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People have been grabbing free literature since the Middle Ages, 
when Bibles were chained to lecterns to keep people from taking them 


home. 


The man who fills in a bingo card is primarily interested in free 
literature. Because he has mailed the card, he need not read your ad. He 
has made no decision to buy. In fact, the bingo card has given him an 
out—he has put off a decision to buy, perhaps forever. 

The bingo card provides a publication with an out, too. It takes 
away the selling action of your ad, and transfers it to your direct mail, 
which is always expensive. 

Proceedings of the IRE believes that the dual function of advertising 
is to make known and to sell. That is why Proceedings, almost alone 
among electronics publications, has no bingo card. It offers you instead: 

1. far and away the largest pre-selected readership in 
the field; 75,727, average total paid (ABC) as of 
June 1961; 70,639 readers who are highly-qualified 
electronics engineers! 
unmatched editorial excellence; Proceedings is the 
most highly-technical electronics journal published 
anywhere! 

Electronics engineers know: a manufacturer dare not advertise 
his product in Proceedings unless it can stand up to the scrutiny of 
the nation’s finest electronics minds. Manufacturers know this, too: that 
is why they use Proceedings to spell out, in precise terms, what their 
equipment is capable of doing and how accurate it is. 

Match your advertising to Proceedings’ editorial, and you'll never 
need a bingo crutch again. 


For rate card, and copy of our merchandising cooperation plan, write or call today: 


Proceedings of the IRE 


© Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th St.. N. Y. 36. MU 2-6606 





PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO KNOWS WHERE TO LOOK FOR THINGS 


Buyers are the craziest people! Nothing stops them 
when they want product information. Nothing, that 
is, except the lack of it. 


That’s why there’s a thing called Thomas Publishing 
Company. And that’s why Thomas goes to all the bother 
of putting out a monthly newspaper full of product facts. 


They call it Industrial Equipment News. Buyers check 
IEN religiously for product news. 


Thomas also puts out a huge 4-volume directory for 
industrial buyers. It’s called Thomas Register. TR gives 
essential facts about 75,000 industrial product classi- 
fications. TR is complete, therefore buyers use it often. 


To sell more to industry, advertise in IEN and TR. 
Published by Thomas, product information headquarters 
for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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Know anybody who makes air hose...? 


...or drill bits, or conveyors, or scales, trucks, pumps, motors, 
wire rope, screens, air filters...or any of the hundreds of prod- 
ucts used in more than 12,000 plants which comprise the pit and 
quarry industries? 

There’s a rough and ready market here! And if your product can 
stand up under some of the toughest service conditions found any- 
where, you'll find plenty of opportunity to sell. 

In Pit and Quarry, you reach plants that annually produce and 
move 2% times the tonnage of coal and metal mines combined! Count- 
less tons of rock and nonmetallic minerals are handled. And this 
means severe exposure, abrasion, impact, fatigue and many other 
forms of grueling punishment for the equipment involved. Replace- 
ments are more frequent, maintenance and service supplies expendi- 
tures run higher, more equipment dollars are spent. 

To reach this market, put your sales message where it will count! 
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PIT AND QUARRY REPORTS 
TO THE INDUSTRY... 
SELLS TO THE INDUSTRY 


@ The most widely read publication in 
its field. 


@ 19,054 average 6 months total qualified 
circulation—93.62% verified. 


. : @ Respected for its adver- 

{ prt ss warty @ — tising value—in added sales 

~~ | aids, increased advertising 

<<) «effectiveness and important 
market information. 


3% 


Ask our Representative 
—he’s a specialized 
Market Consultant. 


pit and quarry publications, inc. 


431 S. Dearborn Street « Chicago 5, Illinois 


PIT AND QUARRY «+ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG + MODERN CONCRETE + CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK + EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Shop talk 


@ For the past couple of years, many industrial companies have been 
plagued by a peculiar phenomenon—rising sales and falling profits. We've 
run editorial material putting forth possible solutions to the problem, and 
have, of course, continued to watch the situation closely. 

One area that has increasingly come to the fore in this connection is 
that of physical distribution. We have noted that many marketing and man- 
agement experts have been saying that there is no more promising field for 
the improvement of customer service and reduction of marketing costs than 
physical distribution—which includes such things as production scheduling, 
inventory control, shipping methods and warehousing. 

The article beginning on page 102 examines the problem in consider- 
able detail. Its author, IM Associate Editor Bud Reese, tells why the experts 
feel there’s so much room for improvement in physical distribution and 
what they think can and should be done to bring about such improvement. 

Certainly more efficient improved physical distribution is not going to 
solve the falling profit problem for all companies, but it probably can in 
many companies—and this makes it a subject of vital interest to all market- 
ing men. 

Incidentally, it’s of interest, too, to top management, witness our “Top 
Management Forum” feature (page 160), in which several industrial execu- 
tives tell how they're dealing with the physical distribution problem. The 
actions that they are taking bear out many of the findings of Bud Reese’s 


article. 


@ Probably the heaviest cross that the industrial adman has to bear is the 
necessity for continually justifying his existence. His contribution to the cor- 
porate well-being frequently comes under question. The value of his work 
is the subject of searching and skeptical inquiry. The good industrial adman 
can, of course, sell himself and his program to the boss because he has a 
good product, and he knows it. But how much easier this would be if he 
could provide positive proof that every advertising dollar spent produces a 
definite return! 

Three of the articles in this issue provide such proof. The article begin- 
ning on page 116, by agencyman George Dewey, reports on a study of ma- 
chine tool “brand preference.” It shows that if a machine tool builder in- 
creases his volume of advertising, nine chances out of ten he'll increase the 
preference of buyers for his product. 

On page 146, there’s a case history, which shows how $72 spent on two 
two-inch business paper ads helped launch a company that is now doing 
more than a million dollars worth of business annually. And on page 164 we 
have a report on a study which shows conclusively that advertising must be 
used in order to reach all of the many men who influence an industrial pur- 
chase—that personal selling cannot hope to do the whole job. 

We suggest that industrial admen file these articles. They're almost 


certain to need them soon. 
ol l, 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 
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How to keep your promotion out of the P.A.’s wastebasket . 


A panel of promotion men and purchasing agents suggest some so- 
lutions to this month’s “Problem in Industrial Marketing’—the 
problem of insuring that the P.A. does not automatically discard 
promotional material that comes to his desk. 


Physical distribution—the neglected marketing function .. . 
Who's in charge of physical distribution? Usually no one. And 
this lack of direction often can mean a loss when there should 
have been a profit. This article tells just what's wrong and what 
could be done about it. Bud Reese 


Take a look at this versatile exhibit ..... 


Simpson Timber Co. makes one trade show exhibit do the work of 
three or four. 


What engineers want in industrial ads 


If engineers are the men you are trying most to influence with 
your advertising, then you would do well to read this article, 
which contains “straight from the horse's mouth” tips on the 
kinds of ads engineers like best. George H. Raley 


Sales managers tell how to evaluate a new product ...... 


How and when does your company evaluate a new product's market 
potential? This is the question IM asked a panel of top marketing 
and sales executives for this month’s “Industrial Sales Executives 
Forum” feature. Here are answers from five “Forum” members. 
Five more replies will appear next month. 


How ads influence machine tool ‘brand preference’ 


This study shows that if a machine tool builder increases his rate 
of advertising, nine chances out of ten he'll increase brand pref- 
erence for his product. It shows that the reverse is also true. 

George W. Dewey 


Why industrial salesmen quit 


A personnel expert outlines the major sources of salesmen’s dis- 
content and tells how sales managers can eliminate such roadblocks 
in the way of building a competent, stable and enthusiastic sales 
force. Arthur R. Pell 


How to make distributors appreciate your ads 


Binks Mfg. Co. has come up with an effective method of mer- 
chandising ads to distributors. Here’s how it works. 
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A basic guide to industrial packaging ............+++:+: 


Packaging is an area still neglected by many companies selling 


o 


to industry. This IM “Encyclopedia of Marketing” feature outlines 
the basic considerations to be met in industrial packaging. It also 
tells how to decide whether you need a new packaging program— 


and how to execute one if you do. 


Gerald Stahl 


What to do when you’re fired at 55 ..........++++e+005 


What do you do if you're a middle-age marketing man and you 
find yourself suddenly out of a job? Here's one man’s personal 


answer, 


When does an industrial ad wear out? ............+++. 


Frank W. Gray 


Varflex Co. ran exactly the same ad for 11 years. This article tells 
why the ad was so successful for so long—and how it was changed 


(just slightly) and put to work again. 


Philip W. Burton 


3-day seminar teaches sales management to distributors . . 


This lively photo story may give you some ideas for improving 


your distributor organization. 


Helping engineers to help you sell ..............00+005 


Engineers and scientists can do a good job of promoting their 
companies through technical papers presented at association and 
society meetings. This article tells what the adman can do to 
encourage this economical, yet extremely effective promotion. 


How Calewo’s ‘live’ promotion sparks business .......... 


Foster Nostrand 


Versatile presentation booklets, “gadget” mailers and congratulatory 
postcards give dimension and depth to the promotion program of 
California Electric Works, winner of this month’s IM sales pro- 


motion idea contest. 


How two two-inch ads launched a million-dollar business . . 


Penelope Fuller 


Two DuPont scientists strike out on their own and build a success- 


ful company with the help of advertising. 


Top executives tell what to do about distribution ........ 


Ted Sanchagrin 


Is the physical distribution problem so critical that a top level 
distribution manager is needed to bring order to an often dis- 
ordered situation? Five top executives answer that question in 
“Top Management Forum,” a regular IM feature. 


Reaching those ‘hidden’ buying influences .............. 


This report tells how two industrial companies buy, how many 
buying influences supplier salesmen reach in each company and 
how advertising is necessary to reach those that the salesmen miss. 


Special fall clearance of last summer’s ads ............-. 


Charles E. Walsh 


IM’s Copy Chasers offer here a motley sampling of ads and com- 
ments collected from readers during the past summer. They have 
a few comments of their own, of course. 
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‘the man from TIVE helps the 
| advertising manager know 






A 


FUNCTION 


To know the engineering function 

is to know how to effectively advertise 
machines, tools, gages, materials and 

other mane and accessories to prime 
areas* of manufacturing. 

That's why the man from TME devotes his time 
to helping advertising managers and other agency client 

people know more about the men who read TME — manufacturing 
engineers who are charged with the responsibility of planning 

and specifying processes and equipment for efficient manufacture. 
Ask the man from TME to show you all the complete and positive 
facts explaining why, in manufacturing, the vital buying influence 
is the engineering function. 

*TME'S 41,487 (ABC, June, 1961) circulation is concentrated 
primarily in S. |. C.s. 33 through 39. 
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Seeks New Equipment and Ideas” 


“New concepts in machinery systems will be unlike any- 
thing in coal mining’s past,” predicts W. L. Wearly, 
President of Joy Manufacturing Company. 


“During the past 10 years, the coal mining industry has been faced with stiff 
competition from other fuels, plus much higher supply and labor costs. These 
caused a tremendous technological revolution in mine mechanization, with out- 
put-per-man rising 94% during the period. Increased productivity helped keep 
prices level...now coal is ready to move ahead. 


“Substantial savings in the cost of producing coal can and will be made in the 
future. Productivity will increase far above the best we know today. The new 
concepts we shall see will be unlike much of the past mechanization, which was 
mainly the application of labor-saving machinery. Today, coal is ready and wait- 
ing for radically new equipment and ideas.” 


Growing Demand ...Concentrated Market. For Manu- 
facturers who sell to the coal industry, this means 
demand for more and better equipment. Mine man- 
agement thinks in terms of automation... to cut 
costs per-ton-mined and meet the changing re- 
quirements of its markets. 


Coal mining’s buying power is highly concentrated. 
Some 90% of the total annual equipment expendi- 
tures are made by only 8% of the mining com- 
panies...and these are geographically centered in 
eight states. 


They are prime targets for your advertising and 
selling. Coal’s management is progressive...ready 
to consider new, cost-cutting equipment and appli- 
cations...easy to approach. 


How do you reach them most economically? 
Through COAL AGE, the undisputed authority 
for mine operating management. 88.6% of its U.S. 
all-paid circulation goes into the 8-state area 


where coal mining centers...and where over 90% 
of the total tonnage is mined. 


Keyed to Reader Interests. COAL AGE has long been 
the industry’s leading information source. Ex- 
perienced editors, the largest full-time staff in the 
field, cover over 75,000 miles annually to visit 
mines, attend meetings, bring readers first-hand 
reports on significant new developments. Editorial 
content is planned to match subscribers’ job inter- 
ests, has built an alert management audience. 


To find out what interests COAL AGE readers in 
the advertising, McGraw-Hill’s exclusive Reader 
Feedback Service regularly probes subscribers. 
Your COAL AGE representative can show you 
hundreds of verbatim quotations, covering all 
major equipment classifications, and give you full 
data that will help you in planning to reach this 
BIG market. Contact him, or write directly to 
Manager of Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Pub- 
lications, at the address below. 


Serving the Coal Mining Industry :@ (eo @ JY. | L 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. @ 
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...ahead of the news, behind the headlines...fo. 


Again, during the first eight 
months of 1961, Newsweek car- 
ried more missile and missile 
component advertising than any 
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other newsweekly. 

Newsweek has maintained this 
leadership position for more 
than three and a half years. 

Missile makers, obviously, are 
convinced that Newsweek does 
the best job of reaching the 
:2 eS decision-makers in government 
_— rt and business. 

These leaders, with their im- 
mense influence on the defense 
industry, are indispensable sales 
sources for your products. 

Newsweek consistently deliv- 
ers more of these men per adver- 
tising dollar—more managers. 
proprietors and officials—than 
any other newsweekly. 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Readers laud distributors ‘tips’ 


Adds three ‘tips’ 


# Your August article entitled “18 
tips for working with distributors” 
scored a real hit with our organiza- 
tion. We have worked with our own 
group of fine manufacturers for many 
years to achieve the same objectives. 
Mr. Brendel has done a good job of 
summarizing the case for distributors. 

We are surprised that it is some- 
times necessary to point out that dis- 
tributors are as eager for orders as 
any manufacturer could be (point 
12), and we feel we have earned the 
right of respect for our judgment 
(point 14). We strongly echo the 
need for honesty in a factory man. 

We would like to pass along sev- 
eral points that you probably took for 
granted: 


1. Distributors must receive price 
changes in advance of their effective 
date in order to keep their master 
catalogs up to date. 


2. Distributors need advance _notifi- 
cation when items are to be discon- 
tinued to keep dead items out of their 
catalogs and off their bids. 


3. Manufacturers should be sure to 
have stocks on distributors’ shelves 
before announcing that a new item is 
ready for delivery. 
JAMES D. WILKINSON 
Marketing Research Manager, 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Co., 
Los Angeles 


Adds one more point 


= I have just finished reading with 
interest the article in your August is- 
sue entitled, “18 tips for working 
with distributors.” While written for 
companies selling through mill -upply 
houses, its implications are really 
quite a bit broader and could apply 
to any large manufacturer selling in 
whole or in part through distributors 
in any line. 


The one thing that was not said in | 


the article, although there were im- 
plications of it throughout, was that 


the relationship between manv- | 


facturer and distributor is tremendous- 


ly influenced by the attitude of the | 


manufacturer toward his distributor. 
The manufacturer who gets the best 


distributors is the one who shows the | 


most interest in the distributor’s wel- 
fare, who realizes that the distribu- 
tor is part of his sales force, and who 
knows that the more profitable he can 
make his distributors, the better the 
sales of his products will be. 
L. S. EVANS 
Marketing Vice-President, Hawk- 
ridge Brothers Co., Boston 


‘Of real and lasting value’ 

# I will personally say that from 
many years of association both in pro- 
motion activities of a manufacturer 


and also a dealer, your article (“18 


tips for working with distributors”) 
forms a veritable primer for good, ef- 
fective and profitable relations be- 
tween a manufacturer and his dealers 
or distributors. 
R. W. RICHARDSON 
Promotion Manager, Shepherd 
Machinery, East Los Angeles 


Distributors need support 

# “18 tips for working with dis- 
tributors” (IM, August, p. 89) is a 
very encouraging and enlightening 
article. It definitely points out to the 


manufacturer ideas that need a lot of | 


thought and action. 


Too often a manufacturer comes | 
up with a product that must be sold | 
to another engineer or technician, and 
in order to do this job properly and | 


efficiently, one must know the tech- 


nical terminology and complete know- | 


how of the product’s use. The distrib- 


utor, who carries thousands of items | 
and lines cannot possibly know all the | 
answers to questions asked about these | 


Continued on page 12 
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paper and pulp 
industry 


ADVERTISERS 


IF IT’S WORTH READING 
IT’S WORTH SAVING 


It’s interesting how often we visit mills 
and find complete files of Paper Trade 
Journal sometimes going back as far as 
twenty years. Small wonder though, 
since most of Paper Trade Journal’s 
readers are mill men with production 
and maintenance responsibilities. They 
know they’ll find something on almost 
any problem that arises because every 
week there are articles on production 
improvement and problem solving by or 
about men in jobs like theirs. 


But some people just aren’t “savers.” So 
we get letters saying something like this: 
“About four years ago you ran an article 
by a Swedish technical -director who 
developed an interesting process for 

Would you please send us a 
copy of the article?” 


From time to time we collect, cull and 
edit pertinent articles which have ap- 
peared in Paper Trade Journal and pub- 
lish them as technical books. 


As a matter of fact, our latest technical 
book just came off the press. It’s called 
“Maintenance of Pulp and Paper Equip- 
ment.” It covers forty-three principal 
types of machinery and is the first com- 
prehensive book anywhere on the main- 
tenance of major equipment used in our 
industry. It costs $7.50 and experience 
tells us it will be a sell-out. 


In the past nine years we have published 
the following: 
“Pulp and Paper Mill 
Instrumentation” 
“Modern Methods of Mechanical 
Pulp Manufacture” 
“Pulp, Paper and Board Mill 
Maintenance” 
“University of Maine Lectures on Pulp 
and Paper Manufacture” 
“On Fourdrinier Machine Wet End” 
“Something Can Be Done About 
Paper and Board Finishing” 
and in two months a new book entitled 
“Paper Machine Crew Operating Man- 
ual” will come off the press. 


It might interest you to know that no 
other publication serving the paper and 
pulp industry publishes books. 


We’re not sure what all this signifies — 
except perhaps our original thought at 
the top of this column: “If it’s worth 
reading, it’s worth saving.” The corol- 
lary: advertisers get extra mileage. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A new check-list 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


Papers 
1. Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Assoctations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5 Other Types of d Irtic les 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 
14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 
16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Traveling “Presentations” 


Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 
23 Technical Moz les 

24. Technical Exhibits 


Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 


Endowments & Affiliations 

_ 29. Grants-In-Aid 
30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tte-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 
Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Informatio n” Programs 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 11 


products. The manufacturer will often 
conduct sales sessions during which 
he explains the make-up of his prod- 
ucts and how best to present them to 
the prospective customer; but after 
the distributor salesman gets past the 
initial presentation, he’s on his own, 
without the necessary technical knowl- 
edge. 

If a distributor salesman does not 
understand the whys and wherefores 
of a product, he spends his time and 
efforts on the lines he is most familiar 
with, and rightfully so, because he is 
permitted only so much time with an 
account. 

It is my belief that in this day of 
extreme competition, a manufacturer 
must give more support to his dis- 
tributors—not with sales contests or 
incentive plans, but instead with man- 
power. 

If a manufacturer furnished a man, 
with the necessary technical knowl- 
edge of the manufacturer’s product, 
for each four, six or eight distributors, 
everyone concerned would benefit. 
This man’s time should be divided 
among the distributors equally and 
fairly. When necessary or expedient 
he should hold sales sessions with the 
salesmen. After he has opened an ac- 
count, it is the distributors’ responsi- 
bility to get repeats. With this kind of 
support the distributor’s salesmen 
would do better jobs. 

J. HENRY NIEHAUS 
Niehaus Bros., Cincinnati, O. 


ABP’s John Babcock 
reemphasizes a point 


s In regard to my talk at ABP’s Hot 
Springs meeting on selling the philos- 
ophy of paid circulation, part of 
which you used in an article in your 
August issue (“Paid gives higher 
readership to ads” p. 132), I'd ap- 
preciate it if you'd let your readers 
know that the full text of my remarks 
are available for the asking from the 
ABP. 

I have the feeling that by only re- 
producing the first half of my talk, 
vou may be leaving readers with the 
impression that I said that there is no 
difference between paid circulation 
and free distribution. This is not my 
belief at all. In fact, the second half 
of my talk suggests some concrete 


ways to show the buyer that paid 

does give the advertiser more value. 

JOHN B. BABCOCK 

Senior Vice-President, Associated 

Business Publications, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17 


Another post script to the 
paid vs. free debate 


= Your dual articles in your August 
issue by John Babcock, senior vice- 
president of ABP, and Marshall Hay- 
wood, chairman of NBP, on the old 
“paid versus free debate” were very 
interesting, and I agree with your 
“editor's note” that more light and 
logic are emerging on this subject. 

My good friend Marshall wrote his 
article after and about John’s state- 
ment, and he seems to lay a graceful 
benediction on John’s very fair, open- 
minded discussion of both free and 
paid circulation. But, in doing so, | 
think the reader is left with the im- 
pression that John is in agreement 
with Marshall’s thesis that “whether 
a business publication is paid or con- 
trolled is now of very little moment 
to readers or advertisers.” 

This, of course, is not what John 
has said at all. In fact, I believe Mar- 
shall himself contradicts his own 
statement when he says, “If one 
[magazine] has advantages over 
competitors in distribution and cov- 
erage of the field . . . that publisher 
should use these advantages as a sales 
point and use them hard.” It is hard 
to conceive a more potent competi- 
tive advantage which one publication 
may develop and be able to demon- 
strate over another than that of the 
form of distribution—paid or free—it 
uses to create effective editorial and 
advertising influence over its field. 
Advertisers have a big stake in knowing 
all about it in each case, and should 
be sold the competitive advantages 
of each—as Marshall says—“hard!” 

Like Marshall’s firm, our company 
also publishes both paid and free cir- 
culation publications—but unlike him, 
we feel there are important basic dif- 
ferences in the two forms of circula- 
tion which should be fully under- 
stood and appreciated, and which 
lead directly to competitive advan- 
tages which should be openly dis- 
cussed and sold. 

That there are significant differ- 
ences is certainly attested by the fact 
that you seldom see approximately 





identical audited audiences for paid 
and free direct competitors. 

We believe there are important 
built-in “target-homing,” self-cleans- 
ing, self-leveling advantages in paid 
circulation, plus a powerful coercion 
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for MORE INFORMATION trim ice Cre REVIEW 


For More Data on 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 
Write Advertiser's Name and Page No. Here 


tain purposes; and these are also 
proper arguments to put clearly and 
forcefully before the advertiser. In 
fact, I feel it is more important for 

the high-quality free publication to 0 es ort BITTY @ a 
do so, in order to distinguish itself 

from the large numbers of poor-qual- 
ity free publications. 

So, in the interest of more rather 
than less light, and particularly in the 
interests of better publishing and 
more effective business paper adver- 
tising, let’s competitively sell the real 
and honest merits of both good paid 
and good unpaid circulation. Let’s, 
as John Babcock puts it, do so on a 
“quiet, reasonable, comparative basis.” 
Good publishing and good advertising 
will benefit thereby. 

WILLIAM B. FREEMAN 
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The inherent complexities of the ice cream industry, coupled with 
a three-publication market ... each with varied circulation stories 
and editorial techniques, appears to make one publication selec- 
tion difficult. 


In fact, sheer numbers and personal relationships often get in the 
way of true analysis. 


Unlike — gern ne a Ice ae at fod oerres known 
ide Ai ay industry decision-makers with tangible proof of readership ... 
Pegedont, Mier Frengean Pub- the “More Information Card.” In fact, the REVIEW is the only 
lications, San Francisco, and publication successfully offering this demonstrated proof of reader 
Board Chairman, Associated Busi- action. 
ness Publications This unsolicited reader request for more information or literature 
on your products or services comes as a direct result of your ad 
... proof that it is seen and read ...a true measure of your ad’s 
effectiveness and publication choice. With prompt followup, these 
leads result in sales . . . the business-end of any publication’s 
influence. 


For example, in 1960, REVIEW advertisers received more than 
6000 such reader requests. Upon survey, it was learned that 82.7% 
of these inquiries came from the management level of the ice 
cream industry ... manufacturers, processors, and managers... 
the influential people with “authority to buy.” 


Tells of ‘happy medium’ 
in getting competitive data 


= It was interesting to read the dif- 
ferent opinions: on competition in 
your August issue. (IM, “How to find 


out what your competitor's doing,” p. 
93.) It was also interesting to note 
that only‘one writer said, “Let com- 
petition worry about us.” He wants to 
ignore competition, yet he knows it is 
there. I am sure that even though he 
doesn’t base his price on his com- 
petitors’ prices, he is watching and 
is cognizant of his competitors’ prod- 
ucts. 

There is a happy medium. In my 
experience I have found that I can 
learn and capitalize on my competi- 
tors’ products and experience. We do 
not let many competitors influence 

Continued on page 14 








Added to this demonstrated measure of reader action, more than 
54,000 editorial reprints were purchased by readers in 1960 and 
more Want Ads were placed in The REVIEW than the other two 
publications combined . . . reflecting reader preference for the one 
publication with the editorial vitality and prestige suited to their 
needs. 

AND, The REVIEW consistently has more exclusive advertisers 
. -. proof of its one-publication preference as an advertising 
medium. 

For a complete marketing profile, write: 


The ICE CREAM REVIEW 


1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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CMPD’s standing offer 


to any Industrial Advertiser 
or any Advertising Agency 


make the CQ test to pick the best 


Test CMPD’s Circulation Quality against that of any other 
national industrial purchasing directory. Find out which one 
has the best circulation for your purposes in any State. 


Providing any competing directory will do the same, CMPD 
will provide industrial advertisers or advertising agencies 
with its circulation list for the State you select. Check it 
against your list of eustomers and prospects. Then check 
the competitor’s. Compare quality: the CQ test will show 
you which directory is best! 


You will find CMPD’s circulation contains more... often 
25% to 50% more ... of the industrial purchasing and plant 
executives you want to reach, in the plants you want to reach. 


This is the fair, the accurate way to decide whether or not 
CMPD deserves top spot in your directory advertising 
schedules. Decide on merit, proved in your own office, for 
your own purposes and your own products! Not on any 
publisher’s or salesman’s claims. Not on outmoded standards. 


To schedule a CQ test or obtain information 
about CMPD results, call or write: 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


Advertiser-Agency Services Division 
205 East 42nd Street * NEW YORK 17 «© MUrray Hill 9-3250 


CMPD-1 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 13 


our products—we make our own. We 
make the best we can, yet a great 
deal of time and money has been 
saved by our company by keeping 
tab on a competitor’s progress, par- 
ticularly on a new item. 
Cc. R. WAXMAN 
Sales Manager, W. J. Ruscoe Co., 
Akron, O. 


Says clipping services will 
get competitive information 


= I have just finished reading your 
very interesting article entitled “How 
to Find Out What Your Competitor's 
Doing,” (IM, Aug., p. 93). 

I was quite surprised to find that in 
none of the answers to this question 
by the various individuals was there 
any mention given to the use of a na- 
tional press clipping service. 

One of the best ways to obtain in- 
formation on competitors in regard to 
their products, advertisements, nation- 
al news, etc. is by having a newspa- 
per or magazine clipping service mark 
items of this nature. We have among 
our numerous accounts many organ- 
izations which use this method. 

I am passing along this information 
since many people are unaware of the 
availability of such a service. 

HAROLD J. GERBERG 
General Manager, Burrelle’s Press 
Clipping Bureau, New York 


Information by ‘osmosis’ 


# Your article in the August issue of 
IM, “How to Find Out What Your 
Competitor's Doing,” (p. 93) casts 
intelligent light on what most of us 
consider a dusky operation. 
Nevertheless, all of us use some 
system (admittedly or not) to as- 
semble data on competitors’ activities 
and products. I believe, however, it 
should not be a full-time job, as some 
of your “Forum” members imply. [ 
am inclined to agree with Mr. Swan— 
“Let the competition worry about us.” 
In our particular industry—osmosis, 
by virtue of human nature, provides 
us with most of the information 
whether we're interested or not. 
HOWARD C. ORR 
Marketing Manager, Chicago 
Carton Co., Chicago 


Continued on page !6 








...the art director blew his stack 


No, this isn’t our new cover. But it kind of points up our thinking. And it did the art 
director worlds of good. So he went back and did a great one. And another. And another 
and another. (June, July, August, September) Wait till you see October! Also, we slicked 
up the editorial format a bit. Better pictures. Nicer type. Neater captions. Functional 
color. A better environment, we think. A more exciting atmosphere for your advertising. 
After all, it’s an exciting market—the one covered by Power Engineering. 


GENERATION . TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION UTILIZATION 
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Announcing: 


NO 
RATE 
BOOST 
FOR 
1962 


We’ve held the price line 
since 59... and we’ll continue 
to do so through 1962. 


Sure, we have to live with 
the same rising costs as other 
publishers . . . costs for people, 
production and postage. 


But BPD’s growth 
makes the difference. 


Our distributor-franchised 
circulation continues its 
steady growth. Grand total 
for June, 1961 is 91,850. More 
key men in industry than ever 
before now see your sales mes- 
sages in BPD. 


Our advertising volume 
continues its steady growth 
... meets rising costs without 
higher rates. 

For 1962, BPD’s rates will 
remain the same . . . cost/M 
will continue downward. 

Throughout 1962, BPD 
will continue to be your best 
advertising buy in general 
industry. SCHEDULE IT 
NOW! 


A-5686A 


13233 Euclid Avenue @ Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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continued from p. 14 


Ads need imagination 
throughout, says adman 


® In the article, “How to have Fun 
While Writing Industrial Ads,” (IM, 
August, p. 98) a number of sample 
ads show how the copy had been 
given a “light and imaginative” touch. 
If imagination is important in copy, 
why isn’t it also important in head- 
lines and in layout? The purpose of a 
headline is to attract prospects, not 
readers, and I don’t see where the 
headline examples shown would ex- 
cite any prospects to read the copy. 
Examples: “As Easy as Falling Off a 
Log,” “Kodak Reports” or just the 
plaque-like logotype of Fisher and 
Porter. 

A few pages later “Copy Chasers” 
point out that industrial ads “are too 
deliberately complex.” 

If it is fun to write editorial ads 
with copy that is imaginative, why 
isn’t it three times as much fun to 
write an ad where the copy is imag- 
inative, an imaginative headline 
reaches out for specific prospects and 
the entire ad has an imaginative 
touch that leads the prospect into the 
copy? 

LLOYD E. BORG 
Willis & Borg, Minneapolis 


Juror, on leisure time, 
becomes ‘walking Data Book’ 


= The opening sentence of the in- 
troduction of the 41st Market Data & 
Directory number reads, “Except for 
the editors who put the book to- 
gether, probably no one else who 
sees this industrial ‘market analyzer’ 

. will read every word in it.” 

Just for the record, there is one 
other person who has read every 
word in it. He is now crammed full 
of such interesting information as: 
¢ Seven million tailpipes and six mil- 
lion mufflers were installed by the 
repair market in 1960; 
¢ The per capita consumption of 
alcoholic malt liquor is approximately 
fifteen gallons, with somewhat over 
one gallon of distilled spirits (I doubt 
this from my own experience) ; 
© For the first time since 1900, the 
import of cotton goods exceeded the 
export; 


@ In the construction markets there 





are publications with circulations 
ranging from 27,000 down to 1,800. 
Honest, I did read every word. I 
was on jury duty for two weeks, and 
I didn’t serve on a single case. 
JEFF LOWE 
& Displays, 


General Exhibits 


Chicago 


Says Copy Chasers struck out 


# Far be it from me to take your 
maddeningly anonymous Copy Chas- 
ers to task for their whacks at certain 
industrial ads. Usually, they’re right. 

In your August issue, however, I 
have a feeling they emulated Casey 
at The Bat when they pinned the 
label of “madness” on a_ Birtcher 
Corp. ad. (p. 145.) 

A recent issue of Western Adver- 
tising goes into considerable detail 
about the end effect of the Birtcher 
Corp.'s “transistor-in-an-ice-c re a m- 
cone” ad. The ad had precisely the 
effect the client and agency aimed 
for: it stimulated inquiries, brought 
favorable customer and _ distributor 
reaction, and generally performed in 
a creditable manner. 

It was also part of a multi-ad cam- 
paign; all insertions dealing with 
transistors and heat radiators were 
intentionally in ridiculous situations. 

Maybe them there Copy Chasers 
aren't happy with the ad, but I'll 
wager the client, the agency and the 
Birtcher customers are. 

ROBERT LANDON 
Executive, Hoefer, 
San _ Fran- 


Account 
Dieterich & Brown, 


cisco 


Mieke 4-013! 
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Led Anderson, Managing Editor 
Industriel Marketing 

200 B. Lllincis Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 
I approve of your new trademark - it 


definitely shows prog: > S99: 
up-to-the-time thinking. 





In fect we have been thinking thet way 
for some time now; if you will note that 
there is vague similarity in our trade~ 
marks 


You have my congratulations on your face- 
lifting, it's mice to have you with us. 


. Reader Don Lien likes 
our logo—with good reason. 


Great minds . 








She may get 


the message here, 


put... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


No matter what market your advertising is designed to 
cover, the Yellow Pages completes your advertising- 
selling job. Your selling message in the Yellow Pages 
will reach your “ready-to-buy” prospects ... and will 
help them decide what and where to buy. 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can cover 
your precise markets by choosing any combination of 
4,000 directories across the country. And one contact, 


one contract, one monthly bill cover your entire program. 
To find out more about this Yellow Pages service that 
will make your regular advertising pull more results, 
contact your National Yellow 
Pages Service representative 
through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 
ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 
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lAMI speaks four languages from cover to cover .. . around the world. 
Die Zeitschrift lAMI vermittelt Nachrichten in vier Sprachen von 
einem Umschlag zum anderen . . . um die ganze Welt herum. La 
revue lAMI fournit des renseignements en quatre langues entre 
ses couvertures . . . couvrant le monde entier. La revista IAMI suple 


informes en cuatro idiomas entre sus cubiertas . . cubriendo todo el mundo. 
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a chilton publication « 56th & chestnut streets « philadeiphia 39, pa. 
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Can my products 
be marketed 
through 
industrial 
distributors ? 





If your product falls into one of 
the following categories, 
chances are it’s right for the 
4¥ billion dollar industrial 
supply field covered by 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION: 

abrasives and cutting tools 

bearings 

power transmission equipment 

machine tools 

fasteners and screw products 

industrial rubber products 

electrical equipment 

materials handling equipment 

hand and precision tools 

portable electric and pneumatic tools 

pipe, valves, fittings 

shop equipment 
If your product has: 
wide use in industry; 
generally standard specifications ; 
repeat business potential 
... consult the experts on 
INpusTRIAL DistTRIBUTION — the 
publication with intimate 
understanding of the complex 
industrial supply field — and the 
know-how to help you streamline 
your marketing organization. 
Write: 
Marketing Services Manager 





INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Pugey® ‘ e ~; hese ¥ 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 420 ST. NEW YORK 36,N.Y. @: @ Now imnour,) 0 th and most exciting year: 





to plumbing-heating- 
cooling contractors 
with a diversity 

of interests: 


| ive picked « 
‘gem’ from Domestic Engineerin: 
that will increase oui 
volume and profit picture. 
feain, DE was our stimulus 
and we are the ones that 
will benefit ’ 


ARCH H. DELANCEY, Sales Manager 
T. D. GUSTAFSON PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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one idea in one i issue 


..with DE, idea-contribution 
is a full-time pursuit, 
benefiting an industry 


a DE feature story on repiping caught the eye of 

Arch DeLancey, Sales Manager of T.D. Gustafson There's Profit 
Plumbing & Heating Co., Minneapolis. He sold In Replacing 
management on building up this segment of their Old Piping 
beet with and. di mail campaign. With Copper.. 
Success! Gustafson’s repiping business more than 

tripled. Even more important, repiping jobs led 

to many bigger, more profitable remodeling jobs, 

expanding total business volume. 

“Just one more good idea from DE,” as Arch puts it. 

“We've gleaned numerous such ideas from Domestic 

Engineering and have put them to use. We expect to 

get many more and look forward to every issue.” 

With inspiration from Domestic Engineering, idea- 

minded p-h-c contractors are improving their profit 

picture, upgrading their business. Many of them 

tell us that DE plays a significant role in their 

success . . . thanks to its “idea atmosphere.” 

Little wonder why these DE readers reserve a choice 

spot in their minds for the p-h-c publication that’s 

so strong on ideas. Little wonder, too, why 3 out 

of 4 advertisers to these contractors choose DE 

to get their product messages read. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OMESTIC © @ 


the idea book for idea-minded contractors 


NGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Seater. ine eid bh Rs 
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Who doesn’t! 


Integral horsepower? Fractional HP? Practically everybody. Replacement or OEM? Almost 
anybody. Gleaming row-on production line-row of some motormaker’s newest model? Who buys? 
Who else but the men who manage plant operations on a produce-best-at-lowest-cost basis. And 
what one businesspaper serves them their way ...satisfies their critical needs with the latest and 
best in ideas and equipment, in management techniques and thinking? FACTORY, and only 
FACTORY. So if you make motors...or anything else that goes into a plant...and you can’t 
afford to wait around till you’re on a plant’s “shopping list,” there’s a great new sales development 
area for aggressive advertisers... right here in FACTORY. 


. . . TO REACH MORE OF THE MEN WHO MANAGE PLANT OPERATIONS, AT LOWER COST, THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESSPAPER. 














a 
‘ 


*Sound fantastic? It isn’t! Not one bit! The 
nucleus of EL&P’s precise circulation is the 


© end result of the combined efforts of 281 elec- -— 


tric-utility executives and 29 consulting engi- 
neering company executives. These responsible 
officials periodically supply EL&P with accu- 


rate, up-to-date lists of everyone within their “ 


organizations who makes or influences buying ~ 


decisions. Lists include names, specific loca- 


_ tions and job titles. 


EL&P effectively reaches the men who count 


"in the electric-utility market because of the 


the magazine 
of electric-utility 
technology 


creative and sincere collaboration of the in- 
dustry itself. 


What does this mean to you? Just this. Your © 


sales message in EL&P reaches and impresses 
the right people, and all of the right people, 
with maximum efficiency and least cost. 


: 


7 i ong ileom Sci meet eh 


$ eacen-cata-crarn 


A Haywood Publication 


4 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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++ TU REACH MORE OF THE MEN WHO MANAGE PLANT OPERATIONS, AT LOWER COST, THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESSPAPER. 


Karl A. Zoliner William L. Poland Edward L. Franke 


MARKETING WORK FILE METALWORKING MARKET COUNSEL USERSHIP REPORTS IMPACT PROGRAM 


James K. Gillam William J. Verschoor William D’Alexander Harold A. Dennis 


PRESENTATION AIDS STEEL INTERNATIONAL MARKETING LIBRARY IMPACT ISSUE ON AUTOMATION 


expect ideas... 





Neal Manning 


Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL. 





INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING 
GUIDE 


Another marketing first from 
STEEL INTERNATIONAL! 
Complete trade and market- 
ing information on all major 
free-world marketing coun- 
tries and areas. Included are 
statistics on growth and 
potential of countries as well 
as industries, etc. Ask your 
STEEL Representative for 
complete details. 





from STEEL 


"he Metalworking Weekly 





Holds more... 





...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 
field. 


... lt holds more interest 
for the packaging men 
in engineering, 
research and production 
who make the BUYING 
DECISIONS because it’s 
the only book “tailor- 
made” for them. 


2 ITY Care aR ecco 
ee eT eae Ye ¢ ” 
‘ : 7 











Behind every package are men who decide what If you want to sell these key men, you should 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
should make the package. They read Package phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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' ACP PENETRATES 
Ask any other 16,800 ACP readers work on state and federal highway and 


CONSTRUCTION overall ther Sonstoction pwoeatons, 
PUBLICATION *ACP PENETRATES 


iy s 10,700 ACP readers build bridges. 
National or Regional §  acp pencrrates 


17,850 do light excavating. 
to mat 
eS - ch ACP PENETRATES 


13,950 clear land. 
ACP PENETRATES 


11,850 are paving contractors. 


ACP PENETRATES 
16,200 are building contractors (6,000 to 10,000 more than 


the “big four” nationals). 


ACP PENETRATES 


15,600 work on water and sewers. 


ACP PENETRATES 


12,100 are producers of sand and gravel and stone (7,000 


to 10,000 more than any national publication). 
*Many ACP contractors engage in several phases of heavy 
construction operations. Total ACP circulation of 98,255 in- 
cludes public officials, consulting engineers, dealers, manufac- 
turers. 


TOTAL ACP PENETRATION into the contractors’ and pro- 


ducers’ market is 50,000. Only ACP delivers so many men who actually 
put the money on the line for goods and services. This ranges from the 

O giants who do more than $5,000,000 (and 4,550 ACP readers report they 
do), down to the less than $250,000 volume (and 14,250 ACP readers re- 
port they do this volume of business, too). 


ONLY ACP penetrates this deeply into the contractors’ field, deliver- 
ing approximately 98,000 readers. This is tens of thousands more than any 


* 
Pe Nn etrafti Oo Nn other construction publication. Only ACP delivers big and small construc- 
tion men in such depth! 


LOCAL LEVEL PENETRATION—WHERE THE BUYING 


POWER IS! Only ACP gives you national coverage and circulation 
— yet penetrates down to the local level in editorial coverage. All sales are 
local — buying is local, too. 


FREE BUYING POWER SURVEY BOOKLET 


Summarized in this new booklet, “Check List for Adver- 
tisers in the Construction Market,” are the results of the 
ACP Buying Power Survey. Write for your free copy to 
Lynn H. Campbell, Director of Marketing and Research, 
Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill., Phone: STate 2-7048 
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the magazine of energy systems 























. « » SPECIALIZED PEOPLE LIKE ENERGY-SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 





In all industries, energy-systems engineers design and 
manage electrical, steam, liquid-handling, compressed-gas 





refrigeration and air-conditioning systems. They are the 
| “pros” who specify and select equipment for these systems 
... their professional magazine is POWER! 


When you tell your product story in POWER, you sell 
these key buying influences in all industries... directly 
and economically. 


engineering 





‘o—________qjy_ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION Sess ee 


ed 
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HOW DO YOU 
MEASURE 
PURCHASING 
MEDIA? 


When you pick a purchasing pub- 
lication to reach the increasingly 
important Purchasing Agents, try 
these key measurements: Reader 
Preference—in every independent 
study known to us, PURCHASING 
Magazine leads by a healthy mar- 
gin. Advertising Volume—in the first 
half of 1961, advertisers placed 
more than three times as many 
pages in PURCHASING Magazine 


READER PREFERENCE 
(average ratio from 1960 studies) 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 
(Pages, first half 1961) 


as in the next purchasing publica- 
tion. You might also measure 
audited circulation, metalworking 
coverage, editorial pages, and num- 
ber of advertisers. They show the 
same genuine leadership that as- 
sures you better coverage, better 
readership, and a more sales-com- 
pelling climate for your advertising 
message in PURCHASING Magazine. 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE 
Sells the man who buys 


A Conover-Mast publication 
G&» 205 . 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. BPA 





UOr.. LIOUL F ve. MODERN WV NE 
PROOF AGAIN . “MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
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“unusual marketing problems” 


Mr. Herbert T. Olsen 
The Wall Street Journal 
2999 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


Dear Mr. Olsen: 


“om 


As you know, introducing our Printapunch posed some 
unusual marketing problems. 


Recording and punching data processing information at 
the source is a brand-new concept, opening new avenues 
of cost savings in computer operations, and we wanted to 
reach key operating personnel in data processing depart- 
ments. At the same time, it was important to deliver the 
story of our concept to top management decision-makers. 


In our opinion, and in the opinion of our agency, I. J. 
Rosenbloom & Associates, The Wall Street Journal offered 
just what we were looking for in one "package", and the 
heavy number of well-qualified inquiries that resulted from 
our ads proved the point. 

Furthermore, the flexibility of your regional editions gave 
us a chance to "roll'' our announcement ads across the 
country, so that we could keep pace with our production 
and sales facilities. 


We suspect that The Journal will continue playing an im- 
portant role in our upcoming marketing plans. 


My very best wishes 
Sincerely, 

ASHE W ger MACHINES, INC. 
STANLEY A, gabusl.. 


SAD/rap 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at ; : 
New York - Washington, D.C. - Chicopee Falls - Chicage - Cleveland « Dallas « San Francisco 
-..and big, new Riverside (Calif.) plant now under way! 
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Divided as it is into three great operating divi-. 
sions, the complex oil gas equipment and service 
market requires the selection of specialized adver- 
tising media for best sales results. 

Gulf Publishing Company publications are each 
edited for a particular oil gas market. They permit 
the advertiser to place his message before a complete 

~_ and selected audience. | 
| Whether your market is in one, two or all three 
of the oil industries, it will pay you to advertise in 
Gulf Publishing Company publications. 



















HOW GPC CAN HELP YOU GET MORE SALES IN 3 OIL/GAS INDUSTRIES... 


88 
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GULF PUBLISHING CO. 








Market Matched to Give You 
Better Advertising Results 


Edited specifically for exploration-drilling- 
producing, WORLD OIL’s ABC circulation exceeds 
27,300, reaches men in companies responsible 
Vil@) RL 'D) ‘@) : for 98% of this industry’s purchases. Annual 
° readership studies reveal that 92% of the sub- 
. ATE . call scribers read WORLD OIL upon arrival... 
Exploration-Drilling-Producing mentee ee «” continue referring to each issue an average of 
—— 3.2 times ... order more than 100,000 reprints 
annually. Your advertising here will capture 
this intense reader interest among confirmed 
buying power men. WORLD OIL is market- 
matched to aid your sales efforts. 


Puts Your Catalog Data in the 
Right Place at the Right Time 


Your catalog data placed in REFINERY CATALOG assures 
it of being at the right place at the right time —when buying 
decisions are being made. RC is constantly referred to by 
men who are buying and specifying billions of dollars 
worth of equipment and services annually. Almost three | 
decades of usage by HPI men have proven that RC is the 
best one-volume buying reference available in this industry.- 
It enables you to integrate your cataloging program with 
your advertising and selling efforts. Help your sales fox > = 
by placing your buying action catalog in REFINERY CATALOG 


= 


Edited Specifically for Your 
Pipe Line Market Prospects 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY serves the industry 
that transports natural gas, crude oil and petro- 


we 
PIPE LINE eee leum products via a half million mile under- 
x al 


ground pipe line network. Constantly changing 

IN 'D) USTRY < technical trends (reported by PLI) affect every 
“= pipe line contractor and operating line. Paid 

ABC circulation of more than 6,500 reaches the 

ne contractors, engineers, superintendents, fore- 

ABE) men, executives responsible for $1 billion worth 
of purchases annually. Their response to PLI 


is active, interested, gets best advertising 
results for you. 





On the Job at Every Buying Point for 
Oil Field Equipment and Services 


COMPOSITE CATALOG makes it easier for your explora- {| i, COMPOSITE CATALOG 
tion-drilling-producing customers to do business with you. [gy : cron rin coun 
It is at work 24 hours a day...inthefield...ontherig | ms ' ano seaicts 
. . or in the office. The COMPOSITE CATALOG has been ) 
preferred by men in this industry for 32 years as the place 
to look when specifying or buying. It aids your sales and 
advertising effort with effective support at the right place 
at the right time. Include your catalog data in COMPOSITE 
CATALOG. It is on the job for you at every important buying 
point in this industry. 


Read By Your Prospects and 
Customers Throughout the HPI 


th 7 i hnology of are, 
rue ae cea. ae yf, HYDROCARBON 
plants, HP/PR for 40 years has been the : PROCESSING 4 


undisputed leader in this industry. The cur- é / 
rent all-time high ABC circulation of 25,200 : PETROLEUM 


represents top engineering, operating and Which Extraction Solvent is Best? sm | 


management personnel. Written by and for Settee tate | REFINER 
HPI men, HP/PR technical editorial content i 

attracts readership in depth. Tailored to your 

customer’s needs, this publication will deliver 

the most for your advertising dollars to this 

vast market. 


Piaces Your Sales Data at 
More Buying Action Points 


PIPE LINE CATALOG is used as a buying reference for 
the purchase and specification of equipment and services. 
Distributed to all important construction and operations 

3 buying locations, it is used constantly in the field and 

fy office. Here is the perfect teammate for your PIPE LINE 

INDUSTRY advertising. It aids your marketing effort, backs 

up your sales efforts with on-the-spot support, when and 

where purchasing decisions are being made. For an effec- 

tive, long-lasting cataloging effort, include your buying 
action catalog in PIPE LINE CATALOG. 





The GPC Marketing Plan offers the ideal 
way to concentrate your advertising, cata- 
loging and direct mail on the largest docu- 
mented buying-power audience available. 


For your advertising, use a specialized 
Gulf magazine to precondition prospects with 
the advantages of your products, help open 
more doors for your salesmen, reduce selling 
time, stimulate productive inquiries, and re- 
fer prospects to your buying action catalog. 


For your cataloging, use the appropriate 
Gulf catalog to place your pre-filed buying 


ADVERTISING + CATALOGING + DIRECT MAIL=GPC MARKETING PLAN 


action catalog data into the hands of thou- 
sands of key buying-power men all over the 
world. Your product information becomes 
instantly accessible to prospects at any hour, 
day or night, opening more selling oppor- 
tunities for your salesmen. 


For your direct mail, use the mailing 
service to the catalog distribution lists to 
merchandise any changes in your product 
line, prices, distribution methods or sales 
program. These unique confirmed buying 
power lists are made available to Gulf cata- 
logers at lower-than-usual direct mail costs. 


Need Market Information? Gulf Publishing Company has up-to- 
the-minute Data Books available on each of the oil industries. 
Write Advertising Sales Manager, P.O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil/Gas Industries 


ae 3301 ALLEN PARKWAY «+ Box 2608 - HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
GP -213 
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Master mask (above) controls illumination pattern projected on a photoconductor matrix which forms logical interconnections in a self-repairing computer. 


it’s in electronics: 


In a single day, an electronics engineer may face problems in research, design, production or 
management; he may work in any one or all four areas. Only electronics magazine has the 
editorial staff that constantly scours the nation and the globe to report authoritative engineering 
information in all four areas. Sell the electronics industry alongside the nation’s leading manu- 


facturers; advertise to the /nterested engineering audience that reads electronics. 


@D @® a mcGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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To get the 
inside story, 


Machinery 


goes 


inside 











BUYING DECISIONS in the metalworking in- 
dustry are made, for the most part, by Production 
and Engineering personnel. It follows, therefore, 
that these should be the prime targets of your adver- 
tising. You don’t want to waste good advertising 
dollars talking to people who haven’t any say in the 
purchase of equipment and supplies. 


IT WOULD BE NO TRICE .... if MACHINERY 
so desired . . . to build a huge circulation in the 
metalworking field. There are, after all, 81,000 
plants. But consider this important fact: 


92% of metalworking’s total pro- 
duction is turned out by only 20% 
of those 81,000 plants! These are 
the plants employing over 50 men. 


YOUR VOLUME-BUYING MARKET is a 
relatively small group of plants. Approximately 
16,600. So the job of advertising is to reach the 
Production and Engineering personnel in these 
volume-buying plants. 


MACHINERY MINIMIZES WASTE. There’s 
only one way to find out who these key buying 
personnel are: Walk right into the plants that are 
doing the volume business and ask, And that is 
exactly what MACHINERY does. MACHINERY has field 
men charged solely with getting inside the larger, 
more important plants and pinpointing the influ- 
ential individuals by name . . . and by what they 
buy. Having nothing to sell, these men get a welcome 
not accorded the average salesman. And the confi- 
dential reports they file, reveal the current live 
buying power of the industry . . . and these are the 
men who get MACHINERY every month. 


MORE COMPLETE DATA is available on re- 
quest to us or to your MACHINERY representative. 


Don’t hesitate to ask for it. 















































TYPICAL REPORTS filed by MACHINERY’S 
field men. Note how new names are added, and 
how older ones are double-checked for correct- 
ness of title and possession of buying power. 
And note (see arrow) how we also find out 
who buys what. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 








A PRICELESS INGREDIENT IS OFTEN FORGOTTEN! 


It takes a lot of things to assure effectiveness 
in advertising, and most every businessman knows 
the words with which to list them. That is, all 
but one, George and almost everyone forgets it. 


It is a priceless ingredient! It is the thing that 
makes a man go beyond the ordinary to serve a 
client. It is the stimulus that causes you to drop 
your paper in your lap on the 5:15 to think out an 
idea that will move goods. 


It is the combination of creative effort, loyalty, 
competitive spirit and all the other things that 
make you want to make yourself and your outfit a 
real part of your clients' operations and business 
——not just because you make money but because 
there is some joy and pride in making things 
bigger and better. 


This priceless ingredient is ENTHUSIASM! When you 
have it, you are a long way on the road to a 
successful client-—agency relationship. When you 
have it, the preparation of advertising with all 
its ramifications of merchandising becomes more 
than just an eight-hour job. When you have it, 
your client is assured of a depth of cooperation 
that can't be equalled without it. 


Any account that comes to us, George, will find 
that the method of handling accounts at 

Russell T. Gray, Inc. is so planned as to bring 
our creative organization in the closest possible 
contact with the sales organization of the client. 


Closeness of contact with business problems and 
client salespeople engender the interest that 
means success. 


Think it over, George. / 
ul 


SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELL i GR AY, INC. 





155 N. Wacker Drive e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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Recommended ... approved... 
requisitioned . . . called local 
office. These are typical buying 
actions taken by industry’s 
top buyers after consulting 
manufacturers’ catalogs 

in Sweet's. These catalogs give 
buyers and specifiers the 
product facts they must have 
when buying needs arise. More 
than 80 buying-action studies 
in six basic industrial and 
construction markets document 
the buying activity a catalog 

in Sweet’s can produce for 
your products. Your Sweet's 
Representative will gladly review 
the results of these studies 
with you. Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
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mar Here’s help 
in finding 
new prospects 


You can uncover new prospects. Right now. We’ve 
helped advertisers do it. Each of our 20 business 
magazines has its own Marketing Assistance 
Program... ready to help you find new business 
fast. We know the buyers of your type of product. 
Who they are. Where they are. When they buy. 
How much they buy. What it takes to sell them. 
We have to know . . . to keep our editorial and 
circulation programs on target. You can use this 
market data two ways: Put M-A-P to work sharp- 
ening your selling efforts; put advertising to work 


CHILTONS 
MARKETING 


ASSISTANCE- 
PROGRAM 


Be sure to get a free copy of this newly updated 
booklet describing the services offered by Chilton’s 
Marketing Assistance Program. Write today on pp clean 

your business letterhead to: CHILTON COMPANY _ [PRoFtTAsLE MarkerTine 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 























People in any “Who's Who”... 


EARLY every business, profession or pursuit you can think of has its 
own “‘Who’s Who.” It lists the leaders, the initiators—those with the 
ideas and abilities. 


Regardless of what roster singles them out, they share one characteristic. It 
is the need to be informed, to know what’s what. They must be posted on the 
important news that affects their thinking, their plans, and their decisions, 


There’s something else they share in common, and that’s their preference 
for “U.S.News & World Report” as the source of this important news. 


We know this because we seek out all such rosters and regularly survey the 
people they list. These people consistently name “U.S. News & World Report” 
more often than any other news magazine as the one most important to them 
in their work—the one in which they place the most confidence. 


What does this mean to advertisers? It means their messages in ““U.S.News 
& World Report” will get read by the people most important to them—in 
business, industry, finance, government, the professions, the community. By 
men at the top and those on the way to the top—by buyers, not just by- 

~~standers. It means more prospects and customers per advertising dollar 
because “U.S.News & World Report” covers the “Who’s Who” of their 
customer markets, 


The list of these leadership groups surveyed is a long one. It includes, for 
example, the people listed in— 





@ ‘‘Who’s Who in America” 

@ “‘Who’s Who in Commerce & Industry” 

@ ‘‘Moody’s Industrial Manual”’ 

@ ‘Dun & Bradstreet’s ‘Million Dollar Directory’ ’’ 

@ “Congressional Directory” 

@ “Editor & Publisher International Year Book” 

@ “Directory of National and International Labor Unions” 











—and many others of special importance to your advertising. And, as noted, 
when surveys have been extended to include the middle management men— 
the men on the way to the top—the preference for “U.S.News & World 
Report” continues to prevail. * 

“U.S.News & World Report” attracts such high-position, high-income 
people for a simple reason. It’s the only magazine that concentrates entirely 
on the essential news. It prints more of this news than any other news 
magazine—much of it carried by no other publication. 

That’s why more and more readers and more and more advertisers consider 
“U.S.News & World Report” to be... the most important magazine of all 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 
Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


*You'll want to see the most recent of these surveys conducted among both top and middle management of America’s leading companies in all major indus- 
tries—those listed in Dun & Bradstreet’s “Million Dollar Directory.”” Ask your agency or our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


How to keep your promotion 
out of the PA’s wastebasket 


© Many purchasing agents seem to 
automatically discard the promotional 
material that crosses their desks. I 
wonder if they realize their own com- 
panies spend thousands of dollars pre- 
paring such literature—which, un- 
doubtedly, other PAs throw away. I 
think it would be worth while for 
sales and advertising departments to 
try to educate their purchasing de- 
partments on the value of such mate- 
rial—so that it gets to the right per- 
son. If enough people would do this, 
the problem would disappear. I'd be 
interested in hearing the comments 
of other industrial marketing men on 
my suggestion and on the problem in 
general—-Wayne M. Carleton, 
Wayne M. Carleton Advertising, Shel- 
by, O. 


@ The responsibility for wasted pro- 
motional pieces, according to the ma- 
jority of members on our “Problems” 
panel for October, does not fall on 
the purchasing agents who receive the 
material and throw it away, but on 
the advertisers who send the material. 

The main contention of our panel 
of advertising men, sales managers 
and purchasing directors is that if the 
promotion were of better quality and 
if mailing lists were more selective 
and more up-to-date, the material 
would serve the purpose for which it 
is intended—promoting—instead _ of 
ending up in wastebaskets. 

W. R. Ingram, director of adver- 
tising and public relations for Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa., 
doesn’t go along with Mr. Carleton’s 
suggestion that purchasing depart- 
ments need educating. He says, “I be- 
lieve any good buyer or purchasing 
agent is looking for new ideas, new 
approaches and new products. It 
seems a bit ridiculous to me to expect 
ad managers and sales departments 
to educate their purchasing people on 


the value of reading advertising. My 
feeling is that if the advertising piece 
is attractive, factual, direct, specific, 
helpful and mailed to the right man, 
there will be little trouble with ‘file 
ala 


TOO MUCH DUPLICATION . . Another 
reason that a great number of promo- 
tional pieces are discarded, according 
to R. W. Tomlinson, manager of pur- 
chases for Alpha Portland, is that 
“much of the material is simply du- 
plication of ads which appear in trade 
journals or business magazines.” He 
said the Alpha purchasing department 
retains promotion pieces of vital in- 
terest in its files, and material that 
the purchasing department feels 
would be of interest to others in other 
departments of the company is re- 
routed to them. 

George H. West, director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion at Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics, Pasadena, 
Cal., agrees with Mr. Ingram and Mr. 
Tomlinson on the subject of educat- 
ing purchasing departments. He sug- 
gests that “we just take a look at 
some of the junk that comes across 
the average PA’s desk. The adver- 
tising profession should hang its head 
in shame.” 

C. A. Bryant, manager of the ad- 
vertising department at the Baroid 
division of the National Lead Co., 
Houston, also agrees that it’s more 
likely the advertisers who need edu- 
cating. He offers a simple solution for 
testing the quality and effectiveness 
of promotional materials. If a com- 
pany wants to be sure that its ma- 
terial is “needed, wanted and is pre- 
sented concisely, clearly, intelligently, 
completely and truthfully, maybe the 
sending advertising department should 
get the opinion of its own purchasing 
department on the mailer before it is 
sent.” If the company’s own purchas- 

Continued on page 46 
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THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO, 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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BSN Ist 


ALL NEW HARD 
COVER FOR BSN’s 
25th P&SF EDITION 
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OF EDITORIAL “KNOW HOW” AT WORK 
FOR DEALERS ... FOR ADVERTISERS 
IN THE 1962 BSN PURCHASING 

AND SPECIFICATIONS FILE ISSUE* 








Building Supply News 


A Cahners Publication e« 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
*Formerly the Dealers’ & Jobbers’ Directory Issue 
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PROBLEMS .. 


continued from p. 45 


ing department would discard the ad, 
then it’s obvious that something must 
be done to improve it. 

Here are some specific suggestions 
on ways to make promotional pieces 
better and more effective: 


e “Improve the quality and appear- 
ance of direct mail pieces so that they 
will stand out in a pile of mail on a 
purchasing agent’s desk.”"—R. H. 
Kane, advertising manager, United 


Shoe Machinery Corp., Shelton, Conn. 


e “Avoid sending the same literature 
to a company too many times. Repeti- 
tion removes some of the significance 
from sales promotional type mail.”— 
J. D. Hennesy, purchasing agent, Ap- 
plied Physics Corp., Monrovia, Cal. 


e “Emphasis in mail pieces should be 
placed on a specific item. Subjects [of 
promotional pieces] should be clear, 
concise, short and descriptive, and 
technical names should be omitted. . . 
Literature should not be sent merely 
to get the company name in front of 
the buyer.”—W. B. Kirkland, purchas- 
ing agent, Baroid Div., National Lead 
Co., Houston. 


IT’S UP TO THE ADMAN . . Two other 
panel members who feel, as Mr. Carle- 
ton does, that purchasing departments 
should be better educated, are W. M. 
Bergemann, director of purchasing, 
and A. H. Kelley, manager of sales 
promotion and advertising, both with 
the Falk Corp., Milwaukee. Both 
agree that it is more important that a 
company’s purchasing department be 
well-integrated with other depart- 
ments and also well-staffed in regard 
to its knowledge of the needs of 
the company. Since the products of 
the Falk Corp. are technical, Mr. 
Kelley feels that it is the responsibil- 
ity of the advertising and sales pro- 
motion department “to reach those 
men who are ultimately responsible 
for the selection and purchase of their 
product.” 

He adds: “If these men were ordi- 
narily located in the purchasing de- 
partments, the problem would be 
simple. However, it is our feeling that 
generally, our representatives must 
get past the purchasing department 
in most companies because the ulti- 
mate decision will be made elsewhere. 





Therefore, it is usually our practice 
to keep the purchasing department 
supplied with our literature and price 
information, in addition to supplying 
literature to the technical department 
most immediately concerned.” 

Mr. Bergemann, however, appar- 
ently would not like Falk suppliers to 
practice this dual mailing policy. 
“Purchasing will basically frown upon 
promotional literature being directed 
to others in an organization, because 
they will feel that it will tend to en- 
courage ‘back-door selling,’ which has 
been one of the prime factors con- 
sidered in the establishment of pur- 
chasing departments—to eliminate 
this method of selling,” he says. 

From the standpoint of his own 
company, Mr. Bergemann does not 
think that promotional literature 
should be sent directly to individuals 
within the company, because “all sense 
of control would go out the window.” 
He adds, “It is up to the management 
of a company to place qualified peo- 
ple in purchasing, and part of their 
function is to analyze and screen pro- 
motional literature in order to deter- 
mine whether or not there is any 
value to others within the company in 
considering further investigation of 
the literature.” 


THE IDEAL . . One man from the 
group of panelists seems to think that 
the method of distribution within an 
individual purchasing department is 
a very important consideration in re- 
gard to the effectiveness of that de- 
partment. “The real answer to the 
problem [of educating purchasing 
people] is the method of distribution. 
The ideal is to personally place the 

Continued on page 48 








FOR A..:: 


GIANT ISSUE FOR 
THE GIANTS IN THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS: 


Building Supply News 
DEALER READERS 


The BSN Purchasing and Specifications File 
issue is the original dealer reference issue in the 
lumber and building material dealer and 
wholesaler field. To make this historic 

25th edition an even more complete and useful 
reference file, BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 

is devoting extra time, effort and money 

to produce an issue with more pages, 

more information and value for its 

dealer readers . . . for advertisers. 





aids section 


section 


pages 


e New products and sales 
; @ New index page for each 


e New “edge-of-issue” index 
e New associations listings 
e New and improved data 


index 


New additions and improvements in the P&SF 
issue for the big selling job in 1962 include: 


e New and enlarged data 


e Complete classified list of 


manufacturers buying 


sources 


stant use 


e And, the all new %’ thick 
hard cover designed to 
withstand months of con- 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT IN BSN’s PURCHASING & SPECIFICATIONS FILE 
ISSUE IS THE ONE SURE WAY TO SUPPLY COMPLETE PRODUCT INFOR- 
MATION DEALERS NEED AND USE... ALL YEAR LONG. PLAN AND SCHED- 
ULE YOUR ADVERTISING FOR BSN’s 25TH FEBRUARY ISSUE NOW! 


Starting with the deadline, | took off 
the production, art, and copy mini- 


= tae ace!| Building Supply News 


A Cahners Publication « 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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GEOPHYSICS — 


THE LEADING PUBLICATION 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
EXPLORATION GEOPHYSICS! 


.. . for 25 years GEOPHYSICS bas 
served the $450,000,000 geophysical 
industry 


GEOPHYSICS is the official publi- 
cation of the Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists. It is the organiza- 
tion’s chief medium of communica- 
tion in the latest methods of pros- 
pecting for oil and other minerals 
. . .it reports the technical advance- 
ments of the industry. It is used as 
a reference journal and is not a 
“throw-away”. . .it also carries pat- 
ent abstracts, personal items of in- 
terest, announcements, and reviews 
and abstracts of articles of interest 
to the science. 


GEOPHYSICS goes to over 6,000 
persons who are interested in ex- 
ploration and research as it applies 
to oil, mining, space, missile re- 
search, civil engineering and detec- 
tion of underground explosions. 
Over 5,000 receive GEOPHYSICS 
as members of SEG. Many of these 
people have the direct authority for 
the purchase of equipment used in 
exploration. 

Here is an idea of the variety of 
equipment GEOPHYSICS readers 
ase. . 
Trucks of all kinds. . .Heli- 
copters. . .Electronic Instru- 
ments and Component Parts 

. Drilling Equipment. 

Outdoor Camping Gear. 
Explosives. . .Magnetic Re- 
cording Systems. . .Computing 
Systems 


Here is your opportunity to 
reach a highly captive audience. 


GEOPHYSICS 


Shell Building Tulsa 19, Okla. 
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PROBLEMS .. 


continued from p. 47 


material in the hands of the person 
you want to reach. The closer you 
can come to this ideal the better— 
through your salesmen in the field, a 
good direct mail list, etc.,” says R. P. 
Higgins, advertising manager, Power 
Circuit Breaker Div., I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., Los Angeles. 

George Ludwig, advertising man- 
ager, Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, has 
this to offer: “Promotional literature 
that is beamed to a certain depart- 
ment should not be addressed to the 
purchasing agent because the sender 
does not happen to know the depart- 
ment head’s name. It is up to the ad- 
vertising department sending the ma- 
terial to see that the proper person 
receives it instead of leaving it up to 
the people in a purchasing depart- 
ment.” 


THE LIST IS IMPORTANT. . Another 
major complaint about mailings is 
that lists are not selective enough. 

“One of the reasons that many pur- 
chasing agents discard much of this 
literature is that a very high percent- 
age of it has no possible value to 
them or to anyone in their company,” 
says G. W. Borsch, purchasing agent 
at the Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, O. 
He believes that “if greater attention 
was given to the category of plants 
specific promotional literature was 
sent to, a very small percentage of the 
promotional information would be dis- 
carded and the promotion people 
would then accomplish the job they 
set out to do.” 

Mr. Kelley of Falk Corp. agrees. 
“It should go without saying that the 
basic consideration in mailing promo- 
tional literature should be the selec- 
tion of the mailing list,” he says. “If 
the names selected are not actual cus- 
tomers or logical prospects, there is 
going to be a high mortality rate on 
promotional literature in the purchas- 


Other Contributors 


© Other panel members not cited 
were E. Long, purchasing agent, 
Ledeen Mfg. Co., El Monte, Cal. 
and Joel H. Squier, advertising and 
public relations manager, the Budd 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ing department or any other depart- 
ment.” 

Thus it is apparent that selectivity 
in the mailing has a great deal to do 
with whether promotional pieces are 
wasted or not. 

At Walter Kidde & Co., Belleville, 
N.J., such selectivity virtually elim- 
inates purchasing agents from promo- 
tional mailings. Truman Young, 
Kidde’s director of advertising and 
public relations reports, “We seldom 
send any promotional material to pur- 
chasing agents. Practically every pur- 
chasing agent may be in the market 
at some time for Kidde fire detecting 
and extinguishing equipment. We 
prefer, therefore, to reach him by 
more general and less expensive pub- 
licity and trade paper advertising. 
Our direct mail is aimed at fewer and 
more selective lists of people who in- 
itiate or specify such purchases.” 


THEY WON’T LISTEN .. Apparently it 
takes more than mere admonition to 
get advertisers to be selective in their 
mailings. Harold Rossoff, advertising 
manager, Ledeen Mfg. Co., El Monte, 
Cal. reports that Ledeen’s purchasing 
department receives “large amounts 
of useless promotional material.” And 
he adds, “We've tried returning it to 
the sender, asking to be removed 
from their list—to no avail.” He sug- 
gests a rather drastic solution: “May- 
be a higher postal rate on such pieces 
would force all of us to cull our lists 
for only the top recipients, and then 
make every piece count.” 

Mr. Kirkland, Baroid’s purchasing 
agent, surmises that “many companies 
have apparently gone to ‘automation 
in selling’ and use the U.S. mail to do 
their selling. Perhaps it costs too much 
money to review mailing lists, but, 
much good advertising is, no doubt, 
tossed away with ‘trash advertise- 
ments.’ ” 

Besides being selective in making 
up mailing lists, several of the panel 
members say that lists should also be 
kept up-to-date at all times. George 
West, advertising director for Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics, Pasadena, 
Cal., gives us a good example of why: 
“I used to be in the retail camera 
business before World War II. I have 
not had a store since January, 1942, 
yet I still get promotional literature 
from a few manufacturers regularly, 
almost 20 years later!” 

He asks, “How’s your list?” * 

















SP'INKLE, 
LITTLE STAR 


Comfort sprinkling from a can, beauty twinkling in a bottle... packaging. 
Stellar performer on the supermarket stage, the drugstore shelf, the 
factory shipping platform. .. packaging. $20 billion market-made-of-many- 
markets, practically any product’s “best foot forward”... packaging. 
Behind the label, no solo flights in decision, simply the profit-interests 
of many men, stimulated by the positive influence of their favorite maga- 
zine. An extraordinary publication...for its editorial conscience, its 
sheer utility of content, its immaculateness of presentation, its youthful 
desire over 34-years to always give more than is expected of it. Current 
and notable, its “Operation Genesis,” a continuing program of reader 
education (regular field calls by a specially trained staff of 88 university 
professors) to help your best customers and prospects read more easily 
and use more effectively, all the good they find each month in... 


MODERN PACKAGING 
The Complete Authority of Packaging—a BRESKIN PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 


SP'INKLE, , 





“ee Now, Metal Finishing offers 
“= Advertisers extended coverage 
in the growing international market! 


starting with the Nov. 1961 issue 


on EXport Advertising Section 


will be bound into more than 
2300 copies going to 
44 Foreign Countries and Canada! 


As a testimonial to its dominant world-wide readership, METAL FINISHING now 
offers advertisers abroad the opportunity of effectively reaching buyers in 44 foreign 
countries and Canada through its newly created EXPORT ADVERTISING SECTION. To 
be bound into every copy going overseas to more than 2300 key buying influences, 
the Export Advertising Section will become an added important feature to the many 
precedents established by METAL FINISHING and which have earned for it round-the- 
world recognition as the technical authority on finishing since 1903. 

Now—U.S. firms, too, can specifically gear their sales messages to this ever-in- 
creasing and important market—and copy can be bilingual, if desired. Special combin- 
ation advertising rates are available for U.S. advertisers on request. 

If you’re interested in quality, instead of quantity, and are bent on expanding your 
sales in the world’s most important markets, here is readership where it counts! Unso- 
licited ABC paid subscriptions to METAL FINISHING in foreign countries alone are 
1,859 plus a controlled extended coverage abroad of 500 for a total of 2359! ... and 


that’s just a start! 
RESERVE SPACE NOW! Send for Rate Card. 


Metal Finishing 


THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED TECHNICAL AUTHORITY SINCE 1903 


J ca e 
metals and plastics publications, inc. 
381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey 
740 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California 


(| Metal Finishing 
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in the Big Building field... 
ONE 
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Covers the design/specifying authorities more thoroughly than 


any other publication. Our reps have proof. Make them show you! 
Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Your 
next 
exhibit 
must 
always 
be 
better 
than 
the 
last! 


producing 


better 


is our 
business 


A complete 
nation-wide service 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


October 


7-10.. Western Building Industries Expo- 
sition, Great Western Exhibit Cen- 


ter, Los Angeles. 


National Electronics Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


-.-society of Automotive Engineers 
Aircraft Engineering Display, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


National Safety Congress & Ex- 
position, Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 


Statler- 


Civil 
Hilton Hotel, 


Engineering Show 
New York. 


National Metal Exposition & Con 
gress, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


Michigan Industrial Electronics Ex- 
position, Detroit Artillery Armory, 
Detroit. 


Aircraft Electrical Society Annual 


Display, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 


Los Angeles. 

1..American Oil Chemists Soci- 
iety, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
2..American Chemical Society, 
Symposium, 


New York. 


Eastern Analytical 
New Yorker Hotel, 
4..Paint Industries Show, Shore 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


November 
4- 7..Building Material Exposition, Mc 


Cormick Place, Chicago. 


6- 9.. National Hotel Exposition, Colise 
um, New York. 


6- 9.. Atom Fair, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 


Chicago. 


7-10... Packaging Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Institute Show, Cobo Hall, De- 
troit. 


19-20 ..16th Annual Midwest Quality Con- 
trol Conference and Exhibit of the 
American Society for Quality Con- 
trol, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 


Louis. 


27-Dec. 1.. Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Coliseum, New York. 


December 


29-Feb. 2..Electrical Engineering 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 


Exposi- 


12-14... Agricultural Palmer 


House, Chicago. 


Engineering, 


January 


22-25... National Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


29-Feb. 2 .. Electrical 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 


Engineering Exposi- 


February 


Dealers 
Coliseum, 


Automobile 
Exhibition, 


3- 7.. National 
Equipment 
New York. 


- National Sand & Gravel Associa- 
Ready Mixed 
Show, 


tion and National 
Concrete Association Joint 
McCormick Place, Chicago. 


National Exposition Air-Condition- 
ing, Heating, & Refrigeration In- 
dustry, Great Western Exhibit Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles. 


Rental Equipment Show, Sherman 


Hotel, Chicago. 


3..International Automotive Serv- 
ice Industries Show, Navy Pier, 


Chicago. 


March 


6- 8.. Material Handling Institute Pacific 
Coast Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 


lectrical Industry Show & Lighting 
Exposition, Shrine Exposition Hall, 


Los Angeles. 


April 


3- 6..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting & Aircroft En- 
gineers Display, Commodore Hotel, 


New York. 


8-12... National Oil Heat & Air Condition- 
ing Exposition, Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago. 


9-12.. AMA National Packaging Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, New York. 


9-13..Business Equipment Exposition, 


McCormick Place, Chicago. 
9-13.. Welding & Allied Industry Expo- 
sition, Sheraton-Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. 
11-13..IRE Southwestern Conference & 
Show, Rice Hotel, Houston. 





Did You Know, 
There Are... 


© Operating oil companies—6,961 
Oil Wells—189,773 

° ig and Condensate production — 920,000,000 
Top 100 companies produced 70% of total crude and 
condensate ** 
Top 700 companies produced 90% of total crude and 
condensate 
Top 100 companies operated 55% of producing wells 
Top 700 companies operated 76% of producing wells 


** Top 100 companies 
have 356 buying units 
The Journal serves 
326—91.7% 


gy 


Yes, successful marketing must always be based 
on facts. And PETRO/FACTS, the research arm of 
The Oil and Gas Journal, is a new marketing- 
assistance service designed specifically for manufac- 
turers and service companies selling to the oil and 
gas industry. 


PETRO/FACTS is the only complete marketing- 
assistance service specializing in the world-wide oil 
and gas industry. PETRO/FACTS has compiled, and 
is always updating, marketing figures covering every 
phase of the industry. This data is based, in part, 
on information collected by The Journal’s Industry 
Census Department, which is now in the tenth year 
of a continuing study of the oil-industry marketing 
complex. 


One factor of importance to marketing men to 
be gained from this survey is the detailed breakdown 
of buying points which may be obtained, company 
by company and state by state. For example, the 
Texas study includes producers, number of wells 
operated (by districts), sweet-gas wells, sour-gas 
wells, and many other pertinent details so necessary 
to intelligent marketing. 


Buying-point coverage is also vital to any maga- 
zine, and to any advertiser. Without it, no magazine 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


can be certain it is doing a competent job, and no 
advertiser can be certain his message is reaching his 
potential customers. 


As in the case of Texas, shown above, The 
Journal consistently reaches over 90% of the major 
buying points in the 34 oil-producing states. This 
coverage-in-depth, plus unmatched editorial excel- 
lence, is the reason The Journal annually carries over 
4,000 more pages of advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 


A Journal representative will be happy to give 
you the complete story behind the oil industry’s 
leading magazine—and a detailed explanation of the 
PETRO/FACTS Marketing-Assistance Service. 

*Figures quoted are for 1960. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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A Flexible Magazine to Meet Today’s Reading Problems 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry for 1962 


Offers New Features 


Never before Available 
to Chemists and 


Chemical Engineers 
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Since the last war, the reading habits and needs of the 
scientist and technical man have changed drastically. In 
January 1962, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry is 
introducing a new format (we might almost call it a new, 
flexible reading plan) to meet these needs. 

The change in reading habits has been an evolution 
rather than a revolution. The technical press, with a few 
exceptions, however, has been slow to meet it. For that 
reason—and because some of the steps we are taking on 
I&EC are quite radical—I feel that we should tell our 
advertisers in some detail what we are doing and why. 


The Problem: More to Read— 
Less Time to Read It 


World War II gave great impetus to research and 
development in all fields. No field was more vitally effected 
by the new technology than chemistry and chemical 
engineering. 

The first result of the fantastic growth of research 
was a phenomenal increase in scientific and technical 
literature. Established scientific and technical magazines 
doubled, trebled in size. New and more specialized journals 
were established. For instance, the American Chemical 
Society, which in the comparatively recent past was 
publishing only three journals, in 1962 will be publishing 
twelve. 

What has this all meant to the reader? 

First, a vast increase in the amount of material written 
in his field and allied fields. 

Second, a greater demand on his reading time. And 
less chance to browse through the so-called “general 
literature.” 


The Result 


The reader has turned more and more to specialized 
journals. This gives him even less time to spend on the 
horizontal magazines. 

He is not happy about this. He envies the reader of 
yesterday whose reading could cover his specialized field 
and, at the same time, keep up with developments outside 
his specialty which might be important to him. 

For the last five years, /ndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry has been evolving towards a solution of this 
two-pronged problem of satisfying the specialized and 
horizontal needs of the chemist and chemical engineer. 

Two years ago, we took a first drastic step with a 
re-designed magazine. Added to the kind of outstanding 
technical papers that have made I&EC tops in its field for 
many years was more material touching all phases of 
chemistry and chemical engineering of interest to the type 
of reader who has always been attracted to IEC. Tighter 
editing meant less extraneous material. More ideas were 








put into less space. Greater use was made of graphics. 
The editors and authors did more interpretation to stress 
the important and significant. 

A recent survey among a cross-section of IZEC read- 
ers shows that more than 70% of them feel that IkEC 
today is doing as good a job or a better job in satisfying 
their needs, even though those needs have become more 
complex. 

The same survey, a deep probe into reader needs and 
likes, plus two years of experience with the present I&EC, 
have given the editors the information needed to take the 
next and most revolutionary step of all that leads to 


A Solution: I&EC for 1962 


The new I&EC will consist of: 

A monthly of broad, general interest addressed to the 

entire field of industrial and engineering chemistry. 

Three specialized quarterlies, publishing only original 

papers, covering the following areas: 

Process Design and Development 
Product Research and Development 
Fundamentals 

Each of these new quarterlies will be developed under 
outstanding editors actively engaged in research of the 
type with which the quarterly will deal. 

One of the big problems of the scientist in the past 
has been to get vital information quickly. Too often there 
was too long a lapse between the time a piece of research 
was performed and the findings published. 

To meet this, I&EC is setting up a new rapid, informal 
literature service. Through this, subscribers can get copies 
of research papers of immediate interest to them even 
before they have been refereed, edited, and published in 
final form. We feel that this is a big step forward in making 
information quickly available to the scientist. 

The monthly magazine will carry features by the staff, 
brief summaries of research papers, original contributed 
articles. 

The features in the general monthly will cover articles 
and papers on the following subjects: 

Technology of products and processes. 

The status of a field in which advancements in product 

or process technology are particularly significant. 

Broad interest production problems and solutions. 

Trends in materials of construction. 

Philosophy of technical management in matters per- 

taining to process or product development and plant 

operation. 

Cost control and estimation. 

Process control and automation. 

Equipment selection. 

General safety and plant services. 


The new I&EC will give special attention to feature 
articles relating new advances in research and development 
to existing technology. They will be related to the work 
and problems of chemists and chemical engineers in indus- 
try and in other areas where chemical technology is 
applied. 

Staff developed sections will report briefly on impor- 
tant technological trends. 

A section on new equipment, instruments and chem- 
icals will give the readers descriptions of items newly 
available and point up trends in these areas. 

Each month, the general magazine will carry brief 
descriptions of the research papers published in the quar- 
terly issue appearing that month. 


A Flexible Reading Plan That 
Meets Today’s Scientific Needs 


We believe the new and more flexible IZEC will fit 
the complex needs of today’s chemist and chemical engi- 
neer. Through the broad, general monthly, the reader 
keeps up with important developments in the whole field 
of chemistry and chemical engineering. 

Under a new subscription plan, the subscriber can 
subscribe to the monthly plus at least one of the quarter- 
lies. If he wishes, he can also get either or both of the 
other quarterlies, at a slightly increased price for the 
combination. 

In this way, the scientist whose interests are very broad 
can get all of the technical material that he has been 
getting under the present publishing pattern, by subscrib- 
ing to the monthly plus the three quarterli¢és. However, 
for the specialist who is interested in only one of the three 
phases covered by the quarterlies, he no longer needs to 
search this out among a great deal of material which to 
him is extraneous. He now can get a quarterly dealing 
specifically with his specialized field — plus the monthly 
coverage of the subjects of vital interest to all chemists 
and chemical engineers. 

Thus, IkEC becomes the only magazine in its field 
covering both the broad and specialized needs of the chem- 
ist and chemical engineer in the flexible form most helpful 
to the chemist and chemical engineer. 


C. B. LARRABEE 

Director of Publications 
Applied Journals 
American Chemical Society 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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HOW TO GROW STEADILY 
AND STAY HEALTHY 


It’s easy — when you have a quality-controlled cir- 
culation that read and respond. Reader inquiries 
show a 104% increase for May. This is pretty 
good ‘‘growth."’ March and April weren't sluggish 
months either. They were up 163% and 73% 
respectively. 

These three months averaged 114% more inquir- 
ies than the same period last year. But best of 
all, these inquiries are selective. Each reader tells 
the advertiser exactly what information he’s seek- 
ing: (a) Send information about the product des- 
cribed; (b) Send catalog on complete line; (c) 
Send salesman. Then advertisers can handle leads 
in the most profitable manner — with the best 
possible conversion. 


THE INDUSTRY'S NEW PRODUCT MONTHLY 


=—) ELECTRONIC 


BPRODUCTS 


60 madison avenue © hempstead, n.y. 
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Inquiries aren't all that are growing. ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS’ ad-pages were up 362% for July, 
178% for June and 200% for May. 


Why is ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS growing like 
this? Because some advertisers like to follow-the- 
successful leaders. Other like the high-quality, 
high quantity response...or the quality-controlled 
circulation...or the regional advertising editions 
...or the low-cost average. But most of all, it’s 
because ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS has the ideal 
climate for advertisers...it is the only magazine 
specializing in new product data in the electronics 
industry. And it’s edited to fit the needs of ELEC- 
TRONIC PRODUCTS’ quality-controlled circula- 
tion—56,000 electronic engineers and P.A.’s. 





Which ad 
attracted more 
readers? 


Fontainebleau { Chase-Park Plaza | Hot Shoppes | Ranch House | Mitk Pail {| Whyte’s 
Miami Beach St. Louis Washington Lewiscille Dundee, lt.f} New York 


REYNOLDS INSTITUTIONAL WRAPS 
save time, money, earn their way 


NEW GOLD POP-UP WRAPS FOR Vi. p’s 


New Kaiser Gold Foil keeps your baked potatoes plur st... in baking ... in holding 

and in serving. C) On the table each potato glows rich and exciting in a golden halo! ©) To see for 
yourself, order new Kaiser Gold Foil pop-up potato-wrap sheets from your jobber, Or use the Coupon 
Pom. havesias Kru ok Bole ste te Deconk Gave soap Gates eek below for free sample sheets and booklet telling many ways Keiser Institutional Foil can serve you, 


ME bery mpi? Potatoes 





KAISER INSTITUTIONAL, Fall. [Derr 


; j a - KAISER CENTER + ‘ 
Send your tree bl eabeeabe A, cree 
f Fox! Nand somnpien of Kotuer Aleta Gd Fal 














y 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY s nionMOND 18, VIRGINIA iis et om, ‘ 
Fer more tacts circ n Rader Ser vive AGE pon] sieern, Ps 
4, Sete Zorn 











Pop-UP Box OF 200 | 


BLACK & WHITE @ These two aluminum foil advertisements recent- 

ly appeared in the same issue of Volume Feeding 

VERSUS Management. Reynolds uses black and white to il- 

TWO-COLOR lustrate its various packages, while the Kaiser ad 

uses gold as a second color in illustrating its new 

product. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 
58. 
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finishes-on-metal”’ field 
rey meke he hose 
finishing 


leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION 24,800 
LOWEST COST... .. .just $10.08 per thousand 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 


+ + + more circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cos! 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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WHICH AD ATTRACTED MORE READERS 


@ The Kaiser ad proved more ef- 


| fective in attracting readers, having a 


“ 


noted” score of 29% and “read most” 


| score of 12%, while the Reynolds ad 
| received scores of 17% “noted” and 
| 11% “read most.” 


Here’s how Daniel Starch & Staff, 


| which measured the two ads’ reader- 


ship, analyzed the results: 

The illustration in the Kaiser ad is 
an excellent example of a relevant and 
functional use of a second color. The 
foil is shown in its actual gold color, 
and it is portrayed in a life-size, prod- 


Below is the answer 
to the problem on page 57 


uct-in-use situation. 

While Reynolds’ obtained a good 
“noted” score by displaying its par- 
ticular line of foil, the Reynolds illus- 
tration could not be expected to at- 
tract as many readers as the very 
realistic Kaiser illustration did. How- 
ever, the similiarity of “read most” 
scores shows that there is a hard core 
of readers who are interested in read- 
ing about this type of product regard- 
less of the ads’ initial drawing power. 

The scores, reported by the Starch 
Organization, are as follows: 


KAISER ALUMINUM 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


REYNOLDS INSTITUTIONAL WRAPS 
save time, money, earn their way 


29 26 12 


126 





REYNOLDS METALS CO. 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 17 16 





Cost Ratios 124 


125 








| WHAT THE SCORES MEAN 


| NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when 


interviewed, said they remembered having seen an ad 
—whether or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 

SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers 
who said they remembered seeing the ad and asso- 
ciated it with the name of the product or advertiser. 
READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who 
read 50% or more of the copy. 


COST RATIO tells the relationship between the cost 
per hundred readers (who ‘“‘noted’’ for example) for 
a specific ad and the corresponding median average 
cost for all ads in the same issue. A ‘‘noted’’ cost 
ratio of 175, for example, would mean that the ad 
“stopped’’ 75% more readers per dollar than par 
for the issue, par being 100 and representing the 
median average cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 
is above average; below 100 is below average. 





ARTISAN —_— 


this is your — 
field ss 8 : 


Featuring ... here is 
the 1962 your biggest advertising 


directory opportunity 
section 1 


t), 


ERS’ GUIDE 
“SINCE 1934 


Contents __ Here’s the hardest working, lowest cost 
salesman you can have in 1962. This 

1. An alphabetical listing of all 1l-i ; f ‘ith 

products used in the field, and a rea ea January issue with a : 

manufacturers of each. Directory Section and regular editorial 
content assures not only immediate 

2. Names and addresses of cover-to-cover attention but lasting 

a Sree. sales power as well. In a survey of our 

aR dealer-contractor readers (each a paid 

3. Se ee subscriber ) 94% report they keep this 

names with the product and ‘ 

manufacturer identified for each. issue throughout the year, 82% refer 
specifically to the advertising pages. 


4. All products advertised in this tee P . . 
issue are classified and listed. This Capitalize on this exceptional way 


guides readers to the ad pages to reach your most profitable outlets in 
where they'll find more information this field — the bigger, more active 
on what they seek. 
dealer-contractors. Use extra space for extra 


Re ee eT emphasis on your entire line. 
pg panna eh KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 
cover-to-cover attention. 6N. Michigan, Chicago = 


tet 


Regular space rates apply ...closing date December 20 
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“AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT” SUCCEEDS 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES MAGAZINE 


Publication Fills New Industry Need 
For Technical Management Information 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Chilton Company formally announced that AIRCRAFT 
& MISSILES Magazine has become AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT, a maga- 
zine for technical decision-making and long-range planning, as of the August 


President, Military Leaders, 


Call for Better Management 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— The nation’s 
leaders have called upon the aerospace 
industry to help the national effort 
through better management of air and 
space projects. These quotations, all from 
recent public statements, indicate the type 
of thinking at high government levels 
which pointed to the need for AERO- 
SPACE MANAGEMENT, the magazine 
for technical decision-making and long- 
range planning: 

President Kennedy: ‘“‘We have never spec- 
ified long-range goals on an urgent time 
schedule, nor managed our resources and 
our time so as to insure their fulfilment.” 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara: “We must work to reduce 
development time through real analysis 
and sometimes by a drastic overhaul of 
decision-making processes.” 

Gen. Samuel E. Anderson (Comm. Gen., 
Air Materiel Command): “It readily can 
be seen that we are dealing with one of 
the most complex technical and manage- 
ment situations which could be found to 
exist.” 

Rear Adm. Paul D. Stroop (U.S.N., 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Weapons): “We 
are encouraging use of advanced manage- 
ment techniques.” 

Vice Adm. William F. Raborn (U.S.N., 
Special Projects Officer, Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy): “Successful manage- 
ment of large, complex, dynamic missile 
and space projects poses equal demand 
for more effective planning, communica- 
tion, coordination and evaluation, with 
streamlined procedures for decision- 
making.” 

These statements, plus many more from 
high-ranking officers and officials, under- 
score the urgent national needs for better 
technical management. 
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FIRST CENSUS OF AEROSPACE 


INDUSTRIES ANNOUNCED 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Chilton Company 
completing the final phases of the first censi 
of the aerospace industries. While final detai 


is 
1S 


Is 


have not yet been tabulated, this much was 


revealed about the census, itself: 


@ It was necessary for Chilton Company to 
undertake such a census, because complete 
data on this complex industry simply did not 
exist. There are no adequate U. S. Govern- 


ment figures, nor do the Government censt 


1S 


figures reveal company names or aerospace ac- 
tivities within companies otherwise classified. 
@ The original list for the census was culled 
from every known private and government 
directory or source of companies in the indus- 
tries. More than 11,000 companies have been 
contacted or accounted for by the census 


effort. 


B@ It required the combined efforts of Chilton 
direct mail, Western Union and personal in- 
terviews by Chilton personnel to gather all 


the information necessary. 


@ The circulation of AEROSPACE MAN- 
AGEMENT will be accurately substantiated 


by this unique census. 
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1961 issue. 


In making the announcement, the Chilton Company stressed that this is a major 
shift of editorial emphasis to meet the new demands of the aerospace industry for 
improved management of our air and space technology. 


According to the nation’s leaders in government and industry, a major part of the 
problem in speeding aerospace development is to bring about new techniques 
in the management of our programs. It is widely recognized that the technical 
people who are responsible for the direction and contro] of our projects, have 
been trained primarily as engineers or scientists. Most have not had the benefit 
of any educational training in management. It is to help fill this need for a source 
of information on the unique and modern techniques of aerospace management, 
that the new publication is dedicated. No other publication specifically serves 


this important subject area. 





AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION CITES 
MANAGEMENT NEED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 1961 edition 
of “Aerospace Facts and Figures”—official 
publication of the Aerospace Industries 
Association of America, has this to say in 
part about the manpower and manage- 
ment needs in the aerospace field: 

“All of the major weapon systems initi- 
ated during the past several years have 
involved two or more major companies, 
and two or more governmental labora- 
tories. These interrelationships, therefore, 
are focusing increased attention on the 
problems of program management, time 
phasing, prompt decision making and 
their corollary influence on costs and cost 
control. Also of great concern to the in- 
dustry today is the need to develop new 
approaches and new techniques to bear on 
all aspects of management of the industry. 
There is urgent need to increase manage- 
ment capabilities and administrative tech- 
niques to efficiently exploit the scientific, 
technical and productive capabilities of 
the aerospace industrial complex.” 


For Complete Information 


Write or call Aerospace Manage- 
ment representatives in principal 
cities or contact Chilton Company, 
56th and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. SHerwood 8-2000. 


Advertisement 





Unique Package 


The Chilton Company added that AERO- 
SPACE MANAGEMENT now delivers a 
unique package for advertisers. Within its 
circulation, advertisers will find the purchase- 
decision men they must reach to sell their 
capability and know-how in the development 
of systems, equipment, components, parts, 
material and services. With its different edi- 
torial formula, AEROSPACE MANAGE- 
MENT will provide, for the first time, infor- 
mation that is essential reading by the 
technical and procurement people who play 
important management roles throughout the 
industry. 


First Aerospace Census 


Chilton also announces that the first full-scale 
census of the aerospace industries is now in 
its completion stage. (See story on this 
page.) This year-long accounting of estab- 
lishments that make up the aerospace in- 
dustry is the primary basis for establishing 
complete coverage of the management mar- 
ket by the magazine. 


Editorial Plans Disclosed 


In addition to the demands of the industry, 
the need for a publication like AEROSPACE 
MANAGEMENT was revealed by the readers 
of AIRCRAFT & MISSILES. Thus part of 
the impetus of our decision to become AERO- 
SPACE MANAGEMENT was spurred by the 
remarkable increase in reader requests for 
reprints of articles on management that had 
been run in A&M. In fact, said Chilton, “We 
got so many letters, we’ve made four bound 
books out of them to show advertisers the 
critical need for this kind of information in 
the aerospace industries.” 


In the August issue, AEROSPACE MAN- 
AGEMENT readers will find a typical assort- 
ment of the type of information that will be 
provided month after month. We certainly 
suggest that advertisers look into this and in 
succeeding issues to fully understand the 
uniqueness of the editorial product we are 
delivering. This is the kind of editorial mate- 
rial the technical and procurement managers 
in the aerospace industry have been looking 
for and have not been able to get through 
any other aerospace magazine. 








How to wrestle with a pig 


An old adage has it that you can’t wrestle with 
a pig without getting dirty. Pig wrestling is invari- 
ably conducted on the pig’s own terms. 

Occasionally there’s a parallel to the old adage 
in modern advertising. A competitor will make 
exaggerated or grossly misleading claims that 
directly or indirectly malign your company or your 
products. The urge to retaliate is exhilaratingly 
tempting as only an all-out scrap can be. It’s easy— 
even fun—to write a counter-punching, below-the- 
belt ad. It’s certainly easier than carefully prepar- 
ing an ad built around solid marketing facts, an ad 
that sells a product on its own merits and in terms 
of the customer’s real needs. 

However tempting, we think it’s impossible to 
wade into a vindictive advertising campaign with- 
out getting a good bit of dirt on yourself. The dirt 
takes the form of an unpleasant reputation for 
vituperative advertising. It is often difficult to wash 
it off in the market place. 

Often, too, the “‘fight-fire-with-fire”’ ads can do 
real harm to the overall advertising campaign. 


Every dollar diverted into spite advertising must 
be deducted from carefully planned and budgeted 
advertising programs. 


Perhaps the most insidious effect of vengeance 
advertising is the confusion created in the cus- 
tomer’s mind. First he sees the claims, then the 
counter claims. Both are intensely negative and 
probably contradictory. Unable to decide which of 
the companies or products is worse, he buys a 
third product that was honestly represented to 
him in terms of his particular needs. 


Almost every company is constantly trying to 
gain or preserve leadership in its markets. Yet the 
heat of competitive battle can cause companies to 
forget a rule so obvious it has become a truism: 
“to be the leader, look like the leader.’’ We think 
it’s part of an advertising agency’s job to remind 
clients—even when they don’t want to be reminded 
—that it’s pretty difficult to look like the leader 
when you’re down in the mud wrestling with a— 
competitor. 


How, then, do you wrestle with a pig? You don’t. 
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I'm not kidding. To 
most design engineers, 


ELECTRO- TECHNOLOGY Is 
more than a magazine, it’s a work-tool. We don't read it 
for fun or to find out the latest news in the field. We 

use it to solve design problems. Let me simplify it for 
non-engineers. .. ELECTRO- TECHNOLOGY takes an approach that 
is very different from other technical magazines. Whereas 
most of them provide a news and reporting function, ELECTRO- 
TECHNOLOGY concentrates on basic science principles and 
how to apply them to today’s products. See the difference? 
If you still aren't clear, why not talk to a few engineers 
about it. You'll get some interesting feed-back that will 
help you do a better job of selecting advertising media. 








You compete successfully for 














your customers’ time in Electro- 
ae — Technology 


A CONOVER MAST PUBLICATION 


























Why we don’t go to auctions any more 


Somewhere, there’s an auctioneer who'd like to 
stick us with the worst item in his catalog. And all 
because we turned down his bid for a Business 
Week subscription. 


Sir, will it make you feel better to know that you 
are not alone? Last year, Business Week rejected 
13,133 subscription requests. 


Why? Because they were all from people outside 
the sphere of management — and Business Week 
subscriptions are solicited from management men 
only. We don’t feel others can really use the com- 
prehensive business coverage our magazine offers. 
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With this policy, our editors know exactly who 
they’re writing for (management men). And our 
advertisers know exactly who they’re reaching 
(management men). That’s why Business Week 
is such a fine market place for advertisers with 
certain goals (money). 


We hope this explanation has soothed our auc- 
tioneer friend. Honest, we were only scratching 
our nose. 


You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine 





MARKETING 


IM’s Monthly Digest of Trends and Developments 


U.S. FOODS OVERSEAS 


Nearly every major U.S. producer of food 
products has joined the march to foreign 
markets. General Foods acquired one 
Australian and three European firms within 
the past five months, for an estimated $7 
to $10 million; Campbell Soup Co. fun- 
neled more than $5.5 million into overseas 
expansion in 12 months, and Corn Products 
Co. has $15 million slated for overseas ven- 
tures this year. 


‘TINNIER’ TIN 


Aluminum makers who have been con- 
centrating on capturing more of the metal 
can market may be in for new competition 
as the result of U.S. Steel Corp., and Na- 
tional Steel Corp.’s Weirton Steel Co. divi- 
sion placing on the market new grades of 
tin plate containing less tin and having 


lower prices than the “lighter, thinner” tin- 
plate released last year. 


DIESEL INROADS 


Prodded by fleet owners’ demands for 
more economical vehicles, U.S. truck mak- 
ers are switching from gasoline to diesel 
engines in many new models. Previously 
limited to heavy-duty trucks, a move is 
under way to equip medium-duty vehicles 
with diesels. Companies involved include 
Studebaker-Packard, International Har- 
vester, White Motor Co., Chevrolet and 
Ford. 


CHEMICALS FOR PESTS 


Chemical control of insects and animal 
pests is viewed as an expanding growth 
market by a number of chemical com- 
panies. Signs of growth: Hercules Powder 
reports a sales increase of “almost 100%” in 
the past year for a basic ingredient it sup- 
plies to several manufacturers of insect re- 
pellents; DuPont reports sales of its animal 
repellents up some 40% this year over 1960. 


Nv 


MILESTONES 


of Special Importance To Industrial Marketers 


Marketing Aid 
for U.S. Business 


Sharply expanded marketing assistance programs 
are being offered to U.S. manufacturers as a result 
of major organizational changes within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The department’s Business & Defense Services 
Administration (BDSA) has been reorganized, and 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce (BFC) has been 
replaced by two new organizations. Replacing the 
BFC are: the Bureau of International Business Op- 
erations (BIBO), and the Bureau of International 
Programs (BIP). 

Changes effected within BDSA are expected to 
strengthen the effectiveness of its industrial mobil- 
ization planning, as well as to improve the quality 
of the agency’s services to U.S. business. Splitting 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce into two new or- 
ganizations is intended to make the department 
more effective in its international activities. 


BDSA . . Although BDSA’s industry division con- 
cept is basically the same as before, the principal 
change involves the creation of two new offices—the 
Office of Industrial Growth & Research (OIGR), 
and the Office of Economic Programs (OEP). 

The OIGR will be devoted to broad technical, 
economic and statistical studies of the effect of tech- 
nological change, automation, mechanization, and 
basic and applied research on American industry. 

The OEP’s mission is to initiate broad studies of 
American industry and business, with emphasis on 
national economic growth and increased production. 

In addition to creation of the two new offices, 
several previously-separate industry divisions have 
been combined. The changes: the scientific, motion 
picture and photographic products division and the 
business equipment and services industries division 
are now the scientific, photographic and business 
equipment division; the construction industry and 
the building materials divisions are now the building 
materials and construction industries division; the 
power equipment and the electrical equipment divi- 
sions are now the power and electrical equipment di- 
vision; and the leather, shoes and allied products 
division and the textiles and clothing division are 
now the textiles and leather division. 

These changes reduce the total number of divi- 
sions from the former 25 to the present 21. The 
existing Office of Technical Services is being con- 
tinued. The same is true for the Office of Distribu- 
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NEW CONTROL TECHNIQUE 


A Navy-originated management tech- 
nique devised to solve defense product 
problems such as inventory control, timing 
conflicts in parts supply, etc., is reported 
in increasing use by companies involved in 
multi-stage industrial operations. Called 
PERT (in the defense field)—Program 
Evaluation & Review Technique—and the 
“Critical Path Method” (non-defense), the 
system involves multiple charts which col- 
lectively form a “map” showing production 
progress and status, and possible solutions 
to impending problems. 


AIR FREIGHT RATE CUT 


To increase cargo business and encourage 
air freight rate cuts, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board last month scrapped the rate min- 
imums it decreed in 1948. Introduction of 
new types of all-cargo aircraft using im- 
proved cargo-handling equipment on the 
ground is cited as one reason rate min- 
imums could be abandoned without profit 
loss to air carriers. 


PAPER DOORS 


A new market for heavy kraft liner board 
has been tapped by Hygrade Containers 
Ltd., London, Ont., a_ subsidiary of 
Canadian International Paper Co. Designed 
for use on wheat-carrying railway cars the 
paper doors are currently used by Canadian 
National Railways, the New York Central 
and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS BENCHMARKS... 


. More than 20,000 additional workers 
are expected to move into Cocoa, Fla., be- 
cause of the forthcoming five-fold expan- 
sion of Cape Canaveral for moon shots . . . 
Total foreign investments of private U.S. 
business and individuals climbed to $50.3 
billion in 1960—a $5.5 billion rise over 
1959 . . . It costs $385 to buy a Japanese- 
made 9 cu. ft. refrigerator in Tokyo depart- 
ment stores; U.S. retail price of comparable 
U.S. unit is nearly 50% less. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


tion, except that the name has been changed to Of- 
fice of Marketing Services and its activities are being 
expanded. 


BIBO . . For the purpose of assuring accelerated 
growth of this country’s export trade, the Bureau of 
International Business Operations will concentrate 
on the following activities: 

e Expanding the participation by private enterprise 
in this country’s foreign aid programs. 

© Identifying opportunities for foreign investment 
in the United States, particularly in distressed areas, 
through cooperation with the department’s Area 
Redevelopment Administration. 

© Publishing an increased volume of current infor- 
mation on trade and investment opportunities, mar- 
keting techniques, business practices and world 
trade opportunities. 

e Encouraging greater participation in international 
trade fair by more individual businesses. 

e Increasing the number of trade missions sent 
abroad. 

e Improving the facilities for collecting information 
on trade opportunities, and calling them directly to 
the attention of U.S. business men. 


To accomplish these objectives, BIBO has been 
divided into the following offices: Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs; Office of Trade Promotion; Of- 
fice of Commercial Services, and Office of Interna- 
tional Investment. 


BIP . . The Bureau of International Programs is 
divided into three offices: Office of Regional Eco- 
nomics; Office of Export Control; and, a new Office 
of Economic Programs. 

Functions of the first two offices are virtually the 
same as they were under the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, but the third office represents a de- 
parture from the past. 

Primary concerns of the Office of Economic Pro- 
grams are: the international trade policy of the 
United States; international commodity problems; 
international financial policies, and problems of 
changing legislation abroad affecting U.S. foreign 
private establishments. 


WHERE TO GET HELP . . Manufacturers interested in 
availing themselves of any of the services and 
assistance now available, can either contact the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington, or one of 
the 33 field offices maintained in key cities through- 
out the country. 








In this day and age you can’t pistol whip cus- 
tomers and prospects. They hardly ever buy 
that kind of hard sell anymore! The best way 
to hold out against competition is to run an 
inexpensive schedule in Industrial Equipment 
News... industry’s original product news pub- 
lication. Over 81,000 buying influentials in all 
industry read IEN for one reason only: Product 
Information. And, when they read it, they are 
looking to buy. A 1/9 page ad in IEN not 
only helps you protect present markets, but 
because it is a market oriented magazine, 
it offers you these eight other advantages. 


ee 
TWO 
WAYS 


PROTECN 
MARRET 


(1) Helps keep up with changing markets. 
(2) Finds new markets. (3) Finds new applica- 
tions in present markets. (4) Finds markets 
for “orphan” products in your line. (5) Is an 
economical means to test markets. (6) Pin- 
points growth markets. (7) Locates unknown 
buying factors. (8) Reaches markets currently 


most active. Our new Media Data 

File gives you the full IEN story. qd) 
Send for it today. 

INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue + New York 1, N. Y. + OXford 5-0500 
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How HEFTI-HANDLER'” trucks 
speed production—cut costs 
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EMPHASIS 


You are advertising to the all-industry market. Your 
campaign theme is 
application and use of your equipment. 


In which all-industry publication will these 
ads work best? 


There are three of them—all directed to “all industry”—primarily 
manufacturing. All are directed to individuals in “plant operat- 
ing” functions. But only one offers your advertising the powerful 
advantage of a compatible editorial climate that preconditions 
the readers for your application and use sales approach. 


Can you identify them from the brief description shown? Which 
one would you pick for your “applications and use” campaign? 
First read the descriptions of all three. 

Then lift tape at bottom of next page. 
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Technical approach to plant 
operations on—equipment and 
facilities on a how-to-apply- 
and-use basis. 


A concentrated group of indi- 


viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing 
and maintenance... with 
engineering and managerial 
responsibility over equipment, 
materials, methods and systems 
used throughout the plant. - 


ae Application « engineering type 


editorial reporting | on applying 
| and using equipment, mate- 
rials, methods and engineered 
T systems in operation and main- 
‘tenance of a manufacturing 
_ plant. More engineered systems 


_ | editorial incorporating related 


equipment and products as 
osed to straight product 








puBLicaTion (2 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on — structures and 
facilities on a how-to-install- 
and-maintain basis. 


you run this ad? 


A narrow group of individuals : 


who assist in the operations of 


' a plant. Those in engineering 


of buildings, yards, facilities, 
housekeeping, maintenance. 
Not necessarily in application- 
and-use engineering, such as 


manufacturing production, in- 
dustrial engineering or plant ~ 


operating management. 


Facilities engineering type edi- 
torial reporting primarily on 


construction, installation and 
maintenance of — buildings — _ 
services — equipment — in that — 
order of importance. More prod- 


uct type editorial reporting as 


opposed to materials, equip- 5 
ment, methods and systems — 
engineered for use in all opera- “4 


tions of the plant. 
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How HEFTI-HANDLER’ trucks 
speed production—-cut costs 
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HEFTI-HANDLER INC. 


























You are advertising to the all-industry market. Your 
campaign theme is 
application and use of your equipment. 


In which all-industry publication will these 
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yourun this ad? 


- Management approach to plant 
- operations on — personnel, 
_ methods and plant ideas on 

an administrative-management 
basis. 


_ Awide group of individuals who 
- administrate operation of a 
plant. Those in personnel/cost/ 
_production/inventory control 
as well as manufacturing and 
maintenance. Not necessarily 

>in management but a 

broad base across administra- 

tive se operating manage- 


of Administrative type editorial 


_ reporting of plant and equip- : 


ment trends, on a paperwork 


dollars and cents approach. — 


Management editorial covering 


personnel, buildings and meth- 
S areas, as opposed to em- 
phasis on engineering and 


technical paepment, More on 





Technical approach to plant 
operations on—equipment and 
facilities on a how-to-apply- 
and-use basis. 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing 
and maintenance... with 
engineering and managerial 
responsibility over equipment, 
materials, methods and systems 
used throughout the plant. 


_ Applications engineering type 


editorial reporting on applying 


and using equipment, mate- 


rials, methods and engineered 


: systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing 


plant. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 


cits to straight product 





PuBLication €’? 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on — structures and 
facilities on a how-to-install- 
and-maintain basis. 


A narrow group of individuals 
who assist in the operations of 
a plant. Those in engineering 
of buildings, yards, facilities, 
housekeeping, maintenance. 
Not necessarily in application- 
and-use engineering, such as 


manufacturing production, in- 
dustrial engineering or plant ~ 


operating management. 


Facilities engineering type edi- 
torial reporting primarily on 
construction, installation and 
maintenance of 


— buildings — ~ 


services — equipment — in that — 
order of importance. More prod- 


uct type editorial reporting as 
opposed to materials, equip- 
ment, methods and systems 


engineered for use in all opera- — 


tions of the plant. 


ANSWER: Of the 992 sales and advertising professionals who identified 
publications in a recent survey* using similar definitions, 564 — 57% 


named publication B as MILL & FACTORY. 


If your equipment is ‘‘technical’’ you need the compatibility of MILL & 
FACTORY’s engineering type editorial. It reports on the application and 
use of equipment, materials, methods and engineered systems in the 
operation and maintenance of a manufacturing plant. MILL & FACTORY 
IS the publication where equipment application and maintenance adver- 


tising works best. 


*Conducted by Ross-Federal Corp. Copy on request. 
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“‘Roadless’’ Way to Business... 


Getting in and out of difficult off-road pour areas is just a routine task 
for this FWD Corporation ready-mix truck operated by Best Concrete 
Corp. of Livonia, Mich. With all-wheel drive, the big rig ploughs through 
mud, water, sand and loose fill to deliver batches where and when they’re 
needed. 

When you get equipment off the roads, it takes a beating—even 
though built to withstand this kind of service. Replacements run high. 
Maintenance is of prime importance. 

Here is an active buying market. And here is where Modern Concrete 
—reporting to the modern concrete industry—puts your sales message 
to work. 

Ready-mix operators, manufacturers of concrete block, prestressed 
concrete, concrete pipe and other units, will produce an estimated 
264,200,000 cubic yards of concrete this year. And in the next ten years, 
they will break all records for equipment needs. This includes trucks, 
bodies, automated mixing and loading machinery, conveyors, bins, etc. — 
as well as ever-increasing purchases of oil, grease, steam cleaners, truck 
tires and hundreds of other items necessary to keep equipment on the go! 

These are just a few of the reasons for giving Modern Concrete serious 
consideration for a spot in next year’s advertising schedule. If you’d 
like to know more, ask our representative for the complete story. 


MODERN CONCRETE REPORTS 
TO THE INDUSTRY... SELLS 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


@ 92.7 Percent of Total Concrete Producer 
Circulation—circulation where it counts . . . 
and you can count ’em. 

@ 100 Percent Total Qualified Circulation. 
@ 22,157 Total Average Qualified Circula- 
tion, BPA Publishers 

Statement, June, 1961 

—Subject to audit. 


Ask our Representative 
—he’s a specialized 
Market Consultant 


MOdeErn CONCLE EEC  Pubiishes by Pit and QUARRY Publications, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, lilinois 


PIT AND QUARRY + PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG + MODERN CONCRETE + CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK + EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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TERRI! 
for streets 
alone! 


That’s the amount local governments spend each 
year just for street maintenance. Streets are swept, 
widened, recurbed, repaved...snow is cleared, 
autumn leaves are hustled away. The officials who 
buy the necessary equipment are reading the adver- 
tising in THE AMERICAN CITY. When you advertise 
in this prime market place for municipal products, 
you are selling the municipal officials who make all 
of the decisions to purchase. THE 
AMERICAN CITY’s depth coverage ex- 


products sold 
to municipalities 
are advertised in 


..American 


tends into and across the entire equipment market for 
street maintenance, water works, sewage treatment, 
traffic control, parks...in fact, just about any product 
needed for urban areas is advertised in THE AMERI- 
CAN CITY. For fifty straight years sales-alert adver- 
tisers have placed more advertising volume in THE 
AMERICAN CITY than in any other publication in the 
field. Responsive and buying readers helped them make 


this decision. Write for our brochure, 
“‘How to Sell the Municipal Market.” 


BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORPORATION / 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH / NEW YORK 16 











TOP VERIFIABLE” BUILDING 


FOR YOUR 1962 SELLING 
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DOCUMENTED BY 260,000 
DODGE-REPORTED PROJECTS! 


Nine-tenths of all architect-planned building, nonresidential and residential, large 
and small, is planned by Architectural Record’s architect and engineer subscribers. 


This impressive coverage emerges from a series of 37 statewide studies 
encompassing $16 billions of architect-planned building reported by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation in full 12-month periods. 

These unprecedented studies are available on request so that you may de- 
termine building type by building type, region by region, and state by state how much 
coverage your 1962 advertising dollars will buy in the Record. 

We think you will agree that with building planning activity so heavily 
concentrated in the hands of Record subscribers, concentrated efforts to sell these 
subscribers makes sense. 

You can aim with confidence to achieve in Architectural Record the economies 
and results that flow from continuity and the use of competitive-size space in the 


leading magazine in the field. 
















































































Atlantic Coast Line Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Architects: Kemp, Bunch & Jackson 
_ Photographers: DuPont Plaza Photographers 


FOUR MORE RECORD “EXCLUSIVES" 
FOR YOUR 1962 SELLING 


1. The largest architect—and engineer—paid circulation in the history of the field! 


2. Editorial leadership. Most editorial pages—fully researched by Eastman Editorial 
Research and the Record’s own Continuing Readership Research; and timed and bal- 
anced with the aid of Dodge Reports to be of maximum value to architects and engineers 
in terms of the work on their boards. 


3. Steady reader preference. Architects and engineers have voted the Record “‘preferred”’ in 
156 out of 172 studies sponsored by building product manufacturers and advertising agencies. 


4. Outstanding advertiser ac- 
ceptance. For 15 straight years 
more building product adver- 


tisers have placed more ad- a 

vertising pages in the Record Ar chitectural Recor d 
than in any other architec- 

tural magazine. The Record’s ote eee 
margin of leadership in 1961 F. W. DODGE fi 119 West 40th St. @ 


58 per cent! CORPORATION 


tte 


New York 18, N. Y. @: 


A McGrow-Hill 
Company 


“stimulus to creative architectural and engineering design” 











“Explorative ads 


in N.E.D. got us into 


99% 
| 


two new markets 
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SH aide ay 2 
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@ Prompted by carefully screened N.E.D. sales leads, one N.E.D. 
advertiser switched more than 75% of his business into more 
profitable new markets. 


Your N.E.D. representative can cite dozens of similar cases to 

prove N.E.D.’s effectiveness in: (1) finding mew and different 

markets for established products as well as new products, (2) 

uncovering hidden buying influences, and (3) reaching the known 

but hard-to-see people who make buying decisions. 

Your advertising in N.E.D. does these important jobs while 

maintaining broad industry-wide contact with present customers 

and prospects. That’s why more companies looking for new 

business place more product advertising in N.E.D. than in any 

other industrial publication. *Case histories on request. Industry's leading Product News Publication 


Now over 88,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,700 industrial plants 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION 


IN METAL WORKING FIELD - ‘Die 


ot] ‘13,000 
Metlfax ‘Z 


Magazine 


= PLANTS Monthly = 
2 Faosucrion a “Metltax. 


Magazine 

@ Goes to 75,000 Metalworking 
Executives 

@ Reaches over 36,500 
Different Plants 

@ Unique Small Size and Fast 
Reading Format 

@ Concise Articles, Brief News, 
Short Features 

@ Loyal Cover-to-Cover 
Readership 

@ Top-Quality Inquiry Pulling 

Power 

a @ High Sales Conversion from 
Reader Inquiries 

@ Unusually Low Inquiry Cost 

@ Extremely Low Per-Thousand 
Ad Cost 

@ Fastest Growing * 














Full page advertisement takes 
standard 3%” x 47%” plate. 





*K Last year METLFAX led all competitors with biggest percentage GAIN 
IN ADVERTISING PAGES...and the same is true in 1961! 


Put METLFAX on Your Write for Sample Copy 
Sales Team in 1962! Start Metlfax 


with the January Issue. 1975 LEE ROAD 


e CLEVELAND 18, OHIO 
Published Dec. 15th — Closes Dec. Ist 
October 1961 @ 77 





What happened | to the City Market? 


answer: it exploded, out into the county and state jurisdictions sur- 
rounding the city limits. Now county engineers, too, are responsible for public works 
functions requiring the purchase of equipment, materials and services for water and 
sewage treatment, refuse disposal and other essential facilities as well as highway con- 
struction or maintenance. State and Interstate highway engineers must provide once- 
purely-urban facilities for transient but constant populations. 


mole: 
exa p €. water works construction outside of cities has mounted to 


40% of that within them. Water superintendents are also buying trenchers, loaders, 
graders, paving patchers. 


Marketing to public works is no longer confined within limited geographical areas; the market is 
literally all over the map, far beyond any city boundaries or rigid occupational classifications. And 
only one magazine serves it fully — all of it — at the technical level where sales start. Advertising 
in PUBLIC WORKS Magazine helps capture otherwise missed segments of this growth market. 


Make sure you have the new brochure “Profit- @ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
able Facts on the Public Works Market.” Tell Pp U B LI C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
us your product and we will make one up @ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


especially for you. It will show you how you Te) fe K S @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 
can increase your advertising effectiveness. @ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Bread St,. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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U.S. Overseas Sales 
and Investment Boom 
to Continue 


“‘Overseas Operations of U.S. 
Industrial Companies 1961 
1962,” a report just released 
by McGraw-Hill’s Depart- 
ment of Economics, shows 
that U.S. business plans to 
continue its high level of over- 
seas plant investment—and 
expects to cash in through 
increased sales on the high 
plant investment overseas that characterized 1960-1961. 

Although U.S. exports are forecast to hold at their 
current 3% yearly increase, sales of overseas subsidi- 
aries, which climbed 6% in 1961, are forecast to increase 
10% over that level by 1962. 

Such sales expectations are reflected in the 1960 
American-owned overseas plant operating rate of 88% 
of capacity. All such plants are operating at a higher 
rate of capacity than their Stateside counterparts, with 
the exception of food plants. 

Expenditures for new plant and equipment, riding on 
the overseas sales boom, continue high: the survey 
showed that 1961 investment increased 25% over 1960, 
and that business plans to invest at almost the same 
level during 1962. Petroleum alone bucks the trend sig- 
nificantly: the oil companies, which increased their in- 
vestments 20% in 1961, expect a 7% decline in plant 
investment overseas in 1962. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 











Brand Preferences in Heavy Construction Machin- 
ery—1959, ’60 and ’61 surveys by Construction Methods 
& Equipment show the brand preferences of construc- 
tion men when they are planning purchases of 30 major 
items of heavy construction machinery and related 
products. Responses from contractor and government 
groups over this three-year period enable you to see 
trends and make comparisons. 


Industrial Distributors Surveyed on Ball Valves. 
New Industrial Distribution research report gives num- 
ber of distributors who carry complete valve lines, how 
many carry ball valves, sources of supply, principal in- 
dustrial users, types of valves being replaced by ball 
valves. Report also contains rating of manufacturers’ 
sales and promotion assistance, which manufacturers 
are rated best, which industries would be best customers. 


The CPI—A Dynamic Growth Market. Here’s a 
thorough definition of the Chemical Process Industries: 
by SIC Code, growth outlook, role as a consumer-pro- 
ducer, market concentration by state, county and buyer, 
and the significance of its R&D programs. Industrial 
marketers selling to the CPI will find this new, 32-page 
Chemical Engineering folder full of helpful data. 


| SP gemspecne 





Electrical Industry Forecast. The 12th annual fore- 
cast by Electrical World presents an optimistic outlook 
for the industry through 1980. With population and 
household growth spurring residential sales, and both 
commercial and industrial users consuming more energy, 
expenditures for generating, transmission and distribu- 
tion plants are on the rise. 


Selling Your Advertising Budget to Management. 
This booklet equips the advertising manager with infor- 
mation necessary to meet the greater challenge of today’s 
rising costs and tight profits which, inevitably, affect his 
advertising budget. It outlines basic arguments the ad- 
vertising manager might employ in meeting and answer- 
ing specific management questions about advertising. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 
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Tell Us About Your New Products. Interested in 
publicizing a new product? This folder gives you a check 
list of do’s and don’ts, tells what will best assist business 
publication editors in using the material you furnish. 





Surveys Among Automotive Fleets. Five new market 
surveys, just completed by Fleet Owner, cover these 
subjects: 


1. Air, fuel and oil filters: type used, how selected, 
service and inspection, where bought, brand 
used. 

2. Fire extinguishers: types used, service life, serv- 
ice and inspection, emergency uses, refilling or 
recharging practices, brands used, where and 
how bought. 

3. Running gear, fifth wheels, winches: brand pref- 
erences (OEM and replacement), types used, 
causes of breakdowns, stocking of spares, num- 
ber purchased, where and how. 

4. Hand and power tools, shop air compressors: 
primary responsibility for purchase, buying prac- 
tices, number bought, value, where and how 
bought, percentage of power tools that are 
pneumatic and electric. 

5. Cooling systems: maintenance practices, use of 
chemicals, brand preferences, buying sources, 
consumption of antifreeze. 





Register of Manufacturers’ Representatives. Re- 
cently revised by Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
and Electrical Wholesaling, this register covers repre- 
sentatives serving the electrical industry. It gives lines 
carried, territories covered, personnel, warehouse facili- 
ties, lines sought. While this register is not for distribu- 
tion, copies are available for consultation in McGraw- 
Hill’s New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia offices. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 





McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance 


This activity, conducted by McGraw-Hill Research, 
offers advertisers and agencies data sheet summaries 
of findings on a wide range of subjects pertinent to 
more effective use of Business Publication Advertising. 

L.A.P. reports on these five broad categories: 
Magazine Readership, Advertising Techniques, Ad- 
vertising Results, Industrial Advertising as a Sales 
Tool and Copy Testing. Basic and current reports 
on such subjects as these are available: 


Proportion of buying influences called 
on by salesmen 
Levels of loyalty of publication audiences. .LAP 1097 
How the law of diminishing returns 
applies to advertising media 
The amount of advertising in color 
for a 10-year period..................LAP 3020.1 
Effect on readership of using two ads 
in same issue 
Subject headlines increase readership 
How prominence of headline affects 
CO 
Long copy does not deter readers LAP 3230.1 
Advertising creates a favorable climate 


LAP 1120.2 


LAP 3052.1 
LAP 3203 


Advertising builds demand, channels leads 

to distributors, dealers, suppliers. ......LAP 5016 
Recognition dropped when advertising 

LAP 5190.1 

Recognition increased with advertising... .LAP 5191 
Recognition increased and maintained by 

advertising, dropped when it stopped. . .LAP 5193 
Familiarity with company name increased 

with advertising, dropped when it 


Bigger advertising schedules accompanied 
by higher recognition 

Recognition increased with advertising, 
dropped when stopped 

Preference for products of a well-known 
company varied widely 

Recognition increased with advertising, 


dropped when it stopped 
Recognition dropped when advertising 


Recognition dropped when advertising 


How industrial buyers evaluate sources 
of information about products.........LAP 8021 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 
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McGRAW-HILL REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 9 
1375 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
TRinity 5-0523 
Boston 16 
McGraw-Hill Building 
COngress 2-1160 
Chicago 11 
645 North Michigan Ave. 
MOhawk 4-5800 
Cincinnati 2 
Carew Tower 
GArfield 1-5474 


Cleveland 13 
Illuminating Building 
SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 
Vaughn Building 
Riverside 7-9721 


Denver 2 
Tower Building 
ALpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26 
Penobscot Building 
WOodward 2-1793 


Houston 25 
Prudential Building 
JAckson 6-1281 


Los Angeles 17 
1125 West 6th Street 
HUntley 2-5450 
Minneapolis 2 


First National Bank Building 
FEderal 2-7425 


New York 36 
500 Fifth Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3 
Six Penn Center Plaza 
LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 
4 Gateway Center 
EXpress 1-1314 


Portland 4 
Pacific Building 
Yamhill St. 
CApital 3-5118 


St. Louis 8 
Continental Building 
JEfferson 5-4867 


San Francisco 11 
John Hancock Building 
DOuglas 2-4600 
Tulsa 3 
Enterprise Building 
LUther 7-5594 
Frankfurt 
85, Westendstrasse 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 
Geneva 
2, Place du Port 
Geneva, Switzerland 


London 
34 Dover Street 
London, W. 1, England 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


DOMESTIC 


American Machinist 
Metalworking Manufacturing 


Aviation Week 
and Space Technology 


Business Week 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 

Coal Age 


Construction Methods 
& Equipment 


Construction Daily 
Control Engineering 


Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance 


Electrical Merchandising Week 
Electrical Newsletter 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 


Factory 

Fleet Owner 

Industrial Distribution 
National Petroleum News 
Nucleonics 

Nucleonics Week 

Platt’s Oilgram News 

Platt’s Oilgram Price Service 
Power 

Product Engineering 
Purchasing Week 

Textile World 

Western Architect & Engineer 
Business Education World 
Today’s Secretary 


OVERSEAS 
Automobile International 


International Management 
(English, Spanish and 
Portuguese Editions) 


Ingenieria Internacional 
onstruccion 


E & MJ Metal and Mineral Markets Metalworking Production 


Engineering News-Record 


(Great Britain) 








Late News at Press Time 


BEGIN ‘'TALKS' ON AIA COMPANY MEMBERSHIPS. E. A. Johnson, in charge of the 
Association of Industrial Advertisers company membership program (IM, July, 
p. 128), has begun meeting with "a small group of people whose companies have 
expressed an interest in becoming company members." 


"It will take several months to work out a formal program for this group 
and we intend to report to you in the AIA newsletter beginning in 
January," said Mr. Johnson, who is vice-president of planning and market- 
ing of Barry Wright Corp., Watertown, Mass., in a memo to AIA members. 





AIA president John Freeman explained to IM that there is nothing defi- 
nite, as yet, on company membership fees or activities. He did say, 
however, that company member activities would undoubtedly be of "a long 
range nature." 





He said that, of necessity, chapters "have been talking about the same 
things for the past 10 years." He explained that there is a constant 
turnover of members, and the new men are naturally interested in the 

Same, operating-level aspects of industrial advertising as were their 
predecessors. He said that the typical chapter member would not sit still 
for a long range program of, for example, six months’ duration. 


Mr. Freeman said that the company members, on the other hand, would 
probably be working on such programs as advertising effectiveness, and 
these would take time and research. 


As to the effect of the company plan on chapter memberships, Mr. Freeman 
said that those men who drop their chapter memberships to work on long 
range, company programs, would “very likely" have operating personnel 

in their companies join the chapters. He stated, "I think the chapter is 
the best place to learn about industrial advertising." 





CAPITAL SPENDING STILL RISING. Capital expenditures are expected to hit a 
$35.9 billion rate in the fourth quarter, according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Of the six major categories measured (manufacturing; mining; railroads; 
transportation, other than rail; public utilities; and commercial), only 
railroads and transportation other than rail will show seasonally ad- 
justed declines in the fourth quarter. 





Nondurable goods manufacturers indicate vigorous investment activity 
this year; but, with the exception of machinery groups, all durable 
goods makers will invest less in 1961 than they did in 1960. Total 
investment by manufacturers of durables will decline from last year's 





$7.2 billion to $6.3 billion. The sharpest drop is indicated by iron 











Late News at Press Time 


(cont. from p. 87) 


and steel companies which expect to spend about 30% less in 1961 than in 
1960. 


SENATE OK'S MORE EXPORT PROMOTION. The U.S. Senate has given unanimous ap- 
proval to legislation authorizing a major expansion in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s promotion services for U.S. exporters. 


The Senate-passed bill omits controversial provisions which would have 
authorized the department to publish magazines containing paid adver- 
tising for overseas distribution. Also omitted was a provision which 
authorized the department to buy advertising in domestic publications 
to publicize export opportunities. 





EXPECT FARM MACHINERY SALES RISE IN 1962. Farm machinery manufacturers at- 
tending the Farm Equipment Institute's convention in Chicago forecast im- 
proved sales in 1962. This year's sales have been set back by weather condi- 
tions and government reguiations on planting. 


Reasons for the optimism are the expected improvement in the general 
economy, the likelihood of higher farm income, low dealer inventories, 
and the introduction of new products. 





NO POSTAGE INCREASE THIS YEAR. Congress has shelved any action on a postage 
rate increase bill. This followed House rejection of its rules committee's 
conditions that the "compromise" bill, worked out by the House and Senate post 
office committees, would not be subject to amendment. 


AGENCY PROFITS DOWN TO 3.86% IN ‘60. Advertising agency net profits, as a per- 
centage of gross income, dropped to 3.86% in 1960, from 4.27% in 1959, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


GREEN STAMPS IN INDUSTRIAL SELLING. Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co., 
Beloit, Wis., launched a new distributor incentive program Oct. l--the in- 
centive: S&H green stamps for distributor salesmen. Aim is to promote three 
new Warner products. Distributor salesmen will receive the equivalent of from 
1% to 3% (depending upon the product) of the dollar value of their orders for 
the new products in green stamps. The program runs through Jan. 3l. 
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pretty soon 
youve got 


a billion everywhere! 


Be choosy! Just take the new plants being built in the 
Chemical Process Industries that cost a million or more. 
CHEMICAL WEEK did and found the total was $854,100,000 
— just for the first six months of ’61! Their comment... 
“The brisk May and June contracting pace hints ’61 will be 
a good year, but probably not quite the equal of 1960.” 


Masters of understatement, these CW editors... but re- 
member, building encourages more building. That’s why 
CPI management men, reading CHEM WEEK’s construction 
“What fields 
are doing the heavy spending?” —“Where-are the new 
“What are the products?” —“Which en- 


report, will view it with a calculating eye... 


plants located?” — 








a million here, 
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gineering firms are doing which jobs?” —“How much is 
going on abroad?” And because they lean heavily on CW 
for the specialized “intelligence” that helps guide critical 
decisions, they find this report compacted with what they 
want to know most about new construction. 


Two dominant differences make CHEMICAL WEEK unique 
among all CPI publications. It alone matches the mind and 
mood of CPI-Management to the exclusion of anything or 
anybody else. It alone has the editorial resourcefulness to 
seek and interpret the news from the profit perspective. 
Now you know why more and more profit-minded adver- 


tisers are finding it their most resourceful medium. 





Industry Spokesman for CPi-Management 


Chemical Week 





A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper @ 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 

you re trying 

to sell in the 
aerospace market, 
what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


Aviation Week 


od Space Technology 


ABC PAID CIRCULATION 81,927 


Blockhouse—Martin-Denver 





OUR READERS 
BUY 


Abrasives 

Acids 

Additives 

Adhesives 

Aigae Killers 

Alkalies 

Alloys 

Aluminum 

Amines 

Ammonia 

Anodes 

Asbestos 

Asphalt 

Autoclaves 

Backiill 

Boilers 

Brass 

Brick 

Cable 

Casing 

Catalytic 
Reformers 

Cathodic 
Protection 

Cement 

Ceramics 

Chromates 

Coatings 

Condensers 

Cooling Towers 

Demineralizers 

Digesters 

Ducts 

Electrical 
Equipment 

Ferrous Metals 

Fiberglass 

Filters 

Gaskets 

Glass 

Graphite 

Half-Cells 

Heat Exchangers 

Holiday Detectors 

Industrial Paints 

Inhibitors 

Instruments 

Insulation 

Jointing Material 

Laminates 

Lead 

Lighting 

Linings 

Magnesium 

Marine Equipment 

Meters 

Nickel Alloys 

Oilfield Equipment 

Oxidizing Agents 

Pilot Plants 

Pilings 

Pipe 

Plastics 

Platinum 

Preheaters 

Primers 

Pumps 

Radiators 

Railroad Equipment 

Rectifiers 

Refractories 

Reinforcement 

Rubber 

Sandblasting 

Screens 

Ship Gear 

Silver 

Solvents 

Sprayers 

Steel 

Strainers 

Surface Preparation 

Surveys 

Tanks 

Tapes 

Testing Equipment 

Titanium 

Tubing 

Utility Equipment 

Valves 

Water Inhibitors 

Welding Equipment 

Wood 

X-Ray Equipment 

Zinc 


Zirconium 
HUNDREDS 
MORE 
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Aim directly at 
your corrosion control 
market in 


MAT ERIAILS 
PROTECTION 


application [news magazine 
for your customers 
and prospective customers 


in over 5500 


‘of the world’s largest 


industrial plants 


FIRST ISSUE, JANUARY, 1962 
WRITE FOR MEDIA FILE 


Published by 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CORROSION ENGINEERS 
1061 M & M Bldg. 


Also publishers of CORROSION. Ask about CORROSION ABSTRACTS, a compre- 


hensive reference to corrosion control literature. 


Houston 2, Texas 





Washington Report 


BY STANLEY E. COHEN © IM Washington Editor 


UNFAVORABLE BALANCE of international payments remains an unsolved 
riddle. We're losing ground, and there is no answer in sight. 


Optimistic first half figures were an illusion, Non-recurring 
loan repayments from Germany, Netherlands and the Philippines 
screened a $1 billion drop in non-military exports. 


We face even harder going. Foreign producers have modern plants, 
good designs == as well as lower overhead. New regional trade 
blocs work against us, too. 








U.S. INVESTMENT IN EUROPE is up more than 50% this year, as manufac- 
turers rush to bolster their competitive position. Our government has 
mixed feelings. 


A matter of survival. The United States encouraged the common 
market concept. Now our business men fear they can't participate 
from the outside. 





Too many burdens. Our government wants investment in “under-de- 
veloped" areas. With gold reserves dwindling, we can't afford 





both. 


Uncle Sam feels the pinch, too. Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
hustled to Europe to protect our farm exports. Common market 
countries have been taking 25%. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY FEELS TAX-FREE PROFITS FROM FOREIGN INVESTMENT pro- 
vide an unwarranted extra incentive for investing abroad. But his plan 
to tax profits of European branches and subsidiaries did not cut much 
ice with the House ways and means committee. Other government ap- 
proaches to exporting problems fared better: 


More modern plants at home. Some form of tax concession to 
stimulate investment at home seems sure next year. 


Guidance and credit. Congress willingly okayed new programs and 
more money. Commerce Department will offer to bring U.S. ex- 
porters and foreign buyers together. 











Cost stabilization. Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg has produced 
impressive results. There's been better-than-usual success in 
heading off inflationary wage settlements. 





AUTO WAGE SETTLEMENTS gave government planners a real lift. With a 
non-inflationary settlement pattern, they see continued business re- 
covery. GNP is supposed to total $520 billion for 1961 (up 3.5%), and 
reach $565 billion by mid-1962. 


Inventory buying boosted. The government's quarterly survey of 
manufacturers’ inventory and sales expectations predicted a $l 
billion increase in inventory buying for the third quarter of 
1961. It showed deep-seated optimism among durable and non- 
durable producers alike. (continued next page) 
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Washington Report 


(cont. from p. 93) 


Lots of room for improvement. Steel output for first half was an 
embarrassingly low 44.9 million tons, compared with abnormally 
high 60.8 million tons in first half 1960. Meanwhile, Russian 
Steel output was up 9%, and was only 6.5 million tons below the 
U.S. total. 





GOVERNMENT "STIMULATORS" will contribute to the "up" trend. 


Another lift for housing. The 1961 housing law gives builders 
new help in financing single- and multi-family units. In Novem- 
ber, the FHA will team up with builders in an “educational” pro- 
gram in the 75 cities where it has financing offices. 





Small Business Investment Corporations. An increasingly important 
source of risk capital for moderate-size enterprises. New leader- 
Ship at Small Business Administration ripped away the barriers. 





RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN KENNEDY AND BUSINESS are generally good. The 
White House has been careful to avoid an "anti-+business" tag. 


Consumer counsel in the White House. Conservative business 
spokesmen thought pre-election Kennedy promise sounded ominous. 
Mr. Kennedy has had it studied . .. and restudied. 


The "“anti-tail fin" crowd. They made loud noises from inside the 
Kennedy campaign group, to the effect that Americans are "over- 
indulged." A taste of recession demonstrated rather effectively 
that aggressive business salesmanship provides the tax oil that 
enables government machinery to turn. 








ANTI-TRUST ISSUE STILL CAUSES FRICTION. Some administration programs 
seem punitive. Others are a political sop to small business lobbies 
which hope to maintain the status quo. 


"Temporary cease and desist" orders. Number one goal of the 

Small Business claque. Would make FIC a potent force in the 
marketing world. Prices and promotion plans involving alleged 
discriminations could be blocked until FIC completes hearings and 
arguments. 

Functional discount bill. FIC Chairman Rand Dixon likes the idea. 
It's a nightmare for manufacturers who sell to both retailers and 
wholesalers. They'd be expected to give wholesalers sufficient 
discount so that retailers buying from wholesalers would have 
about the same cost as retailers who buy direct. 


Small Business Administration complaint centers. Now the FTC in- 
vestigator is no further than your nearest SBA field office. 
Under a new agreement, business men who think their competitors 
are cheating can get help by filing their complaints with SBA, 
which has offices in 59 cities. 
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media director or design engineer’? 


He’s a media man caught in the chain reaction of problem solving. He 
shifts strategy, drops newspapers, adds magazines . . . decides to diversify, 
adds six .. . decides to concentrate, drops seven... all the while blending 
creative intuition against an ocean of facts. The design engineer also finds 
one decision leads to another... and another. Solves a drive problem 
needs a new control... needs a different material... now a fastener. 
and so it goes. To keep ahead in either field, media or design, they must 
keep ahead in all areas. The design engineer keeps on top of his job by 
reading MACHINE DEsIGN, the magazine that serves the total spectrum of 
his needs and problems. How do you? 

A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


MORE MORE MORE MORE MORE 
s-« EDITORIAL READERSHIP ADVERTISING READER EFFECTIVE MARKETING 
\ AWARDS PAGES RESPONSE CIRCULATION AIDS 





Here's why... 


SAFETY MEN ARE AN 
IMPORTANT SALES FACTOR 


in the industrial market 


INDUSTRY EXPERIENCED 1,950,000 
DISABLING WORK INJURIES IN 1960 


This astounding figure cost the U.S. the 
staggering total of $4,400,000,000. .. 
and the bill isn’t fully paid. These 
injuries will cause 130,000,000 more lost 
days in future years. Of the total work 
injuries. about 13,800 were fatal and 
85,000 resulted in some permanent 
impairment. The table below shows the 
approximate number of injuries involv- 
ing different parts of the body as esti- 
mated from reports of nine state labor 
departments 


— bb EYES 75,000 


ee. HEAD 


120,000 


| — ARMS 170,000 


1 TRUNK 490,000 


HANDS 140,000 


“SS FINGERS 390,000 


—— LEGS 230,000 
, FEET 120,000 


TOES 75,000 





A 





GENERAL 140,000 


BUILDING FIRES COST 
MANUFACTURERS AN 
ADDITIONAL $183,810,000 (1959) 


In 1959, fire and explosion of combus- 
tible material accounted for 6,898 
deaths. There are over 100 categories of 
fire fighting and fire protection products 
that are essential to industry in com- 
bating losses and accidents due to fire. 


THE 
atHQRitative 





TODAY, SAFETY IS ONE OF 
THE MAJOR AREAS WHERE 
INDUSTRY CAN CUT COSTS 


The causes and sources of work injuries are 
under constant surveillance throughout all 
industry. A better understanding of these facts 
leads industry to a sound program of safety 
education and accident prevention through the 
elimination of fire, mechanical, environmental 
and health hazards. Not all states keep such 
records, but among reporting states the follow- 
ing figures have been recorded. 


Source and Cost of Work Injuries 


All Disabling Injuries 
% of ve. Cost 
Cases per Case* 


$ 775 





Source of Injury 








Handling objects, 
manual eo 717 
ae ie 1,067 
Same level........... 10.4 897 
Different level tas ae 1,267 
Struck by falling, 
moving objects... . 13.6 
Machinery..._.. 10.2 
Vehicles... ee 
Mg Oe os cys 5.0 
a 
Stepping on, striking 
against objects... . 6s 
eee... BA 
Elec., heat, explosives 2.5 826 
Harmful substances... 2.5 1,049 
Elevators, hoists, 
meneeps ............. 22 1,137 
Engines, motors... .... 4 876 
5.5 663 


Source: Reports from state compensation 
commissions. 
*Wage compensation only. 


What are the safety features of your product? 
How can its use help prevent accidents? Will 
its use simplify operations, reduce the chance 
of error, eliminate fatigue? Whether you sell 
safety gloves or clothing, floor maintenance 
products, material handling equipment, special 
solvents or any one of over 600 other product 
classifications related to safety in the areas 
denoted above, it’s important to tell and sell 
the safety man. 


_ 





TO INSURE SALES, SELL THE 
MAN RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PLANT SAFETY 

He’s called the Safety Director, Safety 
Coordinator, Safety Engineer, Safety 
Chairman, Safety Supervisor. In most 
plants he is responsible for fire preven- 
tion, too. In smaller plants he may also 
handle training, security, employee rela- 
tions, and personnel. Whatever his title 
and other duties, he is management's 
watchdog to see that maximum safety 
goes into all plant operations. He can 
help you sell your product—if you sell 
him on its safety merits. 


HERE'S HOW TO REACH AND 
SELL THE SAFETY MAN 


Make your sales promotion dollars more 
effective by advertising in National 
Safety News. ‘News’ readers have been 
designated by their management as the 
people responsible for safety functions 
in their plants. They establish safety 
policies and buy or recommend count- 
less products that help prevent accidents, 
control fire, increase worker comfort 
and lessen fatigue. These safety men 
look to NSNews—official National 
Safety Council publication—for ideas, 
facts, information and products that can 
help prevent accidents. More advertisers 
reach and sell the safety market through 
NSNews than through any other safety 
publication. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
IS YOUR BEST MEDIA BUY 


The **News” provides dominant market 
coverage with high quality paid circula- 
tion of 35,521 copies going to over 
25,000 plants every month. Yet it only 
cost you $13.37 per 1,000 to reach these 
important potential buyers, the lowest 
circulation cost in the field. NSNews 
produced over 39,000 reader inquiries 
for advertisers and carried over 1,200 
pages of editorial during 1960. 


GET THE FACTS... 


Find out how you can sell more to 
industry if your product has an impor- 
tant safety factor. You'll see why 
National Safety News should have an 
important place on your advertising 
schedule now! Send for complete media 
data file folder today! 





VOICE 


OF NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


SAFETY 


A National Safety Council Publication 
425 N. Michigan Ave. . 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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From virgin woods to Interstate Highway 
the Civil Engineer is decisive in selecting methods & materials 


Start with The Bureau of Public Roads. 


Civil Engineers of the Bureau, acting in cooperation with those 
of other Federal agencies and of the various states, developed in 
1956 an integrated plan for updating the U.S. road network by 
1972. This plan currently calls for a total of 150 billion dollars 
of construction and reconstruction of which 41,000 miles is to 
be new four-lane super highway. 


These Civil Engineers have done more. They have suggested 
needed legislation, established minimum construction criteria, 
set up inspection procedures. 


Civil Engineers from the states bear an equally great responsi- 
bility. They survey and select exact routes, design every detail of 
the roads themselves, foot by foot. These men, too, make basic 
decisions. They specify materials and methods of construction 
(including acceptable equipment). They let contracts. They 


supervise contractor performance. Bear in mind that these men, 


The Civil Engineer is decisive among contractors, too. 


In the past few years, roadbuilding has become a specialized and 
highly technical art. So in most contracting firms and virtually 
all the larger ones, it is a Civil Engineer today who determines 
the techniques of construction and the equipment to be used. 
He also coordinates the labor and supervises the work. And he 
provides the all important liaison with the engineering staffs of 
state and federal agencies. 


And don’t forget this! From the Bureau of Public Roads on 
down, consulting Civil Engineers are called in to advise on 
touchy technical details. 


Small wonder the Civil Engineer is number one sales target 
of manufacturers producing equipment or materials used in 
building highways . . . largest single segment of the engineered 
construction market. Civil Engineering, the magazine of engi- 
neered construction, delivers over 49,000 Civil Engineers, 





too, buy the operating and maintenance supplies more in toto, more per space dollar than any other 
hese oechem asad a Ig ore 
publication. Ask our representatives to fill in the details. 


needed in large quantities for the completed roads. 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
Civit 
ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 





ENGINEERING ® 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 





UNITED ENGINEERING CENTER, 345 E. 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





UPI Reporter- 
Photographer Teams 
in 10 Foreign 
Countries 

and the U.S. 
Interview 

22 Designers... 
Deliver 
Matched - Quality 
Photographs! 
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Tapio Wirkkala — FINLAND, dramatically portrayed in this UPI photo- 
graph, was one of the top award winners in the International Silver 
Company’s world-wide design competition. He was born in 1915 in 
Hanko, attended Industrial Art Institute at Helsinki, and is now Chief 
Designer for A. Ahlstrom Oy. In 1951 he was awarded the Lunning 
Prize for pre-eminence among Scandinavian designers. He names 
“nature” as the greatest designer and believes each country should 
cherish its individual traditions for inspiration and strength in design. 


FIELD PHOTO and USER REPORTS * PRODUCT APPLICATION PHOTO 
GRAPHS « PUBLICITY and EDITORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS + PRODUCT 
PHOTOGRAPHS + COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS «+ STOCK PHOTOGRAPHS 
TELEPHOTO TRANSMISSIONS « SPECIAL PHOTO ASSIGNMENTS 





How UPI’s 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


DIVISION proved its mettle doing a 
tough job for INTERNATIONAL SILVER 


Harry F. Klemfuss, Jr. of the YOUNG & RUBICAM Advertising Agency’s Public Relations Depart- 
ment reports: “We knew this was one of the most difficult assignments ever handed a photo service .. . 
acquiring biographical sketches and informal photographic portraits of the 22 award-winning designers 
in the International Silver Company’s world-wide design competition. The difficulty was largely geograph- 
ye involving getting photos of and first-hand reports from silver designers in 10 countries in Europe and 
sia. 

“A remarkable aspect of the job done by UPI’s Commercial Photography Division was the uniformly 
high quality of the photos — as if taken by one photographer. The thought of what it might have cost to 
send a single photographer to 10 countries makes us doubly glad your excellent service is available. Many 
thanks for a fine performance.” 

The Commercial Photography Division of UPI, with its reporter-photographer teams located in principal 
cities throughout the world, offers an organized service that can handle assignments quickly and efficiently 
... giving high quality at relatively low cost. Try UPI once and you'll rely on UPI always! 


Below, Left INFORMAL CAMERA PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES by UPI 

Franck Ligteliin — HOLLAND of award winners in International Silver Company’s world-wide design competi- 

Below, Right tion were used in exhibit at New York Museum of Contemporary Crafts. Display 

Lesli D bi ENGLAN is now touring U.S. art centers under auspices of National Collection of Fine 
pee Vurem <= D Arts, Smithsonian Institution. 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


ovat PHo 
UPI COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. MUrray Hill 2-0400 


21visio™ Send complete information on the following: 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
DIVISION 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 


News Building, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN: 


Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN EUROPE: 
London, England 


oMMe, 
Y 
Ws so? 


o 


CO Advertising illustrations | () Publicity & editorial photos () Stock photos 
CO Field photo & user reports (J Telephoto transmissions | () Special photographic assignments 
CO Product application photos [1] Color photos () Have representative call 


Name 





Firm Title, 
ADVERTISER ADVERTISING AGENCY 





Address 
City 


Zone. 
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a 
te ling to Industry? 


this new research report will help you... 


Do you know which men you should be reaching with your 
product story? How to reach them to increase your sales? 


This special report of an independent study— 
made among plants representative of 50,000 
industrial firms—gives you the complete, clear 
picture. Who gets in on buying decisions? 
Where do they go for buying information? 
How can you reach them with your product 
story? The answers to these and other perti- 
nent sales questions are in this new report 
now available from MacRAE'S Blue Book. 
You're invited to write now for your copy. 


Complete, current, objective! This attractive brochure is a complete report on 
the ‘1961 Plant Study” made by independent researchers who charted actual 
practices among people who get in on industrial purchasing. It's easy to read and 
understand. Completely objective, it's your guide to increased sales, Order your 
copy today. 


Another important selling service from 


acRAES=* 


This new nationwide study is an example of MacRAE'S 
leadership in serving industrial buyers—and 
those who sell them. 


MacRAE'S delivers the largest industrial circulation in its field. It takes 

your product story to men not reached by other directories—beyond 

purchasing and into offices of men who initiate, specify and approve 
purchases. It reaches men who buy—whatever 
their title. Another good reason why it takes 
more than one—BUT ONE IT DOES TAKE 
IS MacRAE'S. 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 


18 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO 11 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


MARKET RESEARCH BEGINS AT HOME 


@ One of the unique advantages enjoyed by indus- 
trial advertisers and marketers is that their own 
companies, organizations and facilities are a part of 
the marketing world to which their activities are 
directed. But I doubt if full advantage is taken of 
this remarkable opportunity to study markets and 
marketing methods close up as a means of getting 
quick answers to simple problems or getting basic 
facts on which to build more formal research pro- 
cedures. 

As an example, suppose a company selling to in- 
dustry wants to study its methods of approaching 
purchasing agents. It can find out, first of all, how its 
own purchasing department operates, and through 
contacts with other companies can quickly learn 
whether its methods are standard or represent varia- 
tions from normal practice. The same method can be 
used in analyzing the work of design engineers, 
plant operating management or any other part of 
the industrial marketing universe with which ad- 
vertisers in this field are concerned. 

Local chapters of the Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers could easily set up market research com- 
mittees which would undertake various projects to 
be carried out through their own members by study- 
ing the internal operations of their companies. A 
group of advertising people in any industrial center 
could answer most of the simple problems relating 
to buying influences, purchasing procedures, man- 
agement policies and other subjects of interest to 
marketers, by using their own companies as a 
laboratory for investigations of this character. 

One big advantage of utilizing the information 
available right at home is that facts could be as- 
sembled which would enable problems to be clear- 





ly defined. Then if formal research were needed to 
explore the subject more fully, a sound base for this 
work would have been established. 

It might be argued that industrial advertisers and 
marketers represent roughly only about half of the 
industrial market, since many other manufacturers 
serve consumer fields. This is true, but in view of 
the common characteristics of many industrial units, 
regardless of type, close-up studies of how a num- 
ber of companies operate would provide information 
certain to throw light on many subjects concerned 
with markets and marketing problems. 

Professional researchers might also suggest that 
informal studies of the kind suggested would involve 
errors which would tend to invalidate the results, 
even in the case of fairly simple fact-finding explora- 
tions. This may be true to some extent, but on the 
other hand most business decisions are based on 
knowledge of how industry operates obtained in just 
this way—through informal, personal contacts and 
discussions which reveal methods, trends and 
policies. 

The need for more exact information on all phases 
of industrial marketing is so great that the use of the 
facilities ready at hand in every company’s opera- 
tions would prove highly interesting and might open 
a real gold mine of marketing data. This is par- 
ticularly true in the study of just how industry buys, 
how orders are created and how buying influences 
all along the line affect the final decisions. 

And it is certain that the more attention paid to 
marketing research through this simple and informal 
type of study, the more useful would be the projects 
which grow out of it and required professional help 
for planning and execution. 


Ba) 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President 
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PHYSICA 
DISTRIBUTION 


the neglected marketing function 


' 
By BUD REESE 
IM Associate Editor > an Se 


cemicaeanten , aria ene 5 ele ee : 
Te Ea ‘< eeania caida am | 
i ia ae I ie repens paanen? 


' @ He read the company’s ads and talked to its 
salesman. He liked what he read and heard; and 
placed a trial order, to be delivered in six weeks. 

That was seven weeks ago—and still no sign of the 
shipment. He has decided to wait another three days 
before canceling; and he has decided to stick with 
his regular supplier. 

A lot of promotion and sales effort has gone down 
the drain, whether the shipment arrives in the three 
days or not. The cause of the waste is faulty phys- 
ical distribution—not having the product at the right 
place at the right time. 





NOT UNUSUAL . . This situation is hypothetical, but 
similar situations are by no means unusual in indus- 
try today, say the nation’s physical distribution 
specialists. These experts on the movement of fin- 
ished goods to customers and distributors all seem 
to agree that: 

Sales are being lost and advertising claims are 
falling on deaf ears because of faulty physical dis- 
tribution; and marketing men are primarily to blame 
for permitting this situation to exist. 

They say that marketing men have sadly neg- 
lected this important facet of their job—despite the 
fact that in the area of physical distribution there 
exists industry's finest opportunity to improve cus- 


a tomer service and reduce costs. 
Who’s in charge of physical They say that the movement of goods is over- 


distribution? Usually no one. managed, under-managed and mis-managed—at one 
and the same time. The purpose of this article is to 


And this lack of direction often can examine the reasoning behind this rather unanimous 
belief, and to answer these basic questions: 








mean a loss, when there should 
1. Should marketing men concern themselves with 
the physical distribution of their company’s prod- 


tells just what’s wrong ucts? 
and what could be done about it 2. If physical distribution is a function of marketing, 


have been a profit. This article 
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are industrial marketing men neglecting it? 


3. What needs to be done to improve physical dis- 
tribution? And what part do marketers have to play 
in this movement? 


WHY CONCERN YOURSELF? . . “For the average 
firm, physical distribution consumes between 25% 
and 33% of each sales dollar [that is, the cost of 
warehousing, transportation, etc., make up from 25% 
to 33% of the total cost of products delivered at the 
customer’s location]. A firm’s longevity may well 
depend upon reducing this third highest cost of 
doing business [after labor and materials].” 

That statement was made by Dr. Donald J. Bow- 
ersox, assistant director of business development 
for REA Express, New York, at a June meeting of 
the American Marketing Association. 

And at an American Management Association 
conference, Paul A. Wassmansdorf, marketing ad- 
ministration consultant for General Electric Co., 
New York, said, “There is a growing belief that the 
costs of physical distribution which are not readily 
apparent are perhaps as great as the obvious ones. 
These are the costs that result from not having the 
right goods at the right place at the right time. 

“The first, and possibly the largest of these costs 
is the cost of lost sales. Unfortunately, a great deal 
of work remains to be done in computing the cost of 
sales as a result of an unbalanced flow of goods. 
The preliminary work that has been done, however, 
indicates that the cost of lost sales is substantially 
larger than anyone has suspected . . . many sales 
are lost without the seller’s knowing it.” 

A check with physical distribution executives and 
consultants brought out two more immediate rea- 
sons for marketing men to take a new, long look at 
the way their companies move their goods to cus- 
tomers and distributors. The two are closely related. 


1. The cost-service struggle. Marketing and sales 
management are caught in the middle, between the 
field sales force asking for faster delivery and top 
management demanding cost reductions. 

Field sales wants inventories maintained in each 
customer’s backyard; but, maintaining many local- 
ized field inventories is an expensive habit. 


2. Less stocking by distributors. And yet, the ma- 
jority of the experts contacted by IM admit that in- 
dustrial companies are being forced into adding 
more warehouses because an increasing number of 
industrial distributors are shirking their stocking 
function. 

The manager of a newly established branch ware- 
house in Chicago said, “My company hated to create 
my job, but they had no choice. Distributors are 
becoming brokers, refusing to carry adequate stock. 
Our competitors face the same problem, and are es- 
tablishing more branch warehouses; we have to go 
along.” 


THE ‘BOTTOMLESS CUP’ . . Speaking at an American 
Management Association meeting, Jerome P. 


Shuchter, market research director of Federal Pacific 
Electric Co., Newark, N.J., told why his company’s 
marketing and sales management decided to devote 
more attention to the problem of physical distribu- 
tion: 

“We backed into our general warehousing policy 
some ten years ago. With sales expanding rapidly 
and freight costs mounting, we had to reach an 
understanding about the function of warehouses. 
Two different concepts were under consideration: 


1. “The ‘emergency stock’ theory. Were warehouses 
to be used only to provide local emergency stocks 
to our distributors? Under this theory, bulk ship- 
ments would normally be made directly from our 
central warehouse in Newark. 


2. “The ‘bottomless cup’ theory. Were warehouses 
to be a full-dress distribution channel, with large 
stocks available locally? Under this theory, our dis- 
tributors could stock lightly and be assured of an 
unlimited secondary source of supply. 


“On the table were surveys backing the emer- 
gency-stock viewpoint. They showed the tremen- 
dous inventory saving that could be achieved 
through this approach. They showed conclusively 
that direct LCL [less than car load] shipments to 
customers were more economical than through use 
of the warehouse as a dog-leg station. 

“We reached an easy decision that day—and had 
to toss it out the next month! The pace of industrial 
and corporate growth almost passed us by. There 
was no way in the world we could hold to the emer- 
gency-stock concept if even one of our major compet- 
itors took the road to all-out customer service through 
large local backup stocks. And many of our compet- 
itors did take that road. The bottomless-cup theory 
carried the day.” 

Judging from what has been said and written on 
the subject, Federal Pacific Electric is just one of 
many industrial companies to be forced into bot- 
tomless-cup physical distribution. The function of 
having the product at the right place at the right 
time, of meeting customer service demands, has 
become an important determinant of sales effective- 
ness. But . . 


“MOST NEGLECTED’ . . In his AMA speech Dr. Bow- 
ersox said, “Among the many problems consuming 
the time and talents of marketing executives, those 
most neglected relate to physical distribution.” 

At the same meeting, Philip F. Cannon, vice- 
president of Barrington Associates, New York, 
stated, “I don’t want to be so trite as to say—as other 
speakers over the years have said—that there is no 
more promising field for improvement than physical 
distribution; but that is really the way I feel. Allow 
me, if you will, to say at least this much: I think 
that in physical distribution there is a great poten- 
tial for improving customer service and reducing 
costs. And, this potential stands relatively unex- 
ploited. This is virgin territory.” 

Why do these men feel that physical distribution 
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is being “neglected” by marketing men? 

Mr. Cannon explained it this way, “The fact that 
physical distribution, as something other than a cost 
factor, has received very little attention suggests that 
perhaps there is something peculiar or particularly 
difficult about this function. 

“The fact is, however, that the technical, pro- 
cedural and operational aspects of physical distribu- 
tion do not pose any more difficult problems than 
are found in manufacturing or selling. The real rea- 
son for the neglect of physical distribution, I believe, 
is that it is usually not organized very well. Too 
many physical distribution functions are left to fall 
between the chairs, creating many ‘grey areas’ where 
objectives, policies and organizational lines are at 
best fragmentary, if they exist at all. Most common- 
ly, the functions of distribution are split haphazard- 
lv between manufacturing and sales. . . 

“Not infrequently, in discussing job responsibil- 
ities with senior marketing executives, we have had 
them wryly add, ‘Oh yes, another part of my job in- 
cludes liaison with the plant shipping department.’ ” 


WHO DOES WHAT? . . In his book, “Modern Mar- 
keting Management,” Ferdinand F. Mauser, market- 
ing professor at Wayne State University, wrote, “All 
too often . . . inter and intraplant flow of goods are 
under traffic, and the control of regional warehouses 
and inventories are under the jurisdiction of the 
sales department.” ‘ 

The manager of a warehouse on the outskirts of 
Chicago said that in his company, traffic, finished 
goods inventory control and order processing are 
directed by the controller; planning of warehouse 
space is done by the planning manager; order status 
inquiry is headed by the sales manager; and the fac- 
tory manager controls finished goods materials han- 
dling and warehouse management. 

Mr. Shuchter of Federal Pacific Electric said that 
before his company woke up to the importance of 
physical distribution, “We had no . . . really consist- 
ent concept of the distribution function. True, we 
did have a traffic manager; someone did schedule 
shipments; someone did back the process with pro- 
duction schedules; someone did modernize and lay 
out new warehouses; and someone from the market- 
ing department did bird-dog the activity, policing 
warehouse expenses and counting inventories. But, 
all these activities were carried on in different de- 
partments, with insufficient common direction and 
policy.” 

The physical distributions specialists say that be- 
cause of this hodge-podge of authority, customers re- 
ceive incorrect answers to their order status in- 
quiries; orders are not processed with dispatch; and, 
in general, customer service suffers severely. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? . . What is the answer to the 
Hydra-headed distribution problem. Centralization 
of physical distribution planning, obviously—but un- 
der whom? And just what would this person ad- 
minister? 

Here, again, the experts seem to agree. They say 
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that the man for the job is the marketing manager. 
But, they are quick to qualify their suggestion. They 
realize that the man with the marketing manager 
title in many companies is really the sales manager, 
given the title to pay lip service to the “marketing 
concept.” 

In such cases, the experts suggest that a new mar- 
keting title be established, as is being done by an 
increasing number of companies; the title being that 
of physical distribution manager. 


THE ONLY WAY . . Why couldn’t the job simply be 
given to the sales manager, or the production man- 
ager, or the controller? 

Mr. Shuchter answered this question bluntly: 
“There has never been a sales manager who thought 
he had too much inventory—or a finance manager 
who thought he had too little. There has never been 
a production manager who thought production runs 
were long enough—or a sales manager who didn’t 
prefer smaller, more frequent runs.” 


“In physical distribution there is 
a great potential for improving 
customer service and reducing 
costs. And this potential stands 
relatively unexploited. This is vir- 
gin territory."—Donald J. Bower- 
sox, REA Express 


Mr. Cannon was more specific as to what happens 
to physical distribution when it is under sales or 
manufacturing: 


e First, here are some things that he said can hap- 
pen when distribution is sales-directed: 


1. “Sales is naturally inclined to provide customer 
service at any cost, i.e., it might well over-invest in 
branch warehouse inventories [Mr. Bowersox said 
that for a typical warehouse it takes about 75% more 
inventory to satisfy 95% of customer sales from stock 
than it does to satisfy 80%], incur excessive LCL or 
LTL shipping costs, and so forth. 


2. “The traffic department is called upon to serve 
other divisions or functions of the business, such as 
manufacturing and purchasing; its position under 
sales may limit its ability to render corporate service. 


3. “Branch warehouses tend to be located auto- 
matically with branch sales offices, even though the 
organization and location of selling functions in a 
territory bear no relationship to the economics of 
warehouse location. 





[John T. Thompson, general manager of distribu- 
tor products, Raytheon Co., Westwood, Mass., has 
stated that field warehouses frequently create avail- 
ability problems rather than solve them, and some- 
times they inject a communications delay point.] 


4. “Sales executives get saddled with an operating 
function for which they may have little training, and 
less understanding—physical distribution economics.” 

(Mr. Mauser wrote that, “Out of habit, sales de- 
partments often promise deliveries on the Ist and 
15th. The distribution executive who creates an 
awareness of the importance of staggering promised 
delivery dates induces a smoother and less costly 
outgoing flow merchandise. The sales department 
should be checked to determine what the lag time 
is between the customer's placing the order and its 


actually arriving in the shipping department. Such a 


check may reveal delays which often mean the dif- 
ference between high and low transportation costs 
and between prompt deliveries and less satisfactory 
ones. It is often surprising to discover the extent of 


“The first and possibly the largest 
of physical distribution’s hidden 
costs is the cost of lost sales.”— 


Paul A. Wassmansdorf, General 
Electric 


internal delay to which an order is subjected.”) 


e Now, here’s what Mr. Cannon said might happen 
when distribution is directed by manufacturing: 


1. “Operations are restricted under the dominance of 
the manufacturing point of view, which generally 
tends to be introverted and which cannot evaluate 
objectively the needs of marketing for physical dis- 
tribution support. 


2. “Distribution is treated ‘as a subordinate and sec- 
ondary function that does not merit first-rate, top- 
drawer attention from manufacturing executives.” 


QUALIFICATIONS . . What would be the qualifica- 
tions of this physical distribution manager? Would 
he be a traffic manager with planning authority? 

Most physical distribution specialists say “no” to 
the idea of a glorified traffic manager. They say that 
the traffic manager’s preoccupation with detail and 
with activity that is massively routine usually dis- 
qualifies him for the job of physical distribution man- 
ager, The right man for the job would be: 


e Appreciative of the fundamental nature and im- 
portance of physical distribution in corporate plan- 
ning. 


¢ Familiar with distribution costing. “On a national 
average,” says Dr. Bowersox, “transportation services 
account for less than 25% of the total cost incurred in 
marketing logistics [physical distribution]. A total 
cost perspective provides the analytical framework 
necessary for a penetrating evaluation of alternative 
distribution systems. It is interesting to note that 
astute distribution planning will often lead to higher 
transportation cost . . . total cost is the fundamental 
concept.” 


e Appreciative of the need for exacting research to 
support distribution planning. In place of crude ap- 
proximations, fictitious averages and intuitive guess- 
es, distribution planning must be the result of 
effectively utilizing electronic data processing and 
quantitative techniques. 

Dr. Bowersox explained that many advancements 
in this area of quantitative techniques have mush- 
roomed under the catch-all label of operations re- 
search, including a technique commonly called 
linear programming. He said, “While much criticism 
can be voiced on the relative sterility of OR in pro- 
viding significant pay-offs to date, if quantitative 
techniques do hold the promise of significant pay- 
offs, it is reasonably certain they will be realized first 
among logistics problems. 

“The foundations for this prediction are simple: 
many elements of total cost distribution are quanti- 
fiable and can be approximated by near linear rela- 
tionships. . . It is safe to generalize that better than 
90% of historical distribution planning lacked the 
benefits of system logic, mathematical structure and, 
in many cases, even advanced statistical analysis. 
The history of distribution planning represents an 
era of stagnant check-lists and static formulas.” 


CENTRALIZE WHAT? . . So much for the man; now 
for his job. Here’s what the majority of the experts 
contacted by IM say should be administered by the 
physical distribution manager: 


1. Transportation and traffic-the movement of in- 
bound materials to the factory, and the movement of 
finished goods from the factory to final customers, 
branch warehouses and regional distribution centers, 
another factory, freight forwarding or classifying 
points. 


2. Finished goods inventory control—The method of 
a company’s data processing system may dictate the 
assignment of the responsibility for actual mainte- 
nance of the inventory records elsewhere; but where 
circumstances warrant, it may be logical for distribu- 
tion to maintain these records, particularly where 
branch warehouse inventories are concerned. 

Sales and finance would, of course, have the 
major voices in determining levels of inventory; but, 
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finished goods are the immediate physical responsi- 
bility of distribution, which serves as the connecting 
link between sales and manufacturing. 


3. Location of branch warehouses—First, sales would 
define service, in terms of number of days between 
the date of an order from the customer and the date 
of its delivery to the customer. Then it would be the 
distribution manager’s responsibility to maintain at 
least this level of service. As was pointed out earlier, 
the organization and location of selling functions in a 
territory bear no relationship to the economics of 
warehouse location. 


4. Operation of branch warehouses—Sales manage- 
ment skills and energies are best devoted to selling, 
not in handling the routines of warehouse operation. 


5. Order processing and administration—This would 
include: (1) acknowledgment, done under policies 
issued by sales; (2) credit review, done under poli- 
cies, procedures and current credit ratings issued by 
the treasurer’s office; (3) pricing, done under strict 
formulae and price lists issued by sales; (4) order 
editing, done as specified by the controller and by 
sales; (5) invoice preparation and mailing, as pre- 
scribed by the controller; (6) reorder from produc- 
tion—inventory replenishment according to formulae 
emanating from manufacturing, as well as from dis- 
tribution. 

Many physical distribution specialists claim that 


For top management's views on 
physical distribution, see p. 160. 


order processing time can be cut from a third to a 
half through organization of the various facets under 
one man. 


6. Customer service—Distribution should also be 
concerned with answering inquiries on order status 
from salesmen and customers. Distribution would 
not, of course, be responsible for technical service. 


7. Materials handling—Manufacturing has historical- 
ly been responsible for this function, say the experts. 
They point out, however, that in-process materials 
handling methods are not readily applicable to fin- 
ished goods handling. 


8. Package design—Merchandising and sales aspects 
of package design are not the concern of physical 
distribution. However, package design as it affects 
the handling and transporting of merchandise are 
his concern. 


IMPROVEMENT . . Are the physical distribution spe- 
cialists correct in suggesting that planning of the 
movement of finished goods to customers and dis- 
tributors be centralized? Compare the improvements 
in customer service and the reduction of marketing 
costs possible through proper physical distribution 
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management with the distribution system of the 
early growth days of Federal Pacific Electric, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Shuchter: 

“Sam O'Toole was the 1949 version of Ramac. He 
guided the destiny of our stock from its source for 
many years. With orders and memos tucked in every 
pocket, he charged through each day as though it 
were the decisive moment in human history. 

“Emergency! The ABC Distributing Co. placed an 
order for 12 400-amp, three-pole, solid neutral 
switch devices three months ago. The order, it seems, 
has been misplaced and now the salesman, Sam’s 
buddy, is on the phone crying his heart out: He 
faces cancellation of the $600 order and other re- 
prisals too terrible to mention. The card inventory 
shows zero. 

“Enter Sam O'Toole. From the dark recesses of 
the stockroom he drags out three of the precious de- 
vices. His friend, Jake the foreman, will convert two 
from similar units. Up in the factory Sam has spotted 
five almost-complete assemblies coming down the 
line. He drags the plant manager (no lesser mortal 
will do) to the spot and stands panting as the fore- 
man is ordered to stop all work until the devices are 
complete. 

“That’s ten down and two to go. In a flash Sam 
has wired the people at the St. Louis warehouse 
that the switch they will receive today is to be air- 
freighted back to Newark. And finally Sam calls a 
Paterson distributor who is sure to help him out by 
returning a switch he has in stock. His task com- 
plete, Sam calls the salesman to promise shipment 
of eight switches today and four tomorrow, and 
knows in his heart that this was a job well done. 
(Sam, by the way, was also the best pitcher our 
softball team ever had.)” 


1965 . . As for the future, in an American Manage- 
ment Association report on physical distribution, 
A. W. Greene, editor of Distribution Age, Philadel- 
phia, wrote: 

“In 1965 there will be many physical distribution 
managers. They will come from traffic and trans- 
portation, from warehousing, from industrial engi- 
neering, from production, marketing and sales. Each 
will have greater scope and greater breadth of vi- 
sion than the present pioneers of distribution man- 
agment. 

“I see such a man at his desk. It’s a clean desk, 
except for rows of push-buttons, intercoms and 
other executive gadgets. Behind him, and on all 
sides, thore are live charts and graphs, pulsating 
with electronic recordings of up-to-the-moment. in- 
ventories at all distribution points. There are direct 
wire communication lines to all points. 

“As the distribution manager of 1965 sits in his 
white tower of control, his telephone rings. An 
angry voice is heard: “Nine weeks ago I sent you an 
order for three sizes of your model X-5 components. 
You promised seven-week delivery. As of now, I 
haven't received a single unit. If I don’t get this 
shipment by the end of the week, cancel the order!’ 

“Well, . . . maybe in 1966...” e 





Full-size . . All components were used in 20x30’ 
space at NAHB show (photo, right, and drawing, 
above). Components can even be used for two-story 
exhibit. 


Half-size . . Simpson used about half its components 
in 10x10’ booth at NRLDA show (left). Drawing 
shows how booth looked over-all. 


Versatile exhibit 


Simpson Timber makes 1 trade show 
exhibit do the work of 3 or 4 


@ When a company regularly plans to exhibit at 
more than one trade show a year, every year, chances 
are it begins to look around for a way to cut down 
on recurring display costs for new booths each time. 

When Simpson Timber Co. of Seattle found itself 
in this situation, it turned to the modular concept of 
booth construction and gained versatility and cur- 
rency in its displays, as well as realizing an esti- 
mated 50% savings during the first year of use. Even 
greater savings will be realized each time the com- 
ponents are used. 

Initially, the following components were designed 
and built at a cost of about $4,000: 


' product panels 
filler panels 
’ transparency light panels 
’ jiterature panel 
steel posts and sockets 
planter boxes 
10’ box beams 
20’ box beams 


About half of these components were used for the 
display’s debut at the 1960 National Retail Lumber 


Dealers Show in San Francisco, in an area comprised 
of three 10x10’ exhibit spaces. All of them were 
used three months later at the NAHB Show in Chi- 
cago’s new McCormick Place exhibit hall. The space 
at this second show was double that in San Francisco 
(20x30’), and a completely new floor plan was used. 

Because the components are on a four-foot module 
with two-foot filler panels, a floor plan can be de- 
signed for almost any exhibit area up to nearly 
1,000 square feet of floor space. Even a two-story 
booth can be constructed. 

Since all product panels hold samples in modules 
of one- and two-foot depths, samples are inter- 
changeable on any panel. Before this system was 
used, new panels had to be constructed to fit dif- 
ferent show spaces and to keep up with new prod- 
ucts being featured. Now any booth space or size 
can be accommodated and the display kept current 
by making up samples of new products in the pre- 
scribed depths. 

Erection of the booths at the two initial shows 
was supervised by Ed Railsbach of Conderback, 
Inc., San Francisco display builder who made the 
components. Cooperating in its design were Thayne 
B. Jongeward, Simpson advertising and consumer 
relations director; and Robert G. Williams and 
Willard S. Anderson, account supervisor and account 
executive, respectively, of Simpson’s agency, Len- 
nen & Newell, Inc., San Francisco. # 
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About the author 


e Georce H. RALey, a native 
of Connecticut, joined Fafnir 
in 1937, immediately upon 
graduation from the University 
of Connecticut as a mechanical 
engineer. Among the positions 
he has held are district man- 
ager, sales promotion manager 
and engineering manager in 

charge of standards and procedures. 


What engineers want 
in industrial ads: 


If engineers are the men you are try- 
ing most to influence with your ad- 
vertising, then you would do well to 
read this article, which contains 
‘straight from the horse’s mouth’ tips 
on the kinds of industrial ads that 


engineers like best 


@ Most engineers are quick to admit they know 
too little about the techniques of advertising, but 
they are adamant in their view that the majority 
of advertisements on industrial subjects benefit 
them very little. And it is for their benefit that they 
read industrial ads. All too often, the creators of in- 
dustrial advertising appear to overlook this basic 
fact. 


ENGINEERS SURVEYED . . There have been a great 
many stories and magazine articles on the adman’s 
opinion of the engineer. Too seldom have engineers 
presented their side of the case. For this reason, I 
recently conducted a survey to learn how the engi- 
neers in our plant react to industrial advertising. 
Engineers from vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering on down were polled on their reactions to 
20 ads from various business publications which 
come across their desks. These engineers also were 
Assistant Manager asked for general comments on industrial advertis- 
Instrument Bearing Sales ing. Their comments show that engineers definitely 
Fafnir Bearing Co. expect advertising to give them something to add 
New Britain, Conn. to their knowledge or to apply in their daily work. 


By GEORGE H. RALEY 
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LIKES AND DISLIKES . . Here are some sample com- 
ments on what they liked in industrial ads: “ 
educational ads setting forth general rules are 
good,” “ads containing new design features are 
tops,” “literature giving specific data is helpful,” 
“illustrations and specifications are excellent,” “tech- 
nical graphs and charts are good.” 

Here are some of their criticisms: “. . not specific 
enough,” “dislike wild, implied claims,” “not factual 
enough,” “unimpressed by product picture ads,” 
“no place for cheesecake in industrial ads,” “long 
repetition of same ad worthless,” “irritating to pause 


“ 


e New design features 


igen : 
es a ae 


*Specificdata 


e Illustrations and specifications 


e Technical char 


at a pretty ad, only to find it valueless.” 

These responses came from men who are doing 
engineering work at Fafnir in a wide range of fields, 
including instrumentation for guided missiles, jet 
engine bearing application engineering, and _air- 
frame engineering. They work with bearing applica- 
tions on electric motors, domestic appliances, port- 
able tools, textile machinery, machine tools, ag- 
ricultural machinery and automotive and earthmov- 
ing equipment. 

They are also doing research in fields involving 
exotic materials from which bearings will be made 
for instrumentation of moon rockets, satellites and 
electronic brains and digital computers. Nearly all 
of them are practical, broadminded men with com- 
mon sense. 


KEEP IT FACTUAL . . After gathering together their 
general observations on industrial advertising, my 
next step was to record their reactions to the 20 
ads. I was prepared for certain deviations in their 
ratings of the ads. I was completely amazed, as a 
result, to find that almost without exception these 
engineers singled out the same ads as examples of 


types they would read. Why? Because they were 
factual ads, practical and informative advertise- 
ments that gave them something. Illustration and 
color heightened their attractiveness, but basically 
it was what the ad has to say that impressed them. 

This prompted me to wonder why it is that so 
many industrial ads fail to meet the engineer's 
needs. Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean by cit- 
ing examples from two totally different types of ad- 
vertising. To avoid embarrassment to anyone, I 
will not mention product names and refer to them 
simply as “Copy A” and “Copy B.” Each ad is “pro- 


ts Yand graphs 


fessional” in its composition. Otherwise they are as 
far apart as the poles. 


NO REAL INFORMATION . . The first, “Copy A,” 
might, I suppose, be called the dramatic approach. 
It attracts attention—the product, in heroic propor- 
tions, literally bursts through the page. Once at- 
tention is gained, however, the reader is left with 
no more real information than he had at the start. 

The headline labors a metaphor having to do 
with breaking “barriers,” but is otherwise meaning- 
less, inasmuch as no question of a barrier has here- 
tofore arisen in this particular field. 

The copy claims the old cliche, “premium per- 
formance,” which could mean anything, but to me 
suggests the higher price I pay for “premium” gaso- 
line, or most other products so designated. 

Ads of this type almost invariably, I find, tend to- 
ward vague copy and generous use of adjectives 
without qualification which, if I am an example, 
leave the average engineer completely cold. Such 
claims as “greatly increased,” “exacting control,” 
“greater,” “higher,” etc., are of no value to me un- 
less amplified by specific instances. 
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announcine... Flexi-Pak evastic-coveren* 


energy Cariicaee: 


Preassembled belleville spring washers ere now 
availabte in clastic covered units in addition to those 
held together by rivets’ Known as Plen-Pak, mokted 
coverings af rubber neoprene, or other elastic material 
can be applied with the washers under tension, or 
lmtex comting can be applied under no load conditions 
Ip either case, washers form integral spring unite for 
eppbcetons involsing beavy loads in kmited space 

Designed for use on washers with aarrow walls, or 
where there are clearance restrictions. the clastic 
covering nsures correst installation of reruevel of the 
washers assembied im amy sequence. (See cutaway 


‘Whustration above.) This is especially imporsnt 
where washers are stacked in varying sequence. 

As & companion te the previously announced 
Energy Cartridge held together with rivets or pias 
through the mewtral axis, the elastic-covered units 
edd to the versatility of this mereasingty useful type 
of heavy duty spring for stripper or die use, machioe 
mounts and drives, constant-force applications, ete. 

ASC Divisicgs ate ready to talp you wie Ome 
versatility to advantage with Energy 
tailared to your aceds. For more information, write for 
“Fiexi-Pak” fodder 


eee 
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Associated Spring Corporation General Offices: Bristel, Connecticut 
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Straight to the point . . Color in this ad pinpoints the 
internal design of the product. Engineers in the 
Fafnir survey said the ad was “eye-catching” and 
“factual enough to clip for a data file.” 


I assume that the purpose of such advertisements 
is to inspire action of some sort, since they usually 
refer to a bulletin, catalog or other printed matter 
containing “additional” information which is offered 
to the reader. Unfortunately, the engineer to whom 
the message is addressed rarely gets that far in 
cases of this kind. 


PACKED WITH INFORMATION . . “Copy B,” on the 
other hand, is packed with information. It is 
“newsy” in its format and content. The “news” in 
the headline, when a legitimate device and not a 
mere come-on, arrests the engineer’s attention, since 
it is his responsibility to keep up to date on new 
products, processes and services. 

Although a number of related subjects are cov- 
ered, the make-up is well-organized, and each item 
contains enough specific information to enable me 
to determine whether I want to write for more 
complete data. 

The product is illustrated realistically and lends 
authenticity to the entire ad. For these various rea- 
sons, whether I am immediately interested or not, 
my tendency would be to clip the entire page and 
add it to my data files for future reference. 
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Put strength, long life, silence 
into gears and couplings with 
CDF Celoron’ molded plastics 
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Stimulating . . Illustration of the types and uses of 
gears and couplings saves engineers’ time. This is a 
good advertising technique, they say, which stimu- 


lates interest in writing for more information. 


‘RETOOLING’ NEEDED . . After further discussion 
with fellow members of my profession and study of 
the advertising world, I have become convinced 
that the advertising profession has often failed to 
do a better job because there is hard work involved 
in “retooling” for the task. 

I believe the advertising profession generally 
overlooks the fact that a thorough understanding of 
the product is basic to sound industrial advertising. 
Acceptance of this fact provides a starting place 
for better industrial advertising. 

How does this affect the job the advertising man 
must perform? 

Although I don’t insist upon an adman knowing 
how to design or operate a particular product, I 
feel that he must know enough about its design, 
construction and operation to know what the prod- 
uct is and how it works. This is the second step. 
Next he must know about the qualities of the prod- 
uct, including those areas where its applications are 
unique. 

Following this he must determine what qualities 
of the product will appeal most to the particular 
audience he seeks to reach. Only when he knows 
this is he in a position to prepare the ad. During 
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Satisfies hunger “Interesting, informative,” engi- 
neers said of this ad, proving that the product news 
approach is a good one. This is the kind of ad they 
save as reference material, the engineers said. 


these steps, engineering knowledge should be 
called into play as often as it is needed. 


SOMETHING OF VALUE . . It is my theory that the 
quickest way to engage an engineer's attention and 
interest is to give him something new to think about 
and something of value to take away with him. This 
material should be given to him in his own lan- 
guage and on his level of understanding. This is 
not easy. It requires research, conferences with en- 


gineers and, finally, professional writing aimed at a. 


highly technical audience. 

An easy way to judge the final work is to ask the 
simple question: “Would I sell the product to an 
engineer this way in private conversation?” A lot of 
empty ads with pretty faces would be filed in the 
wastebasket if this question were seriously posed. 

Additional facts that the advertising man should 
keep in mind are that the engineer looks to indus- 
trial advertisements to give him information he 
never gets in consumer ads, and further, that the 
good ones save him time in keeping abreast of ever- 
changing products, processes and services. He 
should then set for himself the goals of creating ads 
that are to the point, truthful and in good taste— 
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Into the future . . The engineers said of this ad: 
“startling” . . “educational” . . “projects thinking far 
into the future” . . “compelling headline makes read- 


ing the copy mandatory.” 


and which give information on product perform- 
ance, quality, strength, maintenance cost, specifica- 
tions, etc. He should determine to avoid, at the 
risk of sounding prosaic, high flown exaggerations, 
misleading similes and muddled metaphors. 


SKEPTICAL . . The engineer, because of his training 
and background, is apt to start with a bias against 
all advertising, because so much of it obviously 
aims to influence him through emotional and other 
extraneous appeals. Actually, he succumbs to more 
than he realizes in his private and family life. 

In business, it is quite different, however, be- 
cause here his professional pride is involved. He 
wants to make up his mind on the basis of facts, 
and he will judge what you tell him about your 
product in accordance with the completeness and 
accuracy of the information you give him. 

This does not mean it should not be attractively 
presented. On the contrary, he expects it to be in- 
teresting. If you can make it exciting, so much the 
better. 

If you have a good story, present it in the style to 
which the engineer is accustomed. If you haven't . . 
but of course you have. . 
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Sales managers tell how to 
evaluate a new product 


How, and when, does your company evaluate a new product’s market poten- 
tial? This is the question IM asked a panel of top marketing and sales execu- 
tives for this month’s ‘Industrial Sales Executives Forum’ feature. Here are the 
answers of five of the panel members. Five more replies will appear in the 


November issue 


‘Clear picture of future demand needed’ 


By GEORGE C. SCRIBNER 
Marketing Manager 
Vulcan Electric Co. 

Danvers, Mass. 


@ “How do you evaluate market potential for a 
new industrial product? At what stage of the prod- 
uct’s development should this evaluation take 
place?” 

Probably the answer to these questions will vary 
with the branch of industry and the functional char- 
acteristic of the product. 

A typical industrial product in our industry would 
begin its evolution as a series of similar, yet not 
identical, custom installations. A basic design should 
then be established by engineering. Armed with this 
information, the scope of the market and growth 


possibilities can be established through checking 
these sources: (1) field sales force, (2) business 
publications, (3) mail questionnaires, (4) depth in- 
terviewing where warranted, and (5) comparative 
studies of allied products, etc. 

An analysis of the information obtained, if com- 
plete, will allow marketing to make estimates of 
sizes, prices and usage. 

In summary, I believe a fair evaluation of an in- 
dustrial product potential must follow three basic 
signals: 


1. Scattered inquiries, and custom orders, for similar 
items to fulfill a particular need. 


2. An exhaustive technical study of that need. 


3. A clear picture of the future of the need. 


‘Evaluation by sales force a must’ 


By ROBERT E. MILES 
Sales Manager 
Workwall Div. 

L. A. Darling Co. 
Bronson, Mich. 


@ If a company is big enough so that it can afford 
the services of an outside research organization, or 
so that it can afford its own market research depart- 
ment, we believe this avenue of approach should 
be used for the initial evaluation. But, certainly this 
approach should not be relied upon for complete 
evaluation of a new industrial product. 
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I believe the proper group to assemble such in- 
formation is the field sales force, which is constantly 
in touch with the potential users of the new product. 
With proper direction and help from the head- 
quarters sales department, this group can supply in- 
formation that will make possible the complete 
evaluation of market potential. The advertising de- 
partment or agency, whichever is most expedient, 
can be used to help the field sales force in this task. 

It should be pointed out here that the advertising 
department must work in conjunction with the sales 


force on such a task, so that a comprehensive picture 





William K. Downey 


SALES EXECUTIVES FORUM 


Len 


can be obtained without overlapping efforts, which 
in some cases can prove embarrassing. 

It is my firm opinion that the evaluation of any 
new product should take place prior to any large ex- 
penditures for the development of the product. The 
basic product, initial engineering and possibly hand- 


C. J. Schleeweis 
Adams-Rite 


George C. Scribner E. H. Wiard 
Vulcan Ren 


made prototypes should be completed to prove the 
feasibility of the product itself; but before any tool- 
ing, dies, fixtures, etc., are made, whether permanent 
or temporary, the market should be evaluated to de- 
termine if profits can offset the expenditures neces- 
sary to produce the product. 


‘As critical as the product itself’ 


By WILLIAM K. DOWNEY 
Marketing Vice-President 
Skil Corp., Chicago 


@ Because production lead time for Skil Corp. 
often amounts to many months and sometimes sev- 
eral years, the correct evaluation of the market 
potential of a new product is as critical to its success 
as the product itself. 

Resources can be wasted in production if the 
evaluation is too high or too low. If evaluation is too 
low, tooling may be designed without sufficient life, 
causing early replacement and added expense. If 
too high, it may result in a product that does not 
have enough potential to adequately compensate for 
its introduction, and for this reason may be short- 
lived. 

The Department of Commerce estimates that 90% 
of all new products fail within four years. 

A new product in our industry may be defined as 
a portable power tool developed to do the work 
formerly performed by hand or by a stationary tool, 
or one that can do a far better job than any other 
portable power tool presently obtainable. 

Skil has met with a high degree of success in its in- 
troduction of new products. This success has not 


been the result of chance, but of careful planning, 
knowledge of existing demands in industry for the 
tool, and an estimate based on a market survey of 
what the increase in demand would be once the tool 
was made available. 


FOR EXAMPLE . . Typical of successful new products 
introduced by Skil is the Roto-Hammer, a new tool 
for drilling masonry holes. Until Skil introduced the 
Roto-Hammer, none of the tools available was able 
to perform the job satisfactorily because of high 
maintenance costs and because the electric hammers 
then in use provided only the hammering action 
while the operator had to provide the rotation. The 
deeper the hole, the more laborious the operation 
became. 

From our knowledge of the electric hammer mar- 
ket we knew that sufficient demand existed for a 
better tool to warrant its becoming a major research 
and engineering project. 


SKIL’S PROCEDURE . . Before undertaking its part, 
the research department asked the product depart- 
ment for its performance objectives. These objectives 
were determined by a thorough examination of serv- 
ice records of old hammers and surveys among our 
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salesmen, hammer customers and distributors. 

Combined with our knowledge of the industrial 
hammer market, these surveys convinced us that a 
sufficient demand for a better tool existed to assure 
its success, and the research department was given 
the green light. 

The research department developed many ideas, 
and many prototypes were made before one was 
settled upon as fulfilling the agreed standards. Pro- 
totypes of this new design were made and tested in 
the Skil plant for many months. The hammer was 
put to every conceivable use under the toughest 
conditions. No basic design problems were en- 
countered, so a pilot run of the Roto-Hammer was 
made. For the next six months, hammers manufac- 
tured on this pilot run were put in the hands of dis- 
tributors, their salesmen, our own sales force and a 
number of hammer users. 


THE REAL TEST . . This was the real test—to find out 
what Skil’s engineering breakthrough would do to 
the hammer market, and to indicate to us what the 
market potential would be. 

By correlating the opinions of those to whom the 
Roto-Hammers were demonstrated with our knowl- 
edge of the existing size of the hammer market, the 
share held by each competitor, and the various de- 
signs and weaknesses of competing products, Skil’s 
market research development during this six-month 
period more than confirmed the optimistic predic- 
tions that had been made for the new tool. In fact, 
our earlier evaluation seemed too low. 

We did not use the services of outside research 
organizations in this study because the potential of 
the new product depended so heavily upon the in- 
terpretation of the technical problems that the study 
did not lend itself to the usual data-gathering meth- 
ods. 


PROMOTION . . Our advertising department, in co- 
operation with our advertising agency, next de- 
veloped a promotional program to bring the story 


of the Roto-Hammer to our distributors, their sales- 
men, to Skil salesmen and, of course, to the indus- 
trial consumer. The program was designed to con- 
vince each group and each person within these 
groups that the Skil Roto-Hammer was superior in 
every way to any such tool on the market. 

Results of the product introduction were greater 
than had been anticipated. Our market share from 
the very outset made the Skil Roto-Hammer the 
number one seller in the hammer market—and it 
also appreciably expanded the total hammer market! 

Although sales ran ahead of even the final evalua- 
tion, we were close enough in our estimates so that 
we had no serious production problems in meeting 
demands. However, if we had rested on our original 
evaluation, our production schedule would have 
been too low and the launching of the Roto-Hammer 
would not have been nearly as successful as it turned 
out to be. 


RE-EVALUATION . . Based on sales of the first two 
months, the evaluation had to be increased again. 
Some two years have elapsed since the pilot run of 
the Roto-Hammer, and re-evaluation and expansion 
of the market potential of this tool has gone on con- 
tinually, as, for example, when it was introduced 
overseas. 

The introduction of the Roto-Hammer illustrates 
a need not only for an early evaluation of the market 
potential for a new product, but also of the neces- 
sity for continuous re-evaluation by engineering, 
marketing and research. An exchange of ideas be- 
tween manufacturer and consumer must be main- 
tained after the new product has been launched. 
And the marketing executive charged with the re- 
sponsibility of introducing a new product must be 
certain that every bit of information gathered by 
each person in his organization should be imme- 
diately imparted to him. 

Only through careful coordination of all this in- 
formation can the market potential of any new prod- 
uct be arrived at and its successful sales be assured. 


Says ad agency is great help 


By C. J. SCHLEEWEIS 
Manager Industrial Sales 
Adams-Rite Mfg. Co. 
Glendale, Cal. 


@ There are many types of market studies to 
choose from when you are evaluating the potential 
of a new industrial product. The type used depends 
on the size of the stakes. 

If your product needs elaborate tooling, expensive 
new facilities, additional technical staff and an 
ample supply of working capital, you had better en- 
gage market research specialists and plan on being 
right regardless of the expense. In other words, if 
you can’t afford to be wrong, you had better take 
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every step to be sure the potential is as big as it 
needs to be to insure profitable operation. 

On the smaller scale, however, an advantageous 
method of gauging the market is to present your 
new product in an inexpensive series of ads in hori- 
zontal publications, which can be selected with the 
help of your agency. Let me provide an illustration. 


AN EXAMPLE . . We have a new product which 
seemed to offer attractive potential in the pleasure 
boat market, the automotive market, the aircraft in- 
dustry and the farm and construction machinery 
market. The problem was to ascertain which of these 
was our best market and concentrate our sales ef- 
fort there to gain the maximum advantage. Our ad 





manager and agency selected several horizontal pub- 
lications appealing to design engineers in all indus- 
tries. We tabulated the responses by industry and 
location and were able to see that the farm and 
construction machinery market, centered in the Mid- 
west, represented our best volume potential. 
Samples and literature were prepared and used 
unstintingly to develop and expand the interest 
created by the ads. We are now hot on the trail of 


some very valuable volume business in this, to us, 
new field. 

The total budget was relatively small and the ac- 
tion fast. They key factors in this method of market 
study are: good, attention-getting ads; samples, or 
prestige-type literature; a hard-working office staff 
to get the leads into the field promptly; and hard- 
working representatives who follow up the sales 
leads. 


‘Depends on size of stakes’ 


By E. H. WIARD 
Director, Market Service Div. 
Ren Plastics, Lansing, Mich. 


@ It isn’t difficult for the modern industrial mar- 
keting director to produce and surround himself 
with good data, statistics and analysis reports. But to 
get results from them he must learn (1) to pick 
the best reports and services available for his specific 
need, and (2) to use them effectively. 

This statement is so basic that it is almost trite— 
but how often we miss one, or both, of these in the 
press or the routine of getting the product “on the 
road.” 


AD AGENCY MOST HELPFUL . . In a highly special- 
ized business such as ours, we have found our most 
important area of relief and effective help in the 
careful selection of good ad agency service. This is 
especially true in a relatively small industrial con- 
cern such as Ren, because the marketing director 
must wear many different hats, consequently is rare- 
ly a specialist in al! the facets of marketing. 

Once good rapport with the agency personnel is 
established, the many competent outside market re- 
search organizations and sources available may be 
selected more effectively and their facilities used 
more intellegently on a team approach basis. 


MARKETING, SALES LIAISON .. As any marketing 
project in the small organization expands, the deci- 
sions become more and more interrelated between 
the sales and marketing departments. 

Using a joint team approach, the marketing direc- 
tor can define market objectives, the sales manager 
can inject sales aspects, and together they can in- 
terpret company policy. The marketing director will 
usually have the final say on a marketing decision 
since the end results of the entire program—good or 
bad—are his responsibility. The agency, in turn, will 
offer constant counsel on selection of marketing 
facilities and sources, the implementation of these 
services, and the effective integration of the over-all 
space program. 

While the fine line of balance between the agency 
and the marketing and sales directors of the small 
firm must be maintained, it also must be three-way. 
It is when these three specialists recognize each 


other’s experience and ability that a successful pro- 
gram comes into being. It is when these three are 
working with complete mutual confidence that a 
new industrial product can be most successfully 
launched. 


ROLE OF SALES FORCE. . Since the sales force will 
be an integral factor in the final steps of the market- 
ing program, consideration should be given to bring- 
ing them into the activity in some logical way early 
in the project. Frequently they can provide a 
valuable pipeline of field information with no ap- 
preciable detraction from their sales time and ef- 
fort. 

Most sales people are willing and anxious to co- 
operate, provided they are apprised of the program 
and the objectives, and made a part of the team in 
the early stages. They must not be burdened, how- 
ever, with numerous details of the marketing pro- 
gram which rightfully should be “purchased” from 
other sources. 

Here again, the joint thinking of the agency team 
and the marketing manager should be able to de- 
vise a program to utilize this valuable channel of in- 
formation without disrupting the functional balance 
between sales and marketing. Here again, the inter- 
play between marketing, sales and the agency staff 
becomes important. 


AGENCY'S ‘AFFILIATIONS’ . . In more expansive field 
studies and analysis, we have found it more feasible 
to look more strongly to the agency for guidance and 
implementation. 

The affiliations which a competent, modern agen- 
cy has built up can be called into the market analy- 
sis activity at almost any point—and to practically 
any extent that the study requires and the budget 
will allow. 


IT WORKS FOR REN . . There is no way to guarantee 
that the philosophy and procedures we pursue would 
be completely suitable for any other type business. 

At Ren, we have the enviable combination of fac- 
tors including an administration sympathetic to the 
value of modern marketing activties, a splendid 
liaison and desire for cooperation at department 
head level, an attitude of service among our field 
people, and a competent agency affiliation. ® 
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How advertising 
influences 
‘brand preference’ 


of machine tool 
buyers 


This study shows that if a machine 
tool builder increases his rate of ad- 
vertising, nine chances out of ten he 
will increase brand preference for 
his product. If he cuts advertising, 
nine chances out of ten he’ll lose 
prospects who prefer his product 


By GEORGE W. DEWEY 
Odiorne Industrial Advertising 
Yellow Springs, O. 





@ Within the past three years, two major attempts 
have been made to relate advertising to the sales 
of industrial equipment. In 1958, the Buchen Co., 
Chicago, published a study of 121 companies, which 
concluded that industries which do not cut their ad- 
vertising during a recession year, or the year follow- 
ing, do much better in sales and profits than those 
who cut. In 1959, V. H. VanDiver published in 
Printer’s Ink a study of over 100 companies, which 
concluded that equaling or exceeding competitors’ 
ad spending is a company’s insurance of maintain- 
ing or increasing its share of a market. 

Both studies clearly demonstrate that advertising 
has an effect on the sales of industrial equipment. 
However, both researchers admit that the effect is 
indirect, and that many other factors exert their 
influence somewhere between the original ad and 
the final sale. Now, if advertising seldom influences 
a sale directly, what should it influence directly? 


A TEST OF ADVERTISING . . Hypothesis: publication 
advertising directly influences brand preference, 
which is a measure of prospects’ awareness of, and 
preference for, a company and its products. 

Before a prospect can consider purchasing a piece 
of equipment, he must (1) know that it exists and 
(2) have a favorable attitude toward it. Share of 
mind must precede share of market. 

We at Odiorne Industrial Advertising recently 
conducted a study to test the above hypothesis in 
the case of 15 machine tool builders. 


INFORMATION SOURCES . . In 1957, and again in 
1959, Machinery magazine conducted comprehen- 
sive brand preference studies among samples of 14,- 
000 and 10,000 readers respectively. For each of 26 
types of machine tools, each reader was asked to list 
what make he would consider if he were purchasing 
that type of machine. 

Advertising schedules of 11,000 companies which 
advertise to business and industry are available 
through Brad-Vern’s Reports. These company 
schedules go back through 1955, and list total pages 
by individual publication. 


PROCEDURE . . A random selection of 15 machine 
tool builders was made from among those who 
ranked first in brand preference in different cate- 
gories of the Machinery studies. These builders 
were: Avey, Bliss, Brown & Sharpe, Bullard, Carlton, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine, Fellows, Gleason, 
Gray, Ingersoll, LaPointe, Monarch, National Acme, 
Sunnen and Warner & Swasey. 

Each builder's percentage of brand preference in 
the 1957 study was indexed at 100. His percentage 
in the 1959 study was then indexed proportionately 
to see how much he had gained or lost in preference. 

Each builder's advertising in Machinery was 
tabulated for 1955-56 (the two years preceding the 
1957 study) and for 1957-58 (the two years pre- 
ceding the 1959 study). Two-year periods were 
chosen on the premise that, in the selling of machine 
tools, there is a fairly long “lead time” between 


initial interest and brand preference. 

A builder’s 1955-56 ad page total was indexed at 
100. His 1957-58 ad page total was then indexed 
proportionately. 

To determine an over-all industry rate of advertis- 
ing activity, 1955-56 ad pages for all 15 builders 
were totalled and indexed at 100; then 1957-58 ad 
pages for all builders were totalled and indexed 
proportionately. The 15 builders decreased their 
total rate of advertising between 1955-56 and 1957- 
58 from an index of 100 to an index of 92. 

This enabled us to establish a rate of advertising 
for each builder. In other words, if a builder’s 1957- 
58 ad page index was 92, his rate of advertising was 
the same as the rate of the total group of builders 
(i.e., 92/92=100). If a builder’s 1957-58 ad page 
index was 100, his rate of advertising was higher 
than the rate of the total group (i.e., 100/92=109). 
CONCLUSIONS . . Of seven builders who held or in- 
creased their rate of advertising, six increased their 
percentage of brand preference. Of eight builders 
who decreased their rate of advertising, six showed 
declines in the percentage of brand preference for 
their products. 

Statistically, this means that 95 out of 100 times, 
rate of publication advertising will influence brand 
preference for machine tools. 

The implications of this study are clear: there is 
an overwhelming chance that if a machine tool 
builder increases his rate of advertising, he will in- 
crease the number of prospects who prefer his equip- 
ment. If he decreases his rate of advertising, he will 
lose prospects who prefer his equipment. 

What about those exceptions? We believe these 
are the results of other factors influencing brand 
preference. For example, a radically new machine 
tool might arouse a great deal of interest without a 
proportionate amount of advertising. A machine 
tool builder’s sales force might be exceptionally ef- 
fective (or ineffective). Or a builder might increase 
his advertising quantity without improving its qual- 
ity. 

The ideal combination of factors is an excellent 
product at a good price, an effective sales organiza- 
tion and good advertising in sufficient quantity to 
reach all prospects. Such a combination is hard to 
beat. ry 
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Here are the major reasons industrial 
salesmen become dissatisfied with 
their jobs. Here also are tips for sales 
managers to follow in eliminating 
the roadblocks in the way of building 
a competent and stable sales force 


By ARTHUR R. PELL 
Manager, Sales Div. 
Harper Associates, New York 
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Why industrial 


@ “What's the matter with the Over Bearing Co.? 
As soon as I become accustomed to dealing with one 
of their salesmen, he quits and I have to start all 
over with another.” 

Complaints and comments of this sort do more 
harm to the corporate image projected by a com- 
pany than anything short of shipping defective prod- 
ucts. 

Your customer judges your company by the man 
or men who represent it. If these men keep chang- 
ing, the attitude of the customer will be less favor- 
able, and he will be more prone to shift loyalties 
when the opportunity arises. 

In addition to loss of prestige, the actual cost of 
hiring and training new salesmen is extremely high 

To obtain an experienced salesman takes time 
and money (high advertising costs, employment 
agency fees, the loss of your executives’ time in in- 
terviewing and screening the prospects. ) 

If you are lucky and locate the right man im- 
mediately, it still takes time—and money—to break 
him in. Even an experienced man must learn your 
line, your policies, your way of doing business. 

But more likely, it will take some time to find 
and hire the right man. During this time, your work 
suffers. Nobody is covering the territory on a full- 
time basis. This isn’t exactly the best way to keep 
your customers. 


WHY GOOD MEN GO. . Why is it some companies 
cannot keep salesmen? Not only do good men leave 
their employ, but the firm gets a reputation of not 
being a good place to work. This keeps other good 
salesmen away, and it can hire only mediocre men. 

For the past nine years as manager of the Sales 
Div. of Harper Associates, a New York employment 
agency, I have spoken to thousands of salesmen who 
wished to change jobs. The great majority were 
currently employed but were ready to quit. In 
analyzing their reasons for making this decision, 
three major areas of dissension were evident: (1) 
dissatisfaction with the financial arrangements; (2) 
dissatisfaction with the company, and (3) dissatis- 
faction with the management. Let us examine each 
of these. 


NO. 1 COMPLAINT . . Richard L. had been with the 
Flap Jaw Vise Co. for five years. He had built up a 
territory from $100,000 to $300,000 annual volume. 





salesmen quit 


Now management has decided to realign his terri- 
tory so his “big” accounts are split between him and 
another man. He’s indignant and ready to quit. 

Territorial changes are probably the most common 
cause of quits due to financial factors. Men have 
built territories, have established close relations 
with customers and can depend to a great degree on 
an income based on this territory. Then manage- 
ment transfers them to another territory where they 
must more or less start over. Or management breaks 
up the old territory, or in some other way destroys 
the salesman’s vested interest in it. This hits the 
salesman in the pocketbook, a sure way to diminish 
company loyalty. 








Often territorial adjustments are necessary for the 
best interests of the company. But where possible 
these should not be made in a manner which will 
penalize the salesmen who are affected. 


SWITCHING PAY PLANS. . Another common reason 
for quitting is change of compensation plan. The 
rate of commission is reduced; a salary plan is 
changed to a commission or vice versa; a “fancy” 
incentive schedule replaces a clear commission 
basis. Often these new plans are well thought out 
and are not really reductions in earnings, but lack 
of understanding of them make the salesman feel he 
will lose money. This, of course, precipitates his de- 
sire to quit as much as actual loss of income. 





@ ARTHUR PELL is vice-president, Harper Associates, 
New York employment agency. He is in charge of 
recruiting sales and marketing personnel at Harper. 
He also is professor of personnel and business ad- 
ministration at City College of New York. 








THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT PROBLEM . . Inadequate ex- 
pense accounts are another reason often given for 
quitting. Except where the commission arrangement 
includes expenses, a company should allow their 
men enough funds to cover actual expenses. A sales- 
man who has to “go into a hole” every time he 
goes on the road has good cause to look elsewhere. 


‘THEY BROKE MY WORD’ . . Other than for financial 
reasons, many salesman resignations are caused by 
dissatisfaction with company policies and practices. 

Perhaps the most frequently heard complaint 
about a company concerns the failure to keep to the 
salesman’s agreements with his customers. Failure to 
deliver when promised is a good example of this. A 
salesman’s word should be the company’s bond. 
When promises are not kept, how can the salesman 
expect continued good relations with the customer? 

This problem can be licked by making certain that 
salesmen know the company’s capacities and limita- 
tions and that they are carefully trained to avoid 
making commitments unless they know they can 
be fulfilled. But once commitments are made under 
these conditions, the company has to go out of its 
way to make sure that they are met. 

It is very important to most of us that we “keep 
face” in our dealings with others. If a company re- 
verses a salesman’s decisions, ignores his agreements, 
goes over his head to his customers, he is made to 
feel small and unimportant in the eyes of these cus- 
tomers. This repeated loss of status is another cause 
of salesmen resigning their jobs. 


MORE COMPLAINTS . . Another complaint about 
companies is nepotism and favoritism in promotions, 
territory assignments and deliveries. It is self-evident 
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that one cannot retain good salesmen if every break 
goes to the boss’s brother-in-law. 

Among the other frequently heard reasons for 
leaving a company are lack of confidence in the 
company, the industry or the product. This again 
can be overcome by proper training and indoctrina- 
tion. Every company has something in which it 
excels—some factor of which it is particularly proud. 
For a salesman to be successful, he must believe in 
his company and his product. Every effort should 
be made to sell him on this. 

Another frequently cited reason for leaving is a 
feeling of insecurity. “The company has laid off 
other men—maybe I’m next. I'd better start looking.” 

Often the man the firm wants most to keep looks 
for another job because he’s afraid he'll be one of 
those terminated when a company is “reorganizing.” 

This can be prevented by good rapport between 
the company and its men, a true understanding of 


the company’s objectives and the feeling of security 
caused by the knowledge that the salesman is part 
of a company that has always been fair in its deal- 
ings with its men. 


IT’S UP TO THE BOSS . . Many of the reasons sales- 
men quit can be traced directly to the practices of 
the sales manager. A sales manager who lacks a 
good understanding of human relations and motiva- 
tions can do considerable harm to the morale and 
thus to the efficiency and stability of his sales force. 

Often sales executives are chosen because they 
have been top salesmen. This is not enough. The 
sales manager must be more than a salesman. He 
must be a planner, a leader, an inspirer and coun- 
selor. 

One of the most common complaints against sales 
managers is failure to recognize each salesman as an 
individual. All men do not think alike—cannot be 
motivated in the same way. 

One salesman responds best to money incentive, 
another to contest competition, another to flattery 
and still another must be pushed. A good sales 
manager must analyze his men and determine how 
to obtain the best from each. The wrong approach 
often causes the loss of a good salesman. 


REMEMBER THE GOOD THINGS, TOO . . Another 
common failing on sales management’s part is to 
harp on mistakes and ignore achievements. Praise 
when properly given can do wonders for salesmen. 
Sales managers, naturally, should not praise indis- 
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criminately, but certainly should recognize especially 
good work. 

The boss who only criticizes and assumes that his 
men know they are doing well if he does not “chew 
them out” is kidding himself. Most men thrive on 
recognition. Going out of your way to praise good 
work results in a more loyal staff. 

Most everyone likes to know how they are do- 
ing. Salesmen are no exception. “I'm not happy,” 
Douglas S. told me, “because I don’t know where I 
stand. I'm meeting my sales quota, but is this 
enough? Does the boss expect more from me? I wish 
I knew.” 

Periodic heart-to-heart talks with each man, re- 
viewing accomplishments, establishing future goals 
and evaluating with each man his strengths and 
weaknesses can be very effective. 


DON’T OVERSELL . . Often the seed of a salesman’s 
dissatisfaction is sown before he is hired—at the time 
of the job interview. The position is oversold or 
misrepresented to him. He may be led to believe the 
job has higher earning potential than it really has— 
or has more opportunity for advancement. These 
may not be deliberate falsehoods, but just over- 
enthusiasm on the sales managers part. Another fre- 
quent complaint is that sales managers minimize 
the amount of travel required. “I was told 30% travel 
and I found myself on the road 40 weeks out of the 
year,” is an oft-repeated reason for leaving a job. 

“I was passed over twice when district sales 
manager spots opened,” one salesman told me. 
“When I asked why, I was told I was needed in my 
territory and even though I was in line for the pro- 
motion, my boss wouldn’t release me—so I quit.” 

Blocking a man’s advancement never works. In 
this case, the salesman was not only lost to his boss, 
the regional manager, but to the company itself. 

On the other hand, men have left companies be- 
cause they were advanced to positions they did not 
want. Many a happy and successful salesman does 
not want to be loaded with the responsibilities of 
management. To promote a man against his will 
may also result in losing him. 


ANALYZE YOUR OPERATION . . Much study, money 
and effort have gone into the processes of selecting 
the right men for sales jobs. Yet retaining success- 
ful, proven, trained men is far more important than 
selecting and training new men. 

Once you have a good man, every effort should 
be made to keep him successful, keep him happy, 
and thus keep him on your sales force. 

How can you do this? Analyze your own opera- 
tion, and talk to your salesmen to learn if any of 
your policies are causing dissatisfaction. Look over 
your records to see what men you have lost that you 
would have liked to stay on—and then decide what 
you could have done to keep them. Then take action 
to correct whatever faults you discover. By doing 
this, you can maintain a stable and enthusiastic sales 
force that will keep your sales curve moving in the 
right direction. . 





‘Selling’ ads 
to distributors 


Binks Mfg. Co. has come up with an 
effective way to merchandise ads to 
distributors. Here’s how it works 


@ Binks Mfg. Co. has found a good way to get 
sales people, distributors and dealers to use ads as 
sales tools. 

The Chicago paint spray equipment firm, places 
approximately 15 to 30 different ads in over 70 busi- 
ness publications each month—a sizable sales ad- 
vantage for dealers and distributors in itself—but 
with the added potential of increased sales when 
the ads are used as sales tools. 

A program was started last year by the Binks 
agency, Robertson Advertising, Chicago, to mer- 
chandise the company’s ads. Preprints of ads to ap- 
pear within the next 30 days were sent each month 
to more than 200 distributor sales personnel, but re- 
sponse was weak. 

“Tt was obvious that our mailings were ending up 
in the waste basket, unread and unused,” reports 
Jack Swan, Robertson vice-president and Binks ac- 
count executive. 

“Convinced that our ad format, aimed at helping 
Binks customers solve spray painting problems, had 
strong sales appeal in preprint form, we decided to 
load our guns with the salesmen’s vernacular and 
take new aim.” 


SELLING SALESMEN . . Previously, all Binks ad pre- 
prints were sent under a Binks advertising depart- 
ment memo which briefly identified featured ads, 
listed where they would appear, and indicated they 
were available. 

With the first preprints under the new format 
went an attached card picturing two important tools 
to the salesman—his head and feet—with this tag 
line: “Let your head save your feet.” Copy told how 
an ad preprint permitted the salesman to be in two 
places at the same time, using the ad in place of 
personal calls in his hectic schedule. A detachable, 
post paid reply card asked that he fill in blanks for 
reprints needed and return to Binks. 

Response went up immediately, according to John 
E. Rowe, Binks vice-president and advertising direc- 
tor, although not yet to the level thought possible. 
Next step was to try cheesecake and humor (see 
illustrations ) . 

The cheesecake mailer drew responses from one 
distributor salesman in every four contacted. Pre- 
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Eye-stopper . . Binks Mfg. Co. uses these cards, at- 
tached to preprints of Binks’ ads, to interest distribu- 
tors in using the ads as sales tools to complement 


personal calls. 


print orders soared to more than 3,000. 

“More important,” reports Mr. Swan, “our replies 
indicated the salesmen were scanning all ad pre- 
prints and ordering specific materials to fit customer 
requirements. We knew our message was getting 


through.” 


HOW IT’S DONE . . Now firmly launched on the eye- 
stopper format, Binks preprint messages will con- 
tinue at a mailing per month, alternating humorous 
cartoons with photographs, always keyed to a self- 
addressed reply card. 

The Binks advertising department handles all 
preprint requests, which are filled within 48 hours 
after receipt, another important facet of this mer- 
chandising effort, according to Mr. Rowe. 

In place of attempting to load down the dis- 
tributor salesman with a list of ways to use reprints 
effectively, each mailing now sets forth a single idea 
and suggests the salesman try it. 

“In this way, we can tie our reminder into a 
particular promotion Binks may be planning, in- 
cluding new product introductions, convention ex- 
hibits, and/or a special industrial application story— 
all designed to benefit the distributor and extending 
an invitation for him to follow through on his own,” 
Mr. Swan emphasizes. 

“Having found an effective way to interest the 
distributor salesman, we feel he'll help sell the mer- 
chandising program the rest of the way, because of 
his own success with it.” ® 
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A 
basic 


guide 


to 


Industrial Packaging 


By GERALD STAHL 
Gerald Stahl Associates 
New York 


Packaging is an area still neglected 
by many companies selling to indus- 


try. This article outlines the basic 


considerations to be met in indus- 
trial packaging. It tells how to decide 
whether you need a new packaging 


program, and how to execute one 


@ It is important to bear in mind from the start 
that the major function of industrial packaging to- 
day, unlike that of consumer packaging, is not to 
“sell” the product, but to identify it. By this defini- 
tion we can include in the general category of pack- 
aging anything from tags and trade marks stenciled 
directly on the product itself to, of course, wrappers, 
boxes and other “packages.” 

Often packaging must do this identification job 
under extremely adverse circumstances. It doesn’t 
matter if the package is stored in a well-lit modern 
warehouse or in a dark, disorganized basement—it 
must signal its contents instantly, tell its story in a 


flash. 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS . . Other demands made upon 
packaging relate to its physical construction. De 
velopment of physical packaging is the province 
usually of the packaging engineer; however, many 
significant contributions have been made by the in 
dustrial designer 

In the area of physical packaging there has been 
considerable cross-pollination between industrial and 
consxener producers. Many innovations for comsunser 
vrkets have found application to nidustrial weer 


by the appearance of many so-called industrial prod- 
ucts on consumer shelves. Do-it-yourself hardware 
products, hi-fi components and farm equipment are 
no longer strictly industrial products. Packaging for 
these items, and others like them, reflect consumer 
appeal as well as industrial and trade requirements. 

The primary objective of physical development is 
to achieve maximum protection for the product 
against deterioration and damage in shipping. In 
addition it must simplify handling; save storage 
space; expedite automatic feed-in of raw materials 
or products; minimize weight and size of shipments. 

Technical innovations in physical packaging may 
originate from many sources: from the manufacturer 
of the raw material used in packaging, the package 
supplier, or the product manufacturer. Within the 
manufacturing company, packaging ideas may come 
from any one of the many departments concerned 
with it: purchasing, production, engineering, re- 
search and development, traffic, market research or 
any of the other creative marketing departments. 


AD, ‘IMAGE’ OPPORTUNITIES . . Finally, packaging 
for industry must satisfy another demand. To many 
industrial manufacturers, the marketing opportun- 
ities packaging offers is often not sufficiently clear. 
He knows that he has to have packaging. He can 
appreciate the opportunity it offers for better client 
service. But he may tend to feel that because he is 
not selling to housewives, the way his package 
“looks” is not really important to his sales. He thus 
overlooks the tremendous potential his packaging 
offers as a “free” advertising medium, with proven 
ability to create customer confidence !n his product 

There is still another function of packaging that 
is even less well understood; its role in proje ting 
thes corpewaye identity into the customer's home 
ground. Operating as «a “silent salesman” for the 
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also makes a definite visual statement—good or bad— 
about it in the process. 





WHY REDESIGN? 





We have just discussed the major requirements of 
industrial packaging. If your packaging is not per- 
forming adequately in all of these areas, then it ob- 
viously needs reorganization and redesign. But 
there may be other reasons why a company’s man- 
agement will begin to question the efficiency of its 
packaging system. 

Perhaps new lines are being added. Perhaps many 
individual products have been accumulated, each 
bearing its own visual identity, and thus losing out 
on the benefits of corporate identification. Perhaps, 
as in one case we know of, new divisions and sub- 
sidiaries have been accumulated, each with its own 
marketing identity, which could benefit from visual 
association with the parent company. 

Perhaps new management has appeared on the 
scene with a ‘new broom” glint in its eye. Perhaps 
management has become aware that it has been 
supporting a packaging “anti-system,” unwieldy and 
inefficient, overlapping in function and obsolete in 
materials and serviceability. 

Another reason for management decision to rede- 
sign can be natural obsolesence of product identifi- 
cation, as well as physical packaging. Expanding 
product lines, new trade practices, etc., can make a 
system unworkable overnight—a confused and con- 
fusing jumble of numbers, letters, codes and colors. 

New practices and growing competition can often 
bypass the unwary company that fails to keep up in 
packaging procedures. Packaging that does not stack 
or palletize properly in customer's plant or ware- 
house, that does not show product identification im- 
mediately and clearly, can mean the difference be- 
tween “sale” or “no sale” in today’s industrial market 
place. 





WHOSE JOB? 





For the company that has come to this realiza 
tion, there are three major types of design service 
available. Which one is chosen to do the job depends 
on many factors: the company's own internal set-up, 
the type of problem involved, the extent of service 


required. Budget is less of a factor than might be 
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expected. In the last analysis, getting the right kind 
of service to do the job is the most economical 


policy. 


STAFF DESIGNERS . . Staff designers are often a 
luxury only the largest companies can afford. Com- 
panies which place considerable emphasis on good 
design in all of their activities may have a qualified 
design staff. But they may also rely on the services 
of an industrial design consultant for over-all direc- 
tion and long range planning—and where dramatic 
redesign of basic elements such as the corporate 
identification system, for example, are desirable. 
They will also use the design facilities of their sup- 
pliers, to deal with specific packaging problems. 

Other companies may depend entirely on their de- 
sign and engineering staff to keep their packaging 
up to industry standards. In addition, people from 
purchasing, sales, marketing and other departments 
will contribute their time to the over-all problem, 
working in conjunction with the internal packaging 
staff. The danger in this lies in the amount of time 
they may have to devote to it. Often it becomes 
merely one of a number of continuing management 
projects for which less and less time can be found in 
the press of day-to-day business. If this happens, 
packaging soon falls behind in terms of priority—and 
begins to show it. 

Also company managements that prefer to use the 
services of the staff designer often fail to keep in 
mind that if he is to fulfill his function it is essential 
that he be able to communicate his opinions and rec- 
ommendations without being inhibited by his posi- 
tion in the management hierarchy. 


PACKAGING SUPPLIERS . . Packaging suppliers offer 
a complement of design and engineering services to 
deal with specific packaging assignments. They can 
bring to bear expert knowledge and experience on 
the problems of materials and construction, and 
often offer technical facilities for experimentation 
and testing. 

Many of the most outstanding physical packaging 
innovations have been the work of the packaging 
supplier, as the result of dealing with a specific 
client problem. These innovations, however, remain 
the property of the supplier, who thus grants his 
client only a head-start on competition, instead of 
exclusive rights 

Another word of caution: Suppliers often fall vie 
tim to the universal desire to “get something for 
nothing.” The manufacturer who seeks to play off 
one supplier against another does himself as well as 
the supplier a disservice, If the interests of the sup 
plier are respected, he ow. better seryice the nweds 


of his customer 
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Here are the major reasons industrial 
salesmen become dissatisfied with 
their jobs. Here also are tips for sales 
managers to follow in eliminating 
the roadblocks in the way of building 
a competent and stable sales force 


By ARTHUR R. PELL 
Manager, Sales Div. 
Harper Associates, New York 
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Why industrial 


@ “What's the matter with the Over Bearing Co.? 
As soon as I become accustomed to dealing with one 
of their salesmen, he quits and I have to start all 
over with another.” 

Complaints and comments of this sort do more 
harm to the corporate image projected by a com- 
pany than anything short of shipping defective prod- 
ucts. 

Your customer judges your company by the man 
or men who represent it. If these men keep chang- 
ing, the attitude of the customer will be less favor- 
able, and he will be more prone to shift loyalties 
when the opportunity arises. 

In addition to loss of prestige, the actual cost of 
hiring and training new salesmen is extremely high. 

To obtain an experienced salesman takes time 
and money (high advertising costs, employment 
agency fees, the loss of your executives’ time in in- 
terviewing and screening the prospects. ) 

If you are lucky and locate the right man im- 
mediately, it still takes time—and money—to break 
him in. Even an experienced man must learn your 
line, your policies, your way of doing business. 

But more likely, it will take some time to find 
and hire the right man. During this time, your work 
suffers. Nobody is covering the territory on a full- 
time basis. This isn’t exactly the best way to keep 
your customers. 


WHY GOOD MEN GO. . Why is it some companies 
cannot keep salesmen? Not only do good men leave 
their employ, but the firm gets a reputation of not 
being a good place to work. This keeps other good 
salesmen away, and it can hire only mediocre men. 

For the past nine years as manager of the Sales 
Div. of Harper Associates, a New York employment 
agency, I have spoken to thousands of salesmen who 
wished to change jobs. The great majority were 
currently employed but were ready to quit. In 
analyzing their reasons for making this decision, 
three major areas of dissension were evident: (1) 
dissatisfaction with the financial arrangements; (2) 
dissatisfaction with the company, and (3) dissatis- 
faction with the management. Let us examine each 
of these. 


NO. 1 COMPLAINT . . Richard L. had been with the 
Flap Jaw Vise Co. for five years. He had built up a 
territory from $100,000 to $300,000 annual volume. 





salesmen quit 


Now management has decided to realign his terri- 
tory so his “big” accounts are split between him and 
another man. He’s indignant and ready to quit. 

Territorial changes are probably the most common 
cause of quits due to financial factors. Men have 
built territories, have established close relations 
with customers and can depend to a great degree on 
an income based on this territory. Then manage- 
ment transfers them to another territory where they 
must more or less start over. Or management breaks 
up the old territory, or in some other way destroys 
the salesman’s vested interest in it. This hits the 
salesman in the pocketbook, a sure way to diminish 
company loyalty. 








Often territorial adjustments are necessary for the 
best interests of the company. But where possible 
these should not be made in a manner which will 
penalize the salesmen who are affected. 


SWITCHING PAY PLANS . . Another common reason 
for quitting is change of compensation plan. The 
rate of commission is reduced; a salary plan is 
changed to a commission or vice versa; a “fancy” 
incentive schedule replaces a clear commission 
basis. Often these new plans are well thought out 
and are not really reductions in earnings, but lack 
of understanding of them make the salesman feel he 
will lose money. This, of course, precipitates his de- 
sire to quit as much as actual loss of income. 





@ ARTHUR PELL is vice-president, Harper Associates, 
New York employment agency. He is in charge of 
recruiting sales and marketing personnel at Harper. 
He also is professor of personnel and business ad- 
ministration at City College of New York. 








THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT PROBLEM .. Inadequate ex- 
pense accounts are another reason often given for 
quitting. Except where the commission arrangement 
includes expenses, a company should allow their 
men enough funds to cover actual expenses. A sales- 
man who has to “go into a hole” every time he 
goes on the road has good cause to look elsewhere. 


“THEY BROKE MY WORD’ . . Other than for financial 
reasons, many salesman resignations are caused by 
dissatisfaction with company policies and practices. 

Perhaps the most frequently heard complaint 
about a company concerns the failure to keep to the 
salesman’s agreements with his customers. Failure to 
deliver when promised is a good example of this. A 
salesman’s word should be the company’s bond. 
When promises are not kept, how can the salesman 
expect continued good relations with the customer? 

This problem can be licked by making certain that 
salesmen know the company’s capacities and limita- 
tions and that they are carefully trained to avoid 
making commitments unless they know they can 
be fulfilled. But once commitments are made under 
these conditions, the company has to go out of its 
way to make sure that they are met. 

It is very important to most of us that we “keep 
face” in our dealings with others. If a company re- 
verses a salesman’s decisions, ignores his agreements, 
goes over his head to his customers, he is made to 
feel small and unimportant in the eyes of these cus- 
tomers. This repeated loss of status is another cause 
of salesmen resigning their jobs. 


MORE COMPLAINTS . . Another complaint about 
companies is nepotism and favoritism in promotions, 
territory assignments and deliveries. It is self-evident 
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that one cannot retain good salesmen if every break 
goes to the boss’s brother-in-law. 

Among the other frequently heard reasons for 
leaving a company are lack of confidence in the 
company, the industry or the product. This again 
can be overcome by proper training and indoctrina- 
tion. Every company has something in which it 
excels—some factor of which it is particularly proud. 
For a salesman to be successful, he must believe in 
his company and his product. Every effort should 
be made to sell him on this. 

Another frequently cited reason for leaving is a 
feeling of insecurity. “The company has laid off 
other men—maybe I’m next. I'd better start looking.” 

Often the man the firm wants most to keep looks 
for another job because he’s afraid he'll be one of 
those terminated when a company is “reorganizing.” 

This can be prevented by good rapport between 
the company and its men, a true understanding of 
the company’s objectives and the feeling of security 
caused by the knowledge that the salesman is part 
of a company that has always been fair in its deal- 
ings with its men. 


IT’S UP TO THE BOSS . . Many of the reasons sales- 
men quit can be traced directly to the practices of 
the sales manager. A sales manager who lacks a 
good understanding of human relations and motiva- 
tions can do considerable harm to the morale and 
thus to the efficiency and stability of his sales force. 

Often sales executives are chosen because they 
have been top salesmen. This is not enough. The 
sales manager must be more than a salesman. He 
must be a planner, a leader, an inspirer and coun- 
selor. 

One of the most common complaints against sales 
managers is failure to recognize each salesman as an 
individual. All men do not think alike—cannot be 
motivated in the same way. 

One salesman responds best to money incentive, 
another to contest competition, another to flattery 
and still another must be pushed. A good sales 
manager must analyze his men and determine how 
to obtain the best from each. The wrong approach 
often causes the loss of a good salesman. 


REMEMBER THE GOOD THINGS, TOO Another 
common failing on sales management's part is to 
harp on mistakes and ignore achievements. Praise 
when properly given can do wonders for salesmen. 
Sales managers, naturally, should not praise indis- 
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criminately, but certainly should recognize especially 
good work. 

The boss who only criticizes and assumes that his 
men know they are doing well if he does not “chew 
them out” is kidding himself. Most men thrive on 
recognition. Going out of your way to praise good 
work results in a more loyal staff. 

Most everyone likes to know how they are do- 
ing. Salesmen are no exception. “I’m not happy,” 
Douglas S. told me, “because I don’t know where I 
stand. I'm meeting my sales quota, but is this 
enough? Does the boss expect more from me? I wish 
I knew.” 

Periodic heart-to-heart talks with each man, re- 
viewing accomplishments, establishing future goals 
and evaluating with each man his strengths and 
weaknesses can be very effective. 


DON’T OVERSELL . . Often the seed of a salesman’s 
dissatisfaction is sown before he is hired—at the time 
of the job interview. The position is oversold or 
misrepresented to him. He may be led to believe the 
job has higher earning potential than it really has— 
or has more opportunity for advancement. These 
may not be deliberate falsehoods, but just over- 
enthusiasm on the sales managers part. Another fre- 
quent complaint is that sales managers minimize 
the amount of travel required. “I was told 30% travel 
and I found myself on the road 40 weeks out of the 
year,” is an oft-repeated reason for leaving a job. 

“I was passed over twice when district sales 
manager spots opened,” one salesman told me. 
“When I asked why, I was told I was needed in my 
territory and even though I was in line for the pro- 
motion, my boss wouldn’t release me—so I quit.” 

Blocking a man’s advancement never works. In 
this case, the salesman was not only lost to his boss, 
the regional manager, but to the company itself. 

On the other hand, men have left companies be- 
cause they were advanced to positions they did not 
want. Many a happy and successful salesman does 
not want to be loaded with the responsibilities of 
management. To promote a man against his will 
may also result in losing him. 


ANALYZE YOUR OPERATION . . Much study, money 
and effort have gone into the processes of selecting 
the right men for sales jobs. Yet retaining success- 
ful, proven, trained men is far more important than 
selecting and training new men. 

Once you have a good man, every effort should 
be made to keep him successful, keep him happy, 
and thus keep him on your sales force. 

How can you do this? Analyze your own opera- 
tion, and talk to your salesmen to learn if any of 
your policies are causing dissatisfaction. Look over 
your records to see what men you have lost that you 
would have liked to stay on—and then decide what 
you could have done to keep them. Then take action 
to correct whatever faults you discover. By doing 
this, you can maintain a stable and enthusiastic sales 
force that will keep your sales curve moving in the 
right direction. ¥ 





‘Selling’ ads 
to distributors 


Binks Mfg. Co. has come up with an 
effective way to merchandise ads to 
distributors. Here’s how it works 


@ Binks Mfg. Co. has found a good way to get 
sales people, distributors and dealers to use ads as 
sales tools. 

The Chicago paint spray equipment firm, places 
approximately 15 to 30 different ads in over 70 busi- 
ness publications each month—a sizable sales ad- 
vantage for dealers and distributors in itself—but 
with the added potential of increased sales when 
the ads are used as sales tools. 

A program was started last year by the Binks 
agency, Robertson Advertising, Chicago, to mer- 
chandise the company’s ads. Preprints of ads to ap- 
pear within the next 30 days were sent each month 
to more than 200 distributor sales personnel, but re- 
sponse was weak. 

“Tt was obvious that our mailings were ending up 
in the waste basket, unread and unused,” reports 
Jack Swan, Robertson vice-president and Binks ac- 
count executive. 

“Convinced that our ad format, aimed at helping 
Binks customers solve spray painting problems, had 
strong sales appeal in preprint form, we decided to 
load our guns with the salesmen’s vernacular and 
take new aim.” 


SELLING SALESMEN . . Previously, all Binks ad pre- 
prints were sent under a Binks advertising depart- 
ment memo which briefly identified featured ads, 
listed where they would appear, and indicated they 
were available. 

With the first preprints under the new format 
went an attached card picturing two important tools 
to the salesman—his head and feet—with this tag 
line: “Let your head save your feet.” Copy told how 
an ad preprint permitted the salesman to be in two 
places at the same time, using the ad in place of 
personal calls in his hectic schedule. A detachable, 
post paid reply card asked that he fill in blanks for 
reprints needed and return to Binks. 

Response went up immediately, according to John 
E. Rowe, Binks vice-president and advertising direc- 
tor, although not yet to the level thought possible. 
Next step was to try cheesecake and humor (see 
illustrations ) . 

The cheesecake mailer drew responses from one 
distributor salesman in every four contacted. Pre- 
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Eye-stopper . . Binks Mfg. Co. uses these cards, at- 
tached to preprints of Binks’ ads, to interest distribu- 
tors in using the ads as sales tools to complement 


personal calls. 


print orders soared to more than 3,000. 

“More important,” reports Mr. Swan, “our replies 
indicated the salesmen were scanning all ad _ pre- 
prints and ordering specific materials to fit customer 
requirements. We knew our message was getting 


through.” 


HOW IT’S DONE . . Now firmly launched on the eye- 
stopper format, Binks preprint messages will con- 
tinue at a mailing per month, alternating humorous 
cartoons with photographs, always keyed to a self- 
addressed reply card. 

The Binks advertising department handles all 
preprint requests, which are filled within 48 hours 
after receipt, another important facet of this mer- 
chandising effort, according to Mr. Rowe. 

In place of attempting to load down the dis- 
tributor salesman with a list of ways to use reprints 
effectively, each mailing now sets forth a single idea 
and suggests the salesman try it. 

“In this way, we can tie our reminder into a 
particular promotion Binks may be planning, in- 
cluding new product introductions, convention ex- 
hibits, and/or a special industrial application story— 
all designed to benefit the distributor and extending 
an invitation for him to follow through on his own,” 
Mr. Swan emphasizes. 

“Having found an effective way to interest the 
distributor salesman, we feel he'll help sell the mer- 
chandising program the rest of the way, because of 
his own success with it.” * 
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A 
basic 


guide 


to 


Industrial Packaging 


By GERALD STAHL 
Gerald Stahl Associates 
New York 


Packaging is an area still neglected 
by mony companies selling to indus- 


try. This article outlines the basic 


considerations to be met in indus- 
trial packaging. It tells how to decide 
whether you need a new packaging 


program, and how to execute one 


@ It is important to bear in mind from the start 
that the major function of industrial packaging to- 
day, unlike that of consumer packaging, is not to 
“sell” the product, but to identify it. By this defini- 
tion we can include in the general category of pack- 
aging anything from tags and trade marks stenciled 
directly on the product itself to, of course, wrappers, 
boxes and other “packages.” 

Often packaging must do this identification job 
under extremely adverse circumstances. It doesn’t 
matter if the package is stored in a well-lit modern 
warehouse or in a dark, disorganized basement—it 
must signal its contents instantly, tell its story in a 


flash. 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS . . Other demands made upon 
packaging relate to its physical construction. De- 
velopment of physical packaging is the province 
usually of the packaging engineer; however, many 
significant contributions have been made by the in- 
dustrial designer. 

In the area of physical packaging there has been 
considerable cross-pollination between industrial and 
consumer producers. Many innovations for consumer 
markets have found application to industrial uses, 
and vice versa. This interaction has been intensified 
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by the appearance of many so-called industrial prod- 
ucts on consumer shelves. Do-it-yourself hardware 
products, hi-fi components and farm equipment are 
no longer strictly industrial products. Packaging for 
these items, and others like them, reflect consumer 
appeal as well as industrial and trade requirements. 

The primary objective of physical development is 
to achieve maximum protection for the product 
against deterioration and damage in shipping. In 
addition it must simplify handling; save storage 
space; expedite automatic feed-in of raw materials 
or products; minimize weight and size of shipments. 

Technical innovations in physical packaging may 
originate from many sources: from the manufacturer 
of the raw material used in packaging, the package 
supplier, or the product manufacturer. Within the 
manufacturing company, packaging ideas may come 
from any one of the many departments concerned 
with it: purchasing, production, engineering, re- 
search and development, traffic, market research or 
any of the other creative marketing departments. 


AD, ‘IMAGE’ OPPORTUNITIES . . Finally, packaging 
for industry must satisfy another demand. To many 
industrial manufacturers, the marketing opportun- 
ities packaging offers is often not sufficiently clear. 
He knows that he has to have packaging. He can 
appreciate the opportunity it offers for better client 
service. But he may tend to feel that because he is 
not selling to housewives, the way his package 
“looks” is not really important to his sales. He thus 
overlooks the tremendous potential his packaging 
offers as a “free” advertising medium, with proven 
ability to create customer confidence in his product. 

There is still another function of packaging that 
is even less well understood: its role in projecting 
the corporate identity into the customer’s home 
ground. Operating as a “silent salesman” for the 
company, the packaging not only identifies it, but 
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also makes a definite visual statement—good or bad— 
about it in the process. 





WHY REDESIGN? 





We have just discussed the major requirements of 
industrial packaging. If your packaging is not per- 
forming adequately in all of these areas, then it ob- 
viously needs reorganization and redesign. But 
there may be other reasons why a company’s man- 
agement will begin to question the efficiency of its 
packaging system. 

Perhaps new lines are being added. Perhaps many 
individual products have been accumulated, each 
bearing its own visual identity, and thus losing out 
on the benefits of corporate identification. Perhaps, 
as in one case we know of, new divisions and sub- 
sidiaries have been accumulated, each with its own 
marketing identity, which could benefit from visual 
association with the parent company. 

Perhaps new management has appeared on the 
scene with a ‘new broom” glint in its eye. Perhaps 
management has become aware that it has been 
supporting a packaging “anti-system,” unwieldy and 
inefficient, overlapping in function and obsolete in 
materials and serviceability. 

Another reason for management decision to rede- 
sign can be natural obsolesence of product identifi- 
cation, as well as physical packaging. Expanding 
product lines, new trade practices, etc., can make a 
system unworkable overnight—a confused and con- 
fusing jumble of numbers, letters, codes and colors. 

New practices and growing competition can often 
bypass the unwary company that fails to keep up in 
packaging procedures. Packaging that does not stack 
or palletize properly in customer’s plant or ware- 
house, that does not show product identification im- 
mediately and clearly, can mean the difference be- 
tween “sale” or “no sale” in today’s industrial market 
place. 





WHOSE JOB? 





For the company that has come to this realiza- 
tion, there are three major types of design service 
available. Which one is chosen to do the job depends 
on many factors: the company’s own internal set-up, 
the type of problem involved, the extent of service 
required. Budget is less of a factor than might be 


expected. In the last analysis, getting the right kind 
of service to do the job is the most economical 
policy. 


STAFF DESIGNERS . . Staff designers are often a 
luxury only the largest companies can afford. Com- 
panies which place considerable emphasis on good 
design in all of their activities may have a qualified 
design staff. But they may also rely on the services 
of an industrial design consultant for over-all direc- 
tion and long range planning—and where dramatic 
redesign of basic elements such as the corporate 
identification system, for example, are desirable. 
They will also use the design facilities of their sup- 
pliers, to deal with specific packaging problems. 

Other companies may depend entirely on their de- 
sign and engineering staff to keep their packaging 
up to industry standards. In addition, people from 
purchasing, sales, marketing and other departments 
will contribute their time to the over-all problem, 
working in conjunction with the internal packaging 
staff. The danger in this lies in the amount of time 
they may have to devote to it. Often it becomes 
merely one of a number of continuing management 
projects for which less and less time can be found in 
the press of day-to-day business. If this happens, 
packaging soon falls behind in terms of priority—and 
begins to show it. 

Also company managements that prefer to use the 
services of the staff designer often fail to keep in 
mind that if he is to fulfill his function it is essential 
that he be able to communicate his opinions and rec- 
ommendations without being inhibited by his posi- 
tion in the management hierarchy. 


PACKAGING SUPPLIERS . . Packaging suppliers offer 
a complement of design and engineering services to 
deal with specific packaging assignments. They can 
bring to bear expert knowledge and experience on 
the problems of materials and construction, and 
often offer technical facilities for experimentation 
and testing. 

Many of the most outstanding physical packaging 
innovations have been the work of the packaging 
supplier, as the result of dealing with a specific 
client problem. These innovations, however, remain 
the property of the supplier, who thus grants his 
client only a head-start on competition, instead of 
exclusive rights. 

Another word of caution: Suppliers often fall vic- 
tim to the universal desire to “get something for 
nothing.” The manufacturer who seeks to play off 
one supplier against another does himself as well as 
the supplier a disservice. If the interests of the sup- 
plier are respected, he can better service the needs 
of his customer. 
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CONSULTANT . . The consulting industrial designer 
is the logical choice for the company that wishes to 
maintain continuous appraisal and upgrading of its 
packaging program in relation to other marketing 
factors. 

Ideally, packaging should not be regarded as an 
isolated problem. It must be integrated with all of 
the company’s long-range marketing strategy, with 
corporate or product identity and with customer 
service. It is the industrial designer's job to relate 
the packaging system to all other corporate func- 
tions: to costs, production and distribution and to 
the message the company seeks to deliver in adver- 
tising, promotion and sales. 

He should be considered as an objective, over-all 
consultant, who is oriented and experienced in all 
areas of packaging design and application. He can 
work with the internal design staff, the supplier, the 
advertising agency and company management to 
solve packaging problems in relation to over-all mar- 
keting factors. 





CONTACT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





No matter which service—or combination of de- 
sign services—the industrial corporation decides to 
use, there are certain basic management decisions 
and moves that must be made if the packaging pro- 
gram is going to succeed. The first is the question of 
management responsibility. 


MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY . . Total packaging 
expenditures today exceed $17 billion, making this 
the sixth largest industry in the United States. To 
the manufacturer of many consumer products it is 
often a vital “second product.” Packaging decisions 
in these companies are presided over by top man- 
agement, and considered to be a major part of total 
marketing strategy. 

While the “packaging committee” system is still 
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widely used, the trend among many of the more 
progressive of these companies today is toward the 
single executive who controls all packaging func- 
tions, assisted by representatives of all operating de- 
partments. The latter make suggestions and recom- 
mendations as part of a subordinate committee. 

To many industrial companies, however, packag- 
ing is still treated as a minor activity, relegated to a 
subordinate position within a company department. 
But indications are strong that this is changing. 
Many leading industrial producers today are borrow- 
ing more than one leaf from consumer product pack- 
aging procedures, and adapting them to systems 
that will fulfill their particular needs. 

These companies favor the executive over the 
committee system. No matter what part of the cor- 
porate management chart he comes from, he is 
usually on the vice-presidential level, marketing- 
oriented and invested with enough authority to de- 
mand and get cooperation from other department 
heads. He is responsible for obtaining clear deci- 
sions from management. 

Without this clear cut establishment of authority 
and responsibility at the beginning, any one of a 
number of things can happen. Preliminary action 
can be held up, shunted from department to depart- 
ment, executive to executive. Decision can be post- 
poned, or reversed after much valuable time has 
been spent in pursuing promising directions. Worst 
of all, final decisions can drop into limbo, with no 
one, unless he has been specifically empowered to 
do so, willing or able to say that all-important “yes.” 

Thus, machinery must be established at the outset 
to counteract all of the factors operating against 
clear-cut decision-making. 

One point more: All interested parties should be 
brought in at the beginning—major suppliers, where 
they are involved, the advertising agency, the legal 
department, cost accounting. Proper coordination at 
the start can result in, among other things, sub- 
stantial savings in cost through bulk buying; reduc- 
tion of supplier problems, avoidance of violation of 
either state or federal laws, and increased man-hour 
productivity. 


SUFFICIENT RESEARCH . . The second management 
decision to be made deals with the area of research. 
If you consider a packaging project as a triangle, 
with the final result at the apex, then the base of the 
triangle must be research. Only the fullest effort at 
this beginning stage will prevent needless waste of 
time, energy and money later on. Now is the time 
for full exploration—of the existing packaging and 
packaging machinery, of packaging production, of 
warehousing and transportation, of product design 
and characteristics, of inventory control, of sales and 
advertising, and of customer and trade practices. 
It is amazing, but true, that many corporate ex- 
ecutives who are aware of the least detail of their 


company’s operations in other areas often know very 
little about its packaging procedures—or those of 
their customers. The best way for them to find out, 
we've found, is to “take a walk” from factory assem- 





bly line to customer’s showroom, to observe each 
phase of the packaging program in action. 

This kind of operational self-searching can also 
have a healthy effect on other corporate activities. 
In many cases for example, packaging redesign has 
led to complete overhauling of the company’s cor- 
porate identification system. 


HOW MUCH RESEARCH? . . The amount and kind of 
research undertaken will depend on the scope of the 
packaging assignment, and the facilities the com- 
pany has chosen to solve it. 

Thus, if the problem is one of graphic redesign 
and an internal design staff is being used, it is up to 
them, working in conjunction with all department 
heads, to study all factors relating to the product 
and its position in the marketplace. How can the 
package be made more useful through redesign of 
codes and other types of product identification sys- 
tems? What are current trade practices in this area? 
What is the competition doing? How can we im- 
prove on it? What does the company want to say 
about the product? What would give a better im- 
pression of the company as well as the product? 

If the problem involves structural redesign, and a 
supplier is involved, then extensive research must be 
done to explore every possible material and tech- 
nique which would serve,to make a better package. 
Sometimes this is carried on by these services using 
their own facilities; sometimes they set up “work- 
shops” on the company premises; sometimes they 
do both. 

If the problem is one of total graphic redesign of 
all product and company identification (along with 
the packaging program) and an industrial designer 
is retained, then proper direction must be given to 
make sure that those graphic areas which he must 
explore in the development of the “right” identifica- 
tion design will not prove to be inappropriate or 
thankless. 

All of this activity must be coordinated by the 
packaging executives at the company, working in 
cooperation with the outside services where used, to 
be sure that the research being done is as complete 
as necessary, is directed toward the right goals, and 
is being done within the time period scheduled for 
it: 





ESTABLISHING CRITERIA 





Following explicit study of the over-all require- 
ments, a basic guide for packaging improvements 
must be worked out and approved by top manage- 
ment. 

Now is the time for departmental disagreements 
to be aired—not later when work has started. Objec- 
tives should be written down. It has been our ex- 
perience that if the objectives cannot be written 
down in simple declarative sentences, they are prob- 
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ably too diffuse or complex to be workable. 

Basically there are two major areas with which 
everyone is primarily concerned: graphics and phys- 
ical packaging. One is the province exclusively of 
the staff or consulting designer; the other largely 
that of the packaging engineer. Yet both must work 
together to resolve their individual problems and re- 
quirements if the resulting packaging program is to 
be a success. 


GRAPHICS . . The major objective of graphic design 
for industrial packaging is, as we have said, identifi- 
cation, or labeling the product. Despite this, many 
labels we've seen look as though their fundamental 
purpose were just the opposite. Often, they are con- 
fusing, burying vital information in an over-all 
graphic pattern, offering too much or too little in- 
formation, using hard-to-read typefaces or color 
schemes. 

Basically, whether glued or printed, the label 
should answer the following questions: Who makes 
it? What is it? How much does it weigh or measure? 
What is its finish or formulation? And sometimes: 
how does it work? 

In addition, the label must be sure to meet all 
state and federal legal requirements. Information 
about this is available from trade associations and 
the regulatory agencies involved. Shipping regula- 
tions must be met as well as those federal statutes 
governing interstate commerce. 


CODES . . With the increasing complexity of product 
lines and the information regarding them, more and 
more manufacturers are relying on the development 
of simple, logical, easy-to-read codes to help identify 
their products in the warehouse and on customer's 
shelves. 

These have become increasingly important as 
competition and specialization add to the number 
of products being sold. Add to this the dying off of 
the experienced stockroom clerk and his replacement 
by mechanized inventory systems, and it becomes 
clear how the factor of product identification has 
become major in the development of industrial 


packaging. 


THE ‘COMPANY LOOK’ . . Corporate identification 
is another important factor in the graphic design 
of packaging. In industry, perhaps more than in con- 
sumer field, the reputation and standards of the 
manufacturer are of prime importance in getting 
sales. 

While clever or effective graphics can never be 
said to make a company successful by making it 
“look successful,” it is equally true that the company 
that does maintain high standards of quality can 
vitiate its good intentions and performance by poor 
visual identity. Just as with advertising, promotion 
and internal and corporate communications, packag- 
ing graphic design plays its part in building up the 
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total public image of the company, its products and 
its services. 


GRAPHIC LIMITATIONS . . In addition to the basic 
requirements dictated by trade practices and mar- 
keting needs, graphics must be highly adaptable to 
many different applications. They must be com- 
patible with the physical natures of many different 
materials and techniques used in modern packaging 
production. Yet, they must retain their basic char- 
acteristics no matter how and where they are used. 

Corrugated cartons, for example, are printed with 
rubber plates which cannot reproduce fine detail, or 
meet the registration tolerances that metal plates 
can. Thus graphics must be simple, strong and with- 
out complicated detail. In addition, graphic design 
of the carton itself must take into consideration 
other physical limitations. Corrugated cartons can- 
not usually be printed with continuous color blocks 
running around from side to side. Slight margins 
must usually be left between color areas on each 
panel. 

Printing on metal drums, to give another example, 
is a tricky affair due to their curved surfaces. In the 
silk screen process that is most frequently used, the 
designer must allow for slippage—again the design 


and graphics used must be simple and without com- 
plications. 

Flexographic printing of plastic bags and other 
types of containers presents a number of special 
problems. Printing on plastic bottles and jars, for 
example, presents great difficulty—both identifica- 
tion and the packaging layout must avoid overlap- 
ping of color areas and overprinting. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS . . As a protective agent, the 
package may have to cushion delicate machine parts, 
inhibit corrosion of metal products and/or prevent 
change or deterioration of chemicals. Also, over re- 
cent years increased emphasis has been placed on 
the convenience factor in industrial. packaging. 
Proof of this are the many new “working package” 
concepts being offered today to industry. 

In its role as protector of the product, industrial 
packaging often has special demands made upon it 
which are seldom required of packaging for con- 
sumer use. 

For one thing, it might have to protect longer, 
sometimes for months. While the cake mix or cereal 
package has a comparatively short life, lasting usual- 
ly only until it is opened or a few days beyond, the 
industrial package may have to last until the last 


Sate: A AR RAN AEE TL RR RINER SN 
TEN IMPORTANT PACKAGING QUESTIONS 


® Before embarking on a new packaging program, 
we suggest that you ask yourself the following ques- 
tions. Their answers can determine the success or fail- 
ure of the program, and have a direct effect on its 
cost and efficiency. 


1. Who is in charge of the over-all direction of the 

packaging program? Is he: 

® A high-level executive of the company? 

@ Empowered to obtain intra-departmental co- 
operation and top-level decisions? 
Assisted by a committee of departmental ad- 
visors? 
Devoting sufficient attention to the packaging 
program? 


. What kind of design services will be necessary? 
Does the program involve: 
® Redesign of surface graphics and identifica- 
tion? 
Structural packaging redesign? 
Over-all packaging consultation and direc- 
tion? 


. What facilities does the company have at its dis- 
posal for expediting packaging research and de- 
velopment? Does it have: 
® An internal design staff? 
® Internal research facilities? 
© “Workshop” facilities for testing packaging 

materials and procedures? 


. What outside facilities will be needed to sup- 
plement those available within the company: 
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A consultant research organization to survey 
acceptability of present packaging among 
customers? 

® A packaging supplier? 

® A consultant industrial designer? 


. What are basic packaging requirements: 
® Improving identification system? 
@ Upgrading product image? 
@ Better physical packaging? 
®@ Reorganization and redesign of the entire 
system? 


. What is the competition doing? Is it successful? 


. What departments within the company are di- 
rectly involved in the packaging program or 
packaging changes—production, traffic, re- 
search and development, legal, cost accounting, 
purchasing, advertising and marketing, public 
relations and promotion, shipping, other? 


. How efficiently does the present packaging sys- 
tem operate on the assembly line; in the ship- 
ping room; en route by truck, railroad, sea or 
air; when exposed to weathering, heat, cold, 
humidity, drops or punctures; at the customer’s 
warehouse; in relation to other systems, other 
related products and trade practices? 


. How could it operate more efficiently? 


. How can the present packaging system be im- 
proved to reduce man-hours, cut costs? 





item it contains is used. In the case of some sizes of 
nails, for example, this can mean many months. 

In addition, the value of the product must be 
considered. Electrical fixtures for the building in- 
dustry, for example, which can be worth a good 
deal, are packed in individual cartons. So are preci- 
sion instruments and technical equipment. Packag- 
ing for these products must be precisely engineered 
to protect under all kinds of conditions for long 
periods of time. Metals often require special protec- 
tion such as oil casings. 

Packaging for many of these products must be 
able to resist seepage and must have a reclosing fea- 
ture that is as air-tight as the original seal. Wax 
wraps, double seals, moisture barriers are only some 
of the techniques used to reinforce the protective 
qualities of industrial packaging materials. 





RESULTS, REWARDS 





On the face of it, industrial packaging control and 
improvement offers many rewards. Savings—in cost, 
in man-hours, in effort—is one. Greater sales im- 
pact is another. Often, a company will find its great- 
est benefits will come from an unexpected source. 
For example, one company redesigned and reor- 
ganized its entire corporate identification system as 
a result of research developed during a packaging 
program. 

More frequently, however, management will re- 
port results such as these (actual cases): 


¢ Reduced number and sizes of packaging from 
over 250 to 60; with savings in cost of over half. 


© Consolidated packaging with shippers to elim- 
inate overlapping sizes. 


© Developed new physical packaging that protected 
the product better, with inner construction that cut 
costs. 


¢ Simplified packaging procedures, reduced waste 
of wrapping and sealing materials as well as man- 
hours. 


¢ Established a control system that maintains con- 
tinuous check on efficiency of packaging materials 
and techniques. 


© Won new trade respect with better looking, easy- 
to-handle shippers. This company found that by us- 
ing light-color corrugated shippers, with a new non- 
skid surface and easy-to-read identification, its 
product received more careful treatment from 
freight handlers and . truckers. 


© Created new marketing identities that offered 
greater possibilities for advertising and promotion. 


To the corporation willing to give its packaging 
program the proper time and effort, the rewards can 
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be great indeed. And in this era of the “hard sell,” 
the packaging program can no longer be considered 
a frill. In playing up the “pluses” offered by better 
packaging, sales promotion and advertising can gain 
real marketing advantages over competition by 
making corporate claims of excellence and service 
more believable. * 





PACKAGING MATERIALS 


¢ Perhaps nothing has had more of an impact 
on the entire packaging industry than the de- 
velopment of the plastics industry following 
World War II. Plastics are gaining in im- 
portance every year. 

They have offered packaging designers 
many new opportunities—for greater develop- 
ment of the “working package,” in which the 
package becomes part of the product, found 
especially in the food and chemical indus- 
tries; for greater aesthetic value as designers 
learn to use plastic’s inherent characteristics 
to better advantage. Used as a bond with foil, 
paper or practically any other material, plastics 
have added new strength, utility and ver- 
satility to the arsenal of packaging. 

From the metals industry, too, have come 
many new developments in the past few years, 
with foil a leading product for many kinds of 
packaging use. 

Despite this, paper boxboard is still the 
number one packaging material in use today. 
Cheap, infinitely adaptable, printable, it ful- 
fills the majority of packaging needs effective- 
ly. New developments in the boxboard indus- 
try have produced kraft board today that is 
thinner, stronger and brighter than ever. Used 
with other materials, such as plastics, it can be 
made water and chemical-proof. And it adapts 
better than any other material to graphic de- 
sign. 

To select the right material for the job, the 
packaging designer must have a vast amount 
of information at his elbow. He must know 
the physical characteristics of the product, dry 
or wet; and in some cases, its chemical make- 
up as well as that of the packaging material 
under consideration. As developments in the 
field of packaging materials and high-speed 
packaging machinery grow, those concerned 
with the problem face an increasingly com- 
plex situation, one for which greater and great- 
er specialization may well be the only answer. 
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Advertising and marketing is known as a 

fieid in which job changes are frequent— 

and often unexpected. For the young marketing 
man, getting fired probably means just a pause 
in his march to the top. For the older man, 
however, it can mean professional oblivion. 
This article is one man’s answer to the 


latter problem—the problem of. . 


t to do when you're 


“fired at 
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NOW wHaTae. In common with many men who 
have gone Soangh the same experience, I found 
myself in my late fifties, unemployed, and with no 
promising prospects of finding an opening. Contrary 
to general opinion, men with top executive experi- 
ence and near retirement age usually find it harder 
to place themselves in comparable jobs than skilled 
workers on the lower levels. 

One reason for this is that executives generally 
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Frank W. Gray Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


grow up with their companies. The opinion which so 
often prevails is that what they have accomplished 
in one administrative picture is no definite indication 
of what they can do in another. Another reason is 
that older men are apt to be considered poor health 
risks, not as adaptable as younger men, and not as 
eligible for fringe benefits, such as pension plans. 

I certainly was not ready to become inactive and 
was under no great financial pressure. The problem 
was: how to use my experience in advertising and 
sales promotion to best advantage. 


SETS UP SHOP . . After casting about for a few 
months, talking to various people, and filing applica- 
tions with employment agencies, I was finally con- 
vinced of the futility of trying to hurdle the age 
barrier and landing an executive job in any way 
comparable to the one I had lost. 

So, I rented a small office in a good location, fur- 
nished and equipped it, and started out to see what 
I could do in the way of building business as a mar- 
keting consultant. 

Fortunately, I had accumulated a good deal of in- 
formation on the marketing of various lines, and had 
saved hundreds of samples of what I considered dis- 
tinctive literature, advertising layouts, sales letters, 





bulletins, and other material which impressed me as 
outstanding. These files proved of great value later 
on, and showed the wisdom of planning ahead. 

I made a few personal contacts, and sent out one 
mailing, consisting of a letter explaining my back- 
ground and what I was prepared to do, together 
with a factual resume of my educational and busi- 
ness experience. The letter went by first class mail, 
personalized as to names and addresses, to a hand- 
picked list of about 300 firms of small and medium 
size. They were mostly manufacturers, although 
some service businesses were included. 


GRATIFYING RESPONSE . . The response was gratify- 
ing. Several heads of small manufacturing companies 
and other businesses called in and made appoint- 
ments for interviews. Within a period of two months 
I had signed up, on a retainer basis, nine accounts, 
the monthly income from each ranging from a high 
of $250 to a minimum of $25. After six months I 
had 12 clients, which was about the maximum I 
could handle without employing a man of similar 
qualifications. 

And in addition to the regular clients, opportuni- 
ties constantly came up to do special jobs at set fees, 
such as writing sales letters, laying out and writing 
copy for all kinds of literature and setting up small 
advertising campaigns. I was even called in to make 
rather extensive marketing recommendations, in 
cases where companies were losing ground and 
wanted a fresh and experienced opinion. 


ORGANIZATION . . In order to complete my service 
without adding to my overhead, I made connections 
with some service companies which did good work 
and charged fair prices. These included a printing 
firm, a direct mail house, an advertising art and pro- 
duction group and a commercial photographer. 

I also made a connection with an advertising 
agency which had served my previous company. 
The orders I had for general advertising were placed 
through this agency. No split commissions were in- 
volved, because I already earned a retainer from 
the agency for handling overflow copy work and 
special assignments. 

Some of my friends have asked me why I did not 
operate as an advertising agency. There were several 
reasons why I did not want to do this. First, a small 
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agency is in a difficult position competitively, and 
considerable financing is required for the equipment 
and personnel necessary to give complete service. 
Then, too, as a consultant I was in a better position 
to advise on advertising and merchandising without 
being suspected of opportunism. 

I found that the average small manufacturer needs 
help on his over-all marketing picture, rather than 
specialized advertising counsel. He needs qualified 
opinions on such things as product development and 
design, packaging, appointment of agents -or hiring 
of salesmen, promotion and merchandising within 
the scope of his financial limitations. His new busi- 
ness promotion usually requires the development of 
literature, catalogs, sales letters, training programs— 
rather than a large amount of commissionable adver- 
tising. Most advertising agencies are not geared to 
handle accounts of this type. 


CHALLENGING . . After having been grooved in one 
type of business for so many years, I found the 
variety of problems in consultation work to be stim- 
ulating and challenging. With the help of the serv- 
ice companies to handle production details, and 
with long experience and plenty of source material 
at my disposal, it was not difficult to keep everyone 
satisfied, and to get the work out on time. 

The personalities and marketing problems en- 
countered over several years of independent consult- 
ing work would furnish material for an interesting 
book. I helped promote everything from welding 
torches to aluminum roofing, ladies’ suits and coats 
to cigaret lighters, automobile polish to machine 
tools. I also worked with insurance brokers, a stock 
and bond house, an engineering firm and a couple 
of dude ranches. I learned a good deal about why 
some products click and why others don’t, why some 
businesses stay small, and what it takes in manage- 
ment brains and financing to put a new project on a 
paying basis. 


KNOW-HOW PAYS OFF . . The best recommendation 
I had on the quality of my work is that most of my 
clients stayed with me, year after year. I have not 
found it necessary to send out another business 
solicitation mailing—I always had all I could do. 

For those interested in the possible financial re- 
turns of business consulting, I can say that I have 
averaged a monthly gross of over $1,200, with a 
net of around $800, during all the years I have op- 
erated in this capacity. 

The lesson to be learned from this experience is 
that know-how can be made to pay off. I have seen 
other older men with specialized experience in var- 
ious lines do the same thing, some on a more elab- 
orate scale. Consulting work is gratifying in that it 
involves self expression, without many of the frus- 
trations, pressures and political angles found in most 
corporate jobs. 

The need is there, the field is wide open, the over- 
head is small, and the rewards are satisfactory to 
men with specialized knowledge who are up against 
the age barrier and who don’t want to retire. & 
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_SAMPLE 


Perennial success . . Ad at the left was used by the 
Varflex Co. from 1949 to 1961, with increasing in- 
quiries every year. Because of its success, when the 
plates for the ad wore out, it was changed just a 
little, as shown at right. 


When does 
an ad 


wear out? 


Varfiex Co. ran exactly the same ad 
for 11 years. This article 

tells why that ad was so successful 
for so long . . and how it was 
changed (just slightly) and put to 
work again 


By PHILIP W. BURTON 
Marketing & Research Director 
Barlow Advertising Agency 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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@ We ran exactly the same ad for 11 years. Dur- 
ing that time it pulled inquiries steadily—whole 
basketfuls of inquiries. The client was delighted, 
and we were pleased, too. 

Then the publications told us the plate was 
wearing out. We had noticed, of course, that the 
illustration had become a little fuzzy. (Incidentally, 
this ad was publication set. All that was provided 
each publication was the illustration and reverse 
cuts—economical as all get out but a bit inconsistent 
typographically. ) 

Now, what to do? Do the ad again exactly as it 
is? Or change it to bring the artwork and typogra- 
phy up to date? If we do change it, how much of 
a change should it be? 

We finally did decide to change it (although not 
very much), but before making that decision we 
took a good long look at the ad to see why it had 
been so successful. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT . . The ad was made up for 
Varflex Corp., Rome, N. Y., our client since 1946. 
Varflex makes electrical insulating tubing and 
sleeving, sold principally to manufacturers of elec- 
trical and electronic components and appliances. 
Other important customers are the armed services 
and aeronautical industries. 

Eleven years ago our analysis of the market 
seemed to indicate that our most logical media 
were electrical and electronic publications that hit 
almost all the markets in which we're interested. 
(The publications used are Electrical Design News, 
Electrical Equipment, Electronic Design, Electron- 
ic Equipment Engineering, Electronic Industries, 
Industrial Equipment News, New Equipment Di- 
gest and Product Design & Development.) 

To encourage inquiries, we decided we would 
have to make some kind of offer that would be truly 
useful but which would not be too expensive to 
send out in good numbers. 

Finally we settled upon a sample test kit (total 
cost: about $1 per kit) as our offer. This selection 
was made because the engineer-readers of the pub- 
lication could use the samples to test dielectric 
strength and resistance factors of the Varflex tubing 
and sleeving. The first ad containing this coupon 
offer was made in 1949. 

It pulled inquiries from the start. We tried the ad 
again. This time it drew even more inquiries. A 
third insertion of the ad brought still more inquiries. 
John Finnegan, Varflex sales manager, and Jack 
Macken, Barlow account executive, were convinced. 

From that day to the recent “change,” we've been 
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running the same ad, without change, every five or 
six months in each of about eight publications. 


ABOUT 14,000 INQUIRIES . . Since 1954, when Var- 
flex set up a new system for recording ad response, 
we've picked up about 10,000 inquiries (see accom- 
panying table). We would judge that the total num- 
ber of inquiries from 1949 is around 14,000. 

Anyone used to consumer inquiry returns might 
not be impressed by these numbers, but we're very 
happy when we consider the nature of the respond- 
ents and the companies they represent. Take, for 
example, the insertion of December, 1960. Forty- 
five inquiries came in the first batch. Two dozen 
more were added later. 

When we break down the 45 inquiries from the 
one publication we find, among the respondents: 33 
engineers (chief engineers, design engineers, manu- 
facturing engineers, etc.); three factory managers; 
one research and design engineer; five designers; 
one president, and two technicians. 

Companies listed by these respondents included 
Sylvania, Remington Rand, General Motors, Strom- 
berg Carlson, Raytheon and General Electric. Over 
the years the story has been the same. Respondents 
have been important men in important companies. 


HERE’S WHY . . Now, why has this ad been so suc- 
cessful? Why hasn’t it worn out its welcome? Here 
are the reasons we've settled on: 


1. Stress on an offer of help. With the complex, 
responsible jobs held by almost all of our respond- 
ents, any offer of help is considered. Our headline 
doesn’t win any prizes for creativity, but it answers 
a need. 


2. Offer being made is useful to the respondent. As 
said earlier, the offer of sample test kit is genuinely 
useful to the respondent. He can use it in his daily 
work. He hasn’t wasted his time in sending for it. 


No letdown . . Chart at left shows number of in- 
quiries received each year in response to free offer 
in Varflex ad. In seven years, almost 10,000 in- 
quiries were received from good prospects for Var- 
flex products. 


3. Used right publications. Almost everyone read- 
ing the publications is in the market for Varflex 
products. In some other business publications, the 
offer might be interesting to only a fraction of the 
total readership. 


4. Shifting readers of publications. New people 
come into the electronics field constantly. In the 
years of this advertisement’s life, readership of elec- 
tronic publications has been in a constant state of 
change. Our ad is always there. 


AND, THE CLIENT . . Above all, we have a client 
courageous enough and perceptive enough to realize 
that it makes sense to continue running the same 
advertisement when that advertisment has demon- 
strated its result-getting capacity. 

One of the hardest ideas to sell some clients is 
the value of repeating an advertisement. Either the 
client gets tired of seeing the “same old advertise- 
ment” or he thinks the agency’s advocacy of repeti- 
tion is dictated by their desire to get out of doing 
creative work. 

Some agencies, too, have contributed to the fight 
against repeating of advertisements because they 
fear they will be accused of shirking their creative 
responsibilities if they do not turn out fresh adver- 
tisements for each issue of a publication. 

To demonstrate how needless this would be in 
this case, see the record of this advertisement since 
the systematic record of inquiries was started in 
1954. Notice that during almost every year the aver- 
age number of inquiries per insertion has gone up 
steadily. 


‘OLD FRIEND’ . . Normally, you don’t argue with 
this kind of success, especially when the average 
number of inquiries is higher today than when we 
first began using the ad. 

In the new version of the ad, accordingly, we’ve 
followed essentially the same format. We've made 
the over-all appearance less old-fashioned, but the 
copy and the general approach remain the same. 
And until we stop getting more inquiries each year, 
well probably go on and on with our old friend in 
new dress—and, in this case, we'd certainly agree 
that “old friends are the best.” a 
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3-day seminar 
teaches sales management 
to distributors 


This photo report shows how one 
company imparted the principles of 
good sales management to the 
distributors of its products 


eo 


More than meets the eye . . The water fight and the bathing beauty were used 
to demonstrate the importance of displaying products where customers can 
readily see them. After the water fight, between H&C assistant product 
managers Bert Hutchison (left) and Kees Zwikker, few of the distributors 
remembered seeing Mr. Zwikker smile when hit with the water. And the first 
time the distributors paid more than cursory attention to the bathing suits 
hung over the counter was when one was filled with the model (H&C prod- 
ucts manager James R. Pfeil helps the girl from behind the counter). The 
lesson from both these demonstrations: don’t expect customers to know 
about the products unless the products are dramatically and clearly dis- 
played. The distributors felt these demonstrations and other phases of the 
seminar were very worth while. One of them said, as the seminar ended: 
“Many of the ideas brought out here will be most valuable when I put them 
into practice back home. I hope we have another seminar soon.” 
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Coming up . . Mr. Pfeil shows distributors 
new H&C promotion material. 


Next lesson . . Mr. Schiff (fourth from left) 
goes over next assignment with four of the 
distributors. 


Next case . . Mr. Cullman (third from left) 
works on case history with three distribu- 
tors. 


~ 


Lively . . Group discussions at the sales management 
seminar were active and lively. Here, one of the 
“students” makes his point. 


@ Despite their incongruity, the photos of the 
water fight and bathing beauty on the page at left 
do belong with those on this page. They were all 
taken at a sales management seminar sponsored by 
Hess & Clark, Ashland, O., for 44 distributors of its 
animal health products. 

The three-day seminar was held at Ohio State 
University, and the 44 distributors, from all sections 
of the United States, paid their own way to Colum- 
bus. Specific objectives of the seminar were: 

1. To remind the distributors of the importance of 
the basics of selling. 

2. To review the sound principles of selling and dis- 
tribution, sales management, and advertising and 
promotion. 


3. To help stimulate the distributors’ thinking, in 
terms of new sales management ideas and methods. 


4. To provide the distributors with an opportunity to 
exchange ideas with their counterparts throughout 
the country. 


5. To set up among the distributors an informal 
“alumni,” and to provide for the continuing ex- 
change of ideas and developments. 


The “faculty” for the seminar was headed by Dr. 
W. Arthur Cullman, associate professor of business 
organization at Ohio State and vice-president of 
Management & Business Services, a Columbus con- 
sulting firm. o 
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Cooperation . . FMC plastics engineer 
Jerry Kreinik (right) and author 
Nostrand check over a study of decora- 
tive laminates Mr. Kreinik is working 
on and decide it would make a good 
paper for a forthcoming technical 
convention. 


Helping engineers 


@ Advertising and promotion people are missing 
a good bet if they ignore the opportunity afforded 
by technical sessions to promote their company and 
its professional personnel. Effective use of speakers 
at these sessions, particularly when coordinated with 
trade show exhibits that may be running concur- 
do a good job of promoting their rently, can have a combined impact toward making 


companies through technical the company and its products better known and 
better accepted. 


papers presented at association Yet many advertising and promotion departments 


and society meetings. do not feel they should become involved in techni- 
cal sessions unless specifically asked to do so. In 


This article tells what the such cases the advertising department creates and 
adman can do to encourage this maintains the show exhibit, while the technical de- 
partment—if it has the initiative—prepares and sub- 
mits the papers. Often no effort is made to exchange 
effective promotion ideas or discuss “strategy.” 

Indications are, however, that more promotion- 
minded advertising departments are recognizing the 
value of, first, encouraging more technical people to 
speak on their specialities and, second, helping them 
in the writing, placement, and visual aid aspects of 
their papers. Management, in turn, is recognizing 
that such efforts are a valid budgeting expense. 
Every company spending money on advertising or 


Engineers and scientists can 


economical, yet extremely 


By FOSTER NOSTRAND trade show space, publicity, or literature can cer- 
Sales Promotion Manager, Dapon Dept. tainly afford to make the additional, relatively minor 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., New York investment needed to encourage and assist its tech- 
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to help you sell 


nical people speak at these industry conferences. 


‘IT’S OLD HAT’ . . There are a number of reasons 
why your engineers and scientists may be reluctant 
to talk about their specialties. First of all, they often 
lose sight of the fact that. their work, although per- 
haps carried on by the company for several years, 
may actually be news to the industry. This is where 
the communications department can bolster confi- 
dence in a paper or subject. Promotion personnel 
are in the best position to point out a lack of public- 
ity and literature on a given subject. Also, because 
their “field” contacts are generally on a correspond- 
ing technical level, the technical people are often 
unaware of the great interest of management and 
marketing groups in technical developments. 

The review committees of the various trace ses- 
sions are probably the best source for determining 
whether a paper has value or not. We have seen 
cases where technical people have had overwhelm- 
ing response to subjects they considered to be of 
interest to no one but themselves. 

Timeliness is often one of the questions raised by 
professional people. They are prone to feel that 
their topic will be “dated” by the time it can be 
presented. However, this is a situation confronting 
everyone in the professional community. Consider- 
ing the time lag between submission of an abstract 


Preview . . Messrs. Kreinik and Nostrand look over 
slides prepared for the coming presentation. 


Curtain up . . Mr. Kreinik also used posters and a 
bulletin board in giving his talk. 


and actual presentation, it is a wonder any papers 
can be considered timely. This time lag can be used 
to gather and develop a paper once the subject has 
been accepted, thus keeping the subject up to date. 
Many popular speakers obtain permission to present 
one paper and wind up by talking on a markedly 
different topic. 

Availability of significant subject matter is a fun- 

damental factor in the decision to prepare papers. 
Where the subject of a technical investigation may 
not be particularly interesting and newsworthy, it 
should be suggested that other aspects of the study 
be considered. Perhaps the test methods involved 
are unique and newsworthy. Imaginative or adapt- 
able methods have often been made the subject of 
interesting papers. If there seems to be a dearth of 
subjects to present at technical sessions for a given 
company, a simple assignment of responsibilities for 
raising the question, “Should we talk about this?” 
will at least get the subject considered. 
‘NO TIME TO WRITE’ . . The excuse most often 
heard for not preparing papers is “no time to write.” 
In many instances, however, the technical writing 
has already been done in project reports and week- 
ly or monthly summaries. 

From these an abstract and outline can be pre- 
pared by the advertising and promotion group, 
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which should assume the responsibility for drafting 
abstracts and checking them with the technical side. 
It isn’t the writing that consumes the time. It is the 
details involved in preparation and presentation that 
scare off likely contributors. By putting the details 
together in draft form, the advertising group can 
make a valuable contribution. 


‘1 DON’T COME ACROSS’ . . Reluctance and indiffer- 
ence to presenting a paper can sometimes be traced 
to a man’s dislike of any kind of public speaking. 
Those who have attended a number of technical 
sessions are well aware of the fact that there are 
very few gifted public speakers presenting papers. 
One is impressed, however, with the sincerity and 
fund of knowledge that even the poorest speaker 
displays. Also, the fear of not “coming across” is 
sometimes linked to a dislike of becoming involved 
in details that seem to require extra time. 


THOSE DETAILS . . Once the decision to com- 
mit time to the preparation of a paper has been 
made, the job might as well be done thoroughly. 
The advertising and promotion department can be 
of very real service here. This includes making 
available preprints of the talk so the audience can 
leave the assembly with a reminder of the subject 
matter. The preprint can also be used by publicity 
people for placement in technical media provided 
the sponsor of the technical session where the paper 
is presented does not hold prior publication rights. 
Demonstrations are always interesting—if nothing 
more than small table exhibits as subjects for dis- 
cussion. Where physical arrangements do not per- 
mit use of exhibits in the meeting, materials can 
often be displayed in company suites or hallways. 


VISUAL AIDS . . Visual aids are usually the most 
important detail and take the most consideration. 
This is especially true of slides, which are almost 
universally used. Nothing has been developed that 
is as simple and versatile as a forceful slide presen- 
tation. Slides can carry the show no matter who is 
at the rostrum. 


Easy-to-read posters and bulletin boards are also 
valuable visual aids which should be considered 
when slides are not applicable. The same rules that 
make for a good slide apply to a poster. And always 
consider making a slide of an existing poster while 
it’s clean. It may save money later on. 

One of the areas most often ignored by the tech- 
nical speaker and his promotion people is the fol- 
low-up. This can include a simple information re- 
quest card to be filled out by the audience or an 
elaborate post-talk presentation in the company’s 
suite. The audience should always be given an op- 
portunity to re-contact and request more informa- 
tion. 


REHEARSALS . . Rehearsals and location inspections 
—whenever possible—should be recommended by 
the promotion department. The speaker should run 
through the talk using his visual aids at least twice 
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for timing and pace. If a slide projector is to be 
used, the operator should be familiar with the slides 
and machine. He should run through the slides at 
least once, correcting the upside down and _ back- 
ward slides that always seem to creep in. Location 
considerations should include: operation of lights; 
availability of slide projector, pointer and screen, if 
they are to be used; and the possibility of noise 
disturbing the talk. 


DELIVERY . . There is no need for formal coaching 
if the speaker will simply keep three rules in mind. 
Have him talk loudly, talk slowly and be familiar 
with his subject. 

Technical people often speak from cards, ex- 
temporizing as they go. Their high interest and 
knowledge provide a fine, free talk, but the danger 
here is speed. As a man gets warm to a topic he 
knows well, he tends to speed up. It should be im- 
pressed upon speakers that their trend of thought 
should be kept at a comfortable speaking pace. 

Some technical people have trouble launching 
into their subjects. You may wish to suggest that 
they lead off with a simple statement of why the 
talk is being presented. They should never jump 
into a subject in mid-stream. And point out, that 
with a few exceptions, it is best to leave the humor 
to the professional comics as it may create embar- 
rassment rather than rapport. 


WELL WORTH THE EFFORT . . From a sales promo- 
tion standpoint, a speaker at a technical session is 
worth plenty. He reached perhaps 100 people who 
have come to listen because they are interested in 
the subject. Such an audience is hard to find. To ig- 
nore this area when money is being spent on other, 
more uncertain means of reaching people makes no 
sense. 

When promotion people provide real assistance 
for technical speakers, they find the word travels 
fast and their services will be in demand. There is 
no better way to create a good feeling within a 
company than to provide services where they are 
needed. One of these is direct, hand-to-hand pro- 
motional help to a technical speaker. e 
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SALES PROMOTION 


IDEAS 


Calewo’s ‘live’ promotion 
sparks business 


By PENELOPE FULLER 
IM Associate Editor 


@ Flexibility and continuity are the keynotes to the 
success of the three-year-old (and still going strong) 
promotion campaign of California Electric Works, 
more familiarly known as Calewo, in San Diego, Cal. 
The firm consists of ten departments covering 
such areas as industrial and commercial lighting, 
motor repairs and rewinding, ventilating, electric 
maintenance, and industrial installations. Calewo 
does 73% of its business with industrial companies, 
the rest is commercial and residential. Calewo’s 
servicemen and executives are on call 24 hours a day, 
a fact which enhances the building of the Calewo 
image of friendliness, cooperation and fairness. 


MAY WE PRESENT . . One of the most successful 
pieces, used by the company’s sales force, is a ring 
binder presentation booklet containing two- to four- 
page technical data bulletins on each of the firm’s 
special departments. The salesman chooses which of 
the departments his prospective customer will be in- 
terested in and gets those bulletins out of the file. 
The bulletins describe what the department does 
and are liberally illustrated with photos of Calewo 
men at work. The bulletins are stapled into the pres- 
entation booklet along with a sales kit designed es- 
pecially for the customer. 

An important part of the Calewo ad budget is de- 
voted to direct mail. The mailing list now totals a 
little over 8,500, including the heads of various busi- 
nesses, commercial and industrial firms in San Di- 
ego County. 


MIDGET TOOLS . . Currently the firm is sending out 
“gadget” mailers. The series has various gadgets at- 


Versatile presentation booklets, 
‘gadget’ mailers and congratulatory 
postcards for people in the news give 
dimension and depth to the promo- 
tion program of California Electric 
Works, winner of IM’s Sales Promo- 
tion Idea-of-the-Month contest 





Ferguson 
wins October 
‘Idea Man’ 


trophy 


@ Norman D. Fercuson, who is president and 
treasurer of California Electric Works and creative 
leader for his company’s fine promotion program, 
will receive IM’s monthly “Idea Man” trophy in 
October. 

Mr. Ferguson attended California public schools 
in El Centro. At present, he is national vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the board of directors of the 
National Electrical Contractors Association, is a 
member of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and director of the California State Elec- 
trical Contractors. 
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Fits any needs . . Presentation ring binder used by 
California Electric Works salesmen is versatile and 
always complete. Before calling on a prospective 
customer, the salesman chooses which of the separate 
description folders will most interest the customer 


tached with copy built around the particular gadget. 
“Cousin to a pencil—Key to power” is written on the 
outside of a typical mailer. The gadget is a brush, 
part of an electric motor or generator. On the inside 
is found explanatory copy. 

One of the cards in this series contained a piece 
of U.S. Rubber’s USKON panel, used for high volt- 
age insulation, which according to Norman Fergu- 
son, president of Calewo, “really paid off.” Two days 
after the piece was mailed inquiries began coming 
in and continued for two months. 


LUCKY NUMBER . . In one gadget mailing, each 
card had a number printed on it. Along with the 
card was sent a small slip of paper pointing out that 
these were lucky numbers, one of which was posted 
in the Calewo office. Recipients were urged to bring 
in their cards in order to win a Sunbeam mixer 
which was offered as the prize. Mr. Ferguson re- 
ports that more than 300 prospects came to Calewo 
during the next two weeks. Many, after looking over 
the Calewo showrooms, became customers. 

Color, style, and procedure are the major factors 
which carry out the continuity of the program. Also, 
rather than having promotion which covers Calewo 
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and places them in the ring binder. The folders de- 
scribe the services of the company’s individual de- 
partments and include actual photo's of Calewo men 
at work. Folders also are useful as reference mate- 
rial for customer's catalogs. 


services in general, the campaign is so designed that 
it covers each department thoroughly in a manner 
impossible in a general campaign. An added ad- 
vantage to this system is that when the work load 
decreases in a certain department, the direct mail 
and publication advertising immediately would be 
directed toward building volume in this department. 

A special allowance is set up for “emergency 
mailings.” One year Calewo bought an electric 
balancer, which was the first of that type of ma- 
chine in San Diego, and the firm wanted prospects 
to know about it. A special fold-over was the answer 
to the problem, and since an allowance had been 
made for such an emergency, there was no disturb- 
ance in the over-all budget. 


FAMILY RESEMBLANCE . . The broad scope of Cale- 
wo’s services makes it difficult to spell out any single 
dimension to the firm’s promotional program. Gen- 
erally speaking, each department has its individual 
needs and Calewo’s promotion is tailored to meet 
these needs. In spite of the many “different” Cale- 
wos presented to the public, there is a strong “fam- 
ily resemblance” in the firm’s advertising and promo- 
tional efforts. 





a 


” 


“Brushes 
keep your 
electric 
motors 
running 


tin snips 


fine for tin. 


Handy and unhandy . . Gadget mailers (left) used by 


Calewo have miniature replicas of tools or parts used 
in the electrical services. Each mailer’s copy is cen- 
tered around the particular gadget and ties it in with 
the services of the company. Calewo also utilizes 


About 1% of gross sales per year is alloted to ad- 
vertising, promotion and public relations work at 
Calewo. The budget averages about $20,000 per 
year. A monthly control is maintained by Calewo’s 
agency, the Tolle Co. of San Diego. 


postcards to promote good relations between the 
company and business men in San Diego. Congrat- 
ulatory cards are sent to ‘people in the news’ and 
“suggestion cards” are sent to contractors who are 
building in the area. 


Main spark plug behind Calewo’s energetic and 
enterprising promotion program is president Fergu- 
son. Because he has so ably proven that a small firm 
can do a top-notch promotional job, he wins our 
“idea man” trophy for October. 


DON’T FORGET SYMONS 


Four-piece mailer keeps 
prospect interest alive 





A follow-up mail campaign recently started by 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co., Chicago, keeps pros- 
pects’ minds on Symons products and the men who 
sell them. 

All too often, salesmen make calls on prospects 
who are not quite ready to make up their minds. 
Then, before the salesman is able to make a second 
visit, the customer has lost interest. 

Symons, which manufactures prefabricated con- 
crete foundation forms, has solved this problem by 


distributing to its sales force a series of four mailing 
pieces. Each mailer is a different color and on the 
outside in large letters is teaser copy. Inside is a 
place for the salesman to put his business card. 

The first piece, mailed a day or two after the 
salesman’s first visit, tells the prospect “thank you” 
for courtesies extended and also puts into his hands 
the salesman’s business card. This is especially per- 
tinent at Symons, for each salesman has his picture 
on his card. 

The second piece, mailed a week later, reminds 
the customer of Symons with the catch phrase 
“While You're Thinking.” The inside spread suggests 
that the prospect see Symons’ forms in use on a 
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nearby job. The contractor and location of the job 
are written in a space provided. One salesman re- 
ported that he also used this space to inform his 
prospects that there is a film available on Symons 
forms. Thus he has been able to make appointments 
to show the film to a number of contractors. Also in- 
cluded, as in all of the personally directed mailers, 
is a business card. 

“Don’t put it off’ warns the third mailer, which 
suggests that the prospect give the salesman a call to 
discuss Symons forms. Then the fourth piece, saying 
“Still a problem?”, arrives about the time the sales- 
man is able to make another personal call to clarify 
the “problems” the prospect may have in making his 
decision to use Symons forms. 

J. W. Evans of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt, & 
Reed, Symons’ agency, says that “the salesmen have 
put these folders to more use than anything that has 
been made available in the past.” 

Here is a sampling of salesmen’s comments: 


1. “Just what we needed. I'm using the folders 
regularly, and with good results.” 


2. “On call backs a number of my prospects have 
mentioned receiving the folders and were truly im- 
pressed with the idea.” 


3. “I have used the folders for a special mailing to 
contractors that were bidding on a specfiic job. As a 
result, I was able to make a presentation to the con- 
tractor that was awarded the job.” 


Six thousand of the folders were made in the first 
batch and 50 of each kind were sent to Symons’ 
salesmen. Due to the popularity of the series among 
the salesmen, a rerun of 8,000 now has been com- 
pleted. One salesman requested 200 more of each 


piece. 


POP-UP RELAY 


Cardboard samples save money, 
sell salesmen on new preduct 





To save money on salesmen’s and customers’ sam- 
ples of a new product, General Electric produced 
actual-size cardboard pop-ups of the product, which 
demonstrate its advantages almost as well as an ac- 
tual sample—and at a fraction of the cost. 

The pop-ups were used by GE’s general purpose 
control department, Schenectady, N.Y., for promo- 
tion of a new 300-volt industrial relay. The pop-ups 
were sent to more than 5,000 prospects in a three- 
piece mail campaign. They also were sent—along 
with reprints of ads, bulletins and news releases— 
to 1,000 GE salesmen to arouse their interest in 
the new product. This phase of the program was 
important because the salesmen handle many prod- 
ucts and do not always welcome a new line. 

The pop-ups consisted of models which could be 
put together to demonstrate the space-saving fea- 
tures of the product and its ease of installation and 
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maintenance. With these cardboard samples the cus- 
tomer could better visualize the new relay as it 
would appear on a control panel. 

“One of the most obvious advantages of the cam- 
paign, besides its money-saving aspect, is that it gives 
the salesmen the tools with which he can explain 
important new product features to customers,” ex- 
plains A. G. Davidson, advertising manager of the 
general purpose control department. 

Aluminum foil envelopes were used for mailing 
the pop-ups and related promotional materials to the 
salesmen. The envelopes were printed in red ink, 
with a picture of the relay itself and a list of its fea- 
tures on the front. The foil envelopes with red print- 
ing were used in order to attract the salesmen’s at- 
tention. 

For back-up material, the salesmen were given an 
imprinted pocket protector containing a complete set 
of templates for all forms of the relay. These en- 
abled a salesman to lay any template on a customer's 
drawing to determine proper panel or mounting 
area. 

Reception of the materials has been enthusiastic. 
One salesman, was so impressed with the contents 
of the package that he went back to a customer 
twice—even though the customer had told him that 
a competitor had previously wrapped up his relay 
order for a full year. 

Continued on page 142 


10-AMP 3000 
INDUSTRIAL RELAY 
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Mock demonstrators . . Actual-size cardboard pop-ups 
take the place of more expensive actual samples of 
a new relay in GE sales promotion program. Sales- 
men uses pop-ups to demonstrate advantages of new 
product. Pop-ups also were used as an intriguing di- 
rect mail campaign to prospective buyers, who could 
see for themselves the new features of the relays. 
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the only chemical magazine edited for... 


OPERATING MANAGEMENT 


in the Chemical Process Industries 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING is vastly different from all 
other chemical magazines for its editorial appeals direct- 
ly to Operating Management of the CPI.* Logically its 
reader audience is vastly different. 


Who is “Operating Management’? 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S reader audience is made up 
of those who direct and control actual productive opera- 
tions in chemical process plants . . . in contrast to the 
“technical specialists” in chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering. 


Major chemical process plants report, in a current 
study, that of their men in “key positions” 17% hold 
chemistry degrees, 37% hold chemical engineering de- 
grees, while 46% hold “other degrees” or “no” degree. 


Obviously, “operating management” men must be, 
and are, selected from those demonstrating managerial 


*Chemical Process Industries 


prearsces 


se 


CHEMICAL 


Here s Mow EVOP Can Cut Your Costs 


CPt Can Expect New Breed of Cht 


ability . . . whether college years brought them technical 
degrees or not. 


The 46% of “key position” operating men without 
chemical degrees emphasizes the necessity of editing to 
this vital group in terms of management problems and 
opportunities. And today the 17% and the 37% of 
management men with degrees are no longer simply 
“chemical specialists” . . . they too are operating man- 
agement in function, responsibility and in their thinking. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING alone specializes in serving 
these responsible decision-makers, whose executive ap- 
proval is essential in all purchases of significance. 


Hence CHEMICAL PROCESSING is basic, your first and 
major medium delivering the vital audience of men in 
the key buying positions of Operating Management. 
For what product or service can be bought without 
Operating Management’s favorable decision! 


. edited by a Staff of Editors unexcelled in 
technical training, in CPI* on-the-job experience, 
plus many years of journalistic achievement. 


The “other five” — 

Of the other five major chemical magazines, three (3) 
serve professional and association interests of chemists 
and chemical engineers, whether they are employed in 
the CPI or in other, non-industrial pursuits; one (1) 
presents weekly news of professional and association in- 
terest; one (1) offers general news weekly, of finance, 
personnel changes, marketing, sales. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


also publishers of 
QUEST... for tomorrow * FOOD PROCESSING * FOOD BUSINESS 
WHAT’S NEW IN PLANT-ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 





Why should 
an agency 
dig deep 
for your 
BASIC 
SALES 
IDEA? 


, 


The basic sales idea 


.is the most important single 
thought you want to plant firmly 
in the minds of your prospects 
and customers; 

. is the common thread that unites 
individual advertisements, litera- 
ture, direct mail material, and 
publicity into a campaign; 

. .. is difficult to find and to interpret. 


Special tools have been 
developed by Fensholt 
... to ferret out this basic sales idea 
for you; 


... to keep our work squarely on this 
target for maximum effectiveness 
and cumulative benefits. 


Let us tell you about these dig-deep tools 
that are unique with Fensholt. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


17 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


the 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 140 


ANSWER TO INQUIRIES 








No more fouling up on 
following up inquiries 


The inefficiency resulting from the 
vast amount of paperwork involved 
with following up inquiries has been 
reduced by Connor Associates, Au- 
rora, Ill., agency. 

Recognizing the need of many 
companies for something which 
would help them to organize in- 
quiries and coordinate replies to the 
inquiry letters received in the office 
with the activities of the field repre- 
sentatives, the Connor agency sup- 
plied its clients with a five-page in- 
quiry follow-up form. 

The form consists of a label and 
five pages of pre-sensitized paper, 
which eliminates the need for car- 
bons. Each form is numbered and 
coded with the publication in which 
the ad appeared that inspired the in- 
quiry. This facilitates tracing sales 
and inquiries without having to go 
back to the original inquiry book. 

Information, such as authorized 
distributors and area representatives 
is written on the first sheet, which is 
the reply letter, and the information 
is carried through all the forms. A 
space is provided for listing what en- 
closures were sent with the letter. 

The following two pages are then 
sent to the distributor in the area and 





the district manager and/or repre- 
sentative in the area. The last page 
is the file copy which is to be at- 
tached to the original inquiry and 
filed for future follow-up. 

When the distributor or district 
manager follows up the inquiry, he 
fills out a perforated form at the bot- 
tom of his sheet, tears it off and mails 
it to the factory. This form tells 
whether he provided the inquirer with 
further information, whether the in- 
quirer had an application in mind 
and what it was, or whether he 
quoted prices or placed an order. 


THE ‘SLIM-SELL’ 


Dobeckmun promotion 
fits the product—literally 





When Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, 
brought out a line of long, slim plastic 
produce bags, it made its promotion 
long and slim, too. 

The polyethylene bags—used for 
packaging apples, oranges, grapefruit, 
potatoes and onions in supermarkets 
—range from 4x14” to 6x18”, with 
variations in between. 

Such sizes hardly lend themselves 
to the more usual sizes of sales pro- 
motion brochures, so Dobeckmun de- 
veloped a 74x17” sales presentation 
brochure containing samples of the 
new bags and a 34x12” direct mail 
folder. 

The presentation kit is made up of 
multi-colored heavy paper pages con- 
taining samples of the new “slim-sell” 
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Efficiency plus . . Here are Connor Associates’ new inquiry follow-up forms. First 
sheet is the reply letter. When information is given, it is carried through all forms, 
made of pre-sensitized paper. The forms eliminate much extra paper work. 





line of bags. The folder outlines the 
new bags’ specific advantages. 

The direct mail piece was sent to 
customers and prospects at the same 
time that salesmen were calling on 
prospects with the presentation bro- 
chure. The folder illustrated the ad- 
vantages of the “slim” bags over the 
bulkier, thus less attractive old-fash- 
ioned bags. Included with the folder 
was a letter stressing the selling pow- 
er of the new bags because of the 
implications of slimness, the colors 
(the bags are printed in colors that 
tie in with the contents) and the 
neatness of the bags. Several sample 
bags also were included. 

Coverage for the “Slim-sell” pro- 
gram included processors, packers 
(who use packaging materials) of 
fresh fruits and vegetables at many 
levels, i.e. supermarkets, terminal dis- 
tributors and grower-shippers. 

One-thousand of the sales _bro- 
chures and 2,000 of the direct mail 
pieces were prepared for the program, 
which began at the end of March. 
Sales figures for March, April and 
May were compared and showed the 
following results: April resulted in 
192% increase over March, and May 
showed an additional 23% increase for 
a total of 260% increase. “The impor- 
tant thing,” says Ray Pettys of the 
sales promotion department, “is not 
just the increase, but that we were 
able to hold existing business while 
we were introducing new lines.” 


FOR PRODUCE PACKAGING 


Tie-in . . “Slim” promotion pieces em- 
phasize sales point of new product. 





Will a Country Club membership 
pay off in sales contacts? 


Joining a country club for sales contacts 
is a good idea, but is it practical? Such 
social contacts are not only expensive, 
but they are not available in sufficiently 
large numbers. 


On the other hand, sales executives esti- 
mate it costs from 7 to 17 dollars for 
every call a salesman makes under nor- 
mal selling conditions. Any way you 
look at it, a sales lead costs money. 


To reduce selling costs, our customers, 
who employ more than 250,000 sales- 
men regularly use Reply-O-Letter— 
direct mail’s most effective contact- 
maker. You can, too. 


As the name implies, there’s a Built-In 
reply card in a special “pocket” behind 
Reply-O-Letter. No stamp is needed to 
reply, not even a signature! 


Boar. aes 











REPLY-O-LETTER ORDINARY LETTER 


Above is Reply-O-Letter (A), and an 
ordinary letter (B). When a prospective 
buyer receives the ordinary letter his 
natural reaction is to pick up the loose 
reply card and read the offer without 
first having read the sales message. 
When this happens he feels he is asked 
to decide on something he doesn’t know 
very much about. Now see how Reply-O- 
Letter works: the letter with its strong 
selling message is read first. The copy 
has an opportunity to convince the 
reader. In addition, the life of a Reply- 
O-Letter is longer because letter-and- 
reply-card are never separated until the 
buyer is ready to act. Reply-O-Letter 
boosts your direct mail results by as 
much as 30% to 50%. One user says, 


“Spending money for an ordinary letter 
7 


is like buying a suit without pockets”! 


See how Reply-O-Letter cuts through 
office routine. No secretary needed. No 
envelope. No stamp. Not evena signature. 


All the sales contacts you want! 


For over 26 years the Reply-O-Letter 
organization has helped prepare and 
launch literally thousands of programs 
to produce sales contacts for all kinds 
of products and services and under all 
kinds of circumstances. Our writers and 
artists, our unequalled experience and 
our record of tangible results are your 
assurance of maximum sales contacts for 
your salesmen. Yet, you can be sure 
Reply-O-Letter costs less than an ordi- 
nary multigraphed filled-in letter with 
card loosely enclosed. 


Why join a country club? Perhaps the 
question should be...when? Try Reply- 
O-Letter first. A lot of men can afford to 
belong to country clubs because of the 
profitable sales contacts they gained via 
Reply-O-Letter. 


Reply-O-Letter can help you. Our book- 

Py cithionl let, “The 3 R’s of 

i % Direct Mail” tells 

{ b= } how...Send for it 

4 +  today...on your let- 
* “  terhead, please. 














REPLY-O-LETTER 
4 Central Park West * New York 23 
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A man with a large view—who sees the Agency President (Headquarters, Philadelphia). Photo by Arnold Newman 
whole picture—knows where businesspapers 

fit. Experience tells him it’s right at the top 

...for this is one medium that puts the adver- 

tising pro to the test. It takes first-rate ability 

to plan and write ads that interest —and sell 

— businessmen ...in businesspapers. 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


... Like sparking a seven-fold increase in sales of an established product (as it did last year for one adver- 
tiser) , or speeding nationwide distribution of a new line and helping boost first-year sales 50% above fore- 
cast (as it did for another). Businesspaper advertising works because it exists in an atmosphere of action. 


For these and other case histories, ask ABP for “Working Press at Work”... 162 new examples of business advertising effectiveness. 


> 


PEOPLE PAY FOR BUSINESSPAPERS THEY WANT... READ THE BUSINESSPAPERS THEY PAY FOR: ALL ABP PAPERS ARE "PAID". Gy): yy 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 + 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6 » 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D.C. * 
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SID BERNSTEIN SAYS 


‘Editorial ads’ are 
ads, not editorial 


@ There must be a rash of new publications on the 
market, or a moral re-assessment among advertisers 
on the subject, based on the volume of mail which 
has crossed my desk lately, asking what I think of 
publications which offer to publish product news 
releases for a price, and not otherwise. [There are 
also those which ask payment for editorial cuts as 
discussed by PR man Robert Leaf in IM’s June issue. | 

Usually this involves an advertiser sending out a 
piece of product publicity. Back comes a letter or a 
form (almost invariably signed by someone sporting 
some sort of editorial title) asserting that the publi- 
cation would love to print the product publicity 
piece if the sender of the item will authorize a fee 
(usually in the $15-$20 area) for doing so. 

This almost invariably outrages the advertiser, 
who for some reason strange to me considers it his 
prerogative to have puffs about his products printed 
without charge—and usually without question—in all 
sorts of magazines, and especially business papers. 
Sometimes, he is so indignant that he drops the mat- 
ter like the celebrated hot potato of boyhood, but 
often enough he thinks the $15 or $20 charge is 
little enough for a wonderful item, complete with 
half-column cut, about his electronic widget. Thus, 
the gambit works well enough for the small and 
usually unimportant papers who play it to enable 
them to make a living—sometimes a good one—and 
to induce other would-be publishers to take a crack 
at the same kind of livelihood. 

Anyhow, I’ve been seeing a lot of correspondence 
on this subject, including an exchange between Miss 
M. Solar, assistant editor, “Industrial Consultant,” 
and J. W. Barnard, Jr., ad manager of Ohio Seamless 
Tube. I found it amusing, and maybe you will, too. 

Miss Solar wrote that she'd like to include a prod- 
uct review for Ohio Seamless, and outlined what 
she needed to do so, including “permission to bill 
your firm $17.50 on publication.” Then she added: 

“It has been demonstrated that the orderly pres- 
entation of factual information used in the editorial 
technique has wider readership and greater impact 
than the ‘conventional type ads’—from a report by 
Gallup and Robinson.” 

In reply, Mr. Barnard quoted a few authorities of 
his own, like this: 

“Trade publication effectiveness is not a matter 


of distribution alone, but one of editorial quality. 
Quality comes only through a deep dedication to 
serving the news of the reader.’—Ralston E. Purina. 

““No legitimate editor confuses editorial columns 
with advertising columns. To accept payment for 
editorial coverage is something less than ethical and 
the editor sworn to serve the best interests of his 
audience is insulted by any such suggestion. Pub- 
licity is judged on the same basis as any other 
editorial material. It either qualifies, meeting the 
editorial standards of the paper, or it does not. Good 
publicity is welcomed by the legitimate editor. It is a 
free source for valid editorial copy.—Mickey Mouse. 

“P.S. Just in case you miss the point of this parody 
of your letter, I’m not a bit serious about charging 
you for publicity. This is meant to be as ridiculous 
as your offer to print publicity for a fee.” 

To which Miss Solar replied that the charge was 
not for editorial material but is a “regular advertis- 
ing space charge.” And she quoted again her favorite 
quotation from a report by Gallup and Robinson. 

Well—if Miss Solar’s publication, and all the 
others that operate in the same fashion, make it 
clear to both advertisers and readers that these prod- 
uct items are advertising and not editorial, no one 
has any quarrel with them. I don’t know whether 
“Industrial Consultant” makes this clear to readers 
as well as advertisers, but I do know that many pub- 
lications don’t. 

As for my own convictions, Mr. Barnard has 
stated them pretty well. Just the other day, I told 
another inquirer what I thought. Here’s what I said: 

“I happen to believe that there ought to be a 
sharp division between editorial material and ad- 
vertising material, and that editorial material ought 
not to be paid for by any advertiser. 

“I would not be inclined to pay for the cost of 
‘editorial’ cuts or items because under these circum- 
stances they cease to be ‘editorial’ because the editor 
gives up his function of picking material, and rele- 
gates it to the advertising department. 

“Instead of bringing his audience material which 
he considers valuable, he decides on the appearance 
of items depending on whether they are paid for 
or not. This is not editorial; this is, in my opinion, 
advertising. 

“Since I feel so strongly about this, I would not 
help the process along by agreeing to pay for any 
material of this kind. There are others who seem to 
feel differently, and a good many of them apparent- 
ly do pay for items of this nature. If they did not, 
there would not be so many publications trying to 
collect for them.” » 
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GAS CHROMATOGRAPHY 
High Temperature Apparatus 


Suiteble for operation to 350° C for the 
analysis of thermally stable materials such as 
wex components, petroleum frections, plesti- 
cizers, fatty ecid esters end alcohols, polycyclic 
eromatics end other materials boiling to 450°. 

Apperatus described by S. Dal Nogere and 
L. W. Safranski at ACS-ISA Meeting, Memphis, 
Dec. 6, 1956. Also reported and pictured in 
Anal. Chem. 29, 82A (June 1957), and re- 
pened in Anal. Chem. 29, 26A (Februery, 
; 


Direct inquiries to: 


K & M SCIENTIFIC GLASSWARE CO. 
1001 Kendall Road, Wilmington 5, Deleware 
Phone: Wyman 44427 


THIS LITTLE 











AD 
LAUNCHED A 
MILLION-DOLLAR 
BUSINESS 


Every industrial adman should 
clip this case history and save 
it to show to the boss on ap- 


propriate occasions 


By TED SANCHAGRIN 


@ Management wants proof of in- 
dustrial advertising effectiveness. It’s 
seldom measurable. But here is a rare 
case in which results have been 
documented. The F&M Scientific 
Corp., Avondale, Pa., has parlayed a 
$72 advertising budget into a million- 
dollar business in five years. 

For the first three years of its ex- 
istence the company advertised only 
in Analytical Chemistry. Today it can 
afford to advertise in 20 business pub- 
lications. And it does. The company 
admits that its initial one-book, small- 
budget approach has made a major 
contribution to its success. 


STARTED IN A CELLAR . . Founded 
in Wilmington as the K&M Scientific 
Glassware Co. by a former DuPont 
employe and later changed to the 
F&M Scientific Glassware Co., its 
major product is a high-temperature 
gas chromatograph (used for analysis 
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Pont scientists. Frank Martinez, F& 
M’s founder, president and director of 


manufacturing, convinced DuPont it | 
would be more practical and econom- | 
ical to produce the apparatus in off- | 
plant facilities, in his cellar. The ar- | 
rangement was unusual—he could sell | 
the units to DuPont at $400 each and | 
also elsewhere without encountering | 


patent infringements. 


His total advertising budget was | 
small: $72. He bought two 2” ads in | 


the directory section of AC. These 


ads ran in the June and September, | 
1957, issues. Neither ad was large | 


enough to describe the product, but 


both took advantage of the fact that | 


the publication had described the in- 


strument in the editorial news sec- | 
tions of the February and June is- | 


sues. 


Then the next year the company | 


ran one-third page ads in May and 
September issues of AC. The Septem- 


ber ad referred scientists to two tech- | 


nical papers on the chromatograph 


published in the May issue by the | 


pair of DuPont research scientists who 


had developed the product. 


OFF AND RUNNING With four | 
small-space ads in 1957-58 but no 
Continued on page 148 | 


How good a measure of a 


| publication’s usefulness 


is the fact that business- 
men will pay for it? 
In many respects, it’s probably the most 


concrete evidence you can find. 
From the advertiser’s standpoint, the 


| very act of paying for a subscription rep- 
| resents an active interest in the publica- 
| tion and its field, plus a tangible expres- 
| sion of an intent to read. 
of chemical compounds in labora- | | “ 
| indicate acceptance of the editorial qual- 


tories) developed by a couple of Du- | ity dhe venlas 4s tation 


And interest and intent, taken together, 


For editorial quality must be the ulti- 
mate criterion. No one can be expected 
to read a business publication that does 
not serve his needs, let alone pay for the 
privilege of doing so. For this reason, on 
the masthead in each issue of our publi- 
cations, we offer to refund to the sub- 
scriber the unexpired portion of his sub- 
scription payment if the editorial content 
doesn’t meet with his continuing satis- 
faction. 

Because of our deep concern for con- 
stant editorial improvement, we main- 
tain, among other things, one of the most 
extensive networks of business and engi- 
neering correspondents around the world. 
We require one of the largest Washington 
news bureaus of any business publisher... 
employ twice as many editors as adver- 
tising salesmen . . . pioneered a central- 
ized Department of Economics. . . and 
invest in constant, detailed editorial 
training and retraining programs. 

We know these extra editorial efforts 
are worth-while because key businessmen 
pay over $6,000,000 annually to read our 
publications. They are men with buying 
influence . . . who are literally paying to 
reach you when you advertise in Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications. 





@ McGraw-Hill ® 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 


PUBLICATIONS 


More than a million key men in business and 
industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 











One measure of a publication’s usefulness is the fact that 


businessmen will pay for it. McGraw-Hill publications 


are selected and bought by over a million key men 


in industry who want the best in editorial service. 
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“Best 
investment” 


“IT joined A.I.A. about 1947. Next 
to my family, and stock in my com- 
pany, A.I.A. is one of the best 
investments I have in my personal 
as well as professional portfolio.” 


Wands Vi Preemie 


Claude V. Meconis 
Advertising Supervisor 
Litton Industries, Inc. 
Beverly Hills, California 


The top men in industrial advertising 
find A.I.A. a source of professional 
education, information and personal 
contacts that is invaluable both in 
developing the individual and in in- 
creasing his value to his organization. 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Tell me more about what I'll get out of ALA. 


Name 





Company 








City 


State 
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LITTLE AD.. 


continued from p. 146 


sales force or dealer representatives, 
the company received 400 reader in- 
quiries and sold 100 units—to indus- 
trial companies, universities and gov- 
ernment laboratories, ranging from 
Abbott Laboratories to the U.S. Naval 
Research labs. 

The company took off from here, 
with a financial backlog. 

In 1959 F&M incorporated. It in- 
creased its technical capacity with C. 
Eugene Bennett and Aaron F. Martin 
resigning from Du Pont to join the 
company, Mr. Bennett as vice-presi- 
dent and director of marketing, Mr. 
Martin as_ secretary-treasurer and 
director of research. They helped 
create a new $1,795 chromatograph. 

Ads by F&M in AC became bigger 
and more frequent—one-third page in 
March, one-half page in September 
and December, one-quarter page in 
November and December. Reader 
inquiries increased to 800. 

Here’s what happened: 

A total of 175 new 
bought one or more instruments at 


customers 





In my opinion, McV , the whole 
concept of using the ‘novel approach’ 
is a cliche. 














the higher price. And older customers 
repeated orders. Sales went over the 
$500,000 mark—an increase of 1,000% 
over the previous year. 


ADDS MEDIA . . F&M also has been 
advertising in Chemical & Engineer- 
ing News since December, 1959, and 
in Science Magazine since March, 
1960. Last year it ran 12 pages in 
AC. This year it is 13 pages. Research 
& Development has been added to 
the schedule this year. 

The company also has run scat- 
tered ads in The Catalyst (Philadel- 
phia ACS Section publication); In- 
struments & Control Systems; Micro- 
chemical Journal, Chemistry in Can- 
ada and ISA Journal. 

F&M now has about ten other 
journals on the schedule for advertis- 
ing beginning this fall, some of which 
are American and some foreign, plus 
44 American Chemical Society sec- 
tion publications. One example is the 
Indicator, which covers metropolitan 
New York City and upper New Jer- 
sey. 

Frank Duffy, F&M advertising co- 
ordinator, says, “Advertising has cer- 
tainly proved to be of valuable help 
to this company. Our ad schedule will 
undoubtedly expand both in number 
of journals and in amount budgeted— 
as the company grows and as new 
products come out of our research de- 
partment, and go into engineering 
and production.” 

He adds, “I should note here that 
publicity, direct mail and trade show 
exhibits have also played a large part 
in F&M’s promotion. The effective- 
ness of our advertising has to be com- 
bined with a strong total marketing 
effort and production of reliable in- 
struments.” 

While the company won't reveal 
its exact sales volume, either current 
or projected, Mr. Duffy does say the 
volume runs “in the millions,” and 
that the rate of sales is now double 
what it was last year at this time and 
triple what it was at this time in 1959. 

The company has mushroomed 
from a small workshop in a cellar in 
Wilmington, through a plant of 9,000 
square feet employing 45 people in 
Newcastle, Md., into a new 17,000 
square-foot plant in Avondale, Pa., 
designed to accommodate a staff of 
150. And it all started with a $72 ad 
budget five years ago. 5 











maybe your 


company can sell 
more to the 








without increasing 


selling costs! 


This may seem unlikely in view of soaring industrial selling costs . . . but consider COST OF A SALES CALL $24 10 
this: If the ratio of your advertising/selling expenditure is out of balance, the yy 
dollars you're investing in personal selling to this $644 billion market may not be $14.02 
bringing a full return. More ‘‘sales support” emphasis may be needed . . . direct $9.02 $10.72 





$16 31 $17.29 


mail, merchandising, advertising in a magazine such as FOUNDRY. To sell more 
without increasing selling costs . . . recheck your strategy against FOUNDRY’s 





integrated marketing program. 
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for this CPI plant, Don 
I see two men in the picture?” 


€ >... KIND OF MAN, and more and more of his kind, are 
your most-wanted men, as technology becomes increasingly sophisticated 
in the Chemical Process Industries. They are the CPI’s technical decision- 
makers. This intriguing picture of Cities Service Gas Company’s new Com- 
pressor Station at Guymon, Okla. will help explain why this is so. 


CPI facilities are typically untypical. No conventional plant this, but a 
highly involved complex of process, flow and control that demands techno- 
logical acumen to design and build, to equip, to operate. Obviously, only 
technical decision-makers (usually chemical engineers, although their 
degrees may be in other engineering fields or even chemistry) possess the 
competency to live happily in this rarefied environment. Theirs is the ability 
to communicate technical necessities, to counsel and consult with associates 
to help produce profits. 

And what is buying but an integral part of profit-making? Particu- 
larly, when here in the CPI today, it has multiplied itself into a $55.3 billion- 
per-year capital investment. This is $250 millions’ worth of buying each 
working day ... technical decisions made at that critical point where engi- 
neering and economics hit head on. This, for sure, is your point-of-sale; and 
this, for sure, is the one CPI publication to put you there... 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ & 


WHAT MANNER OF PLANT IS THIS? You’re 
looking at expansion loops at the Cities 
Service Gas Company’s straight compres- 
sor station in Guymon, Oklahoma, 
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IS YOUR COMPANY (or client) 
getting its share of business from 
the Chicago area? 


If not, you will be interested to 
know one of the probable reasons. 
A check of several leading national 
business publications shows that 
less than 8% of their total circula- 
tion is in Chicago. This is not ade- 
quate support for any company’s 
Chicago sales effort if Chicago is 
expected to produce better than 
8% of the company’s national 
sales volume. 


TIP THE ODDS in your favor by 
merely adding Chicago Commerce 
to your national advertising sched- 
ule. Commerce will give you 33,- 
922* Chicagoland executive read- 
ers monthly, providing the extra 
impact so vital for prime market 
penetration. By using the same 
space and copy in Commerce as 
you do in your national publica- 
tion, you can keep the added in- 
vestment to a minimum. 


Commerce 
33,922 


READERS 





* Write for the brochure 
“Scattergun or Rifle for 
Big Game’, which de- 
scribes the 33,922 read- 
ers of Commerce in the 
immediate Chicago area. 


CHICAGOLAND VOICE OF BUSINESS 
30 West Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Night shift . . Close-up time—midnight—is also sweep- 
up time for E. G. Merianos (right), manager of a 
Cincinnati drive-in restaurant. Salesman-on-the-spot 
Pomeroy shows up just in time to help, and perhaps 
make a sale for his “Litter Bug.’ 


Good timing nets sales 
for litter picker-upper 


@ Charles Pomeroy, manufacturer- 
salesman of the “Litter Bug,” is a man 
who knows the importance of trying 
to sell his product not only where it’s 
needed but when it’s needed. 

This philosophy puts him on an 
odd work schedule. He often arrives 
in a town at 4 p.m., goes to bed in a 
motel until 10 or 11 p.m., and then 
rises to begin a round of sales calls on 
operators of local drive-in restaurants. 

The result is that he catches the 
proprietors when they're in the midst 
of cleaning up the premises for the 
next day’s trade—a necessity as well as 
a civic duty for concession stand or 
drive-in operators. He whips out his 
machine, which works like a king-size 
vacuum sweeper, and takes over the 
chore of removing paper cups, wrap- 
pers, napkins and the like from the 
ground. 

Showing a prospect an easy solu- 
tion for a vexing problem right in the 
middle of the problem nets him an 
enviable number of on-the-spot sales. 

Taking its name from that usually 
applied to people who produce the 
litter, the “Litter Bug” whisks up in 
minutes debris that would take hours 
to remove with a broom and elbow 
grease. The “Litter Bug” also is used 


in industrial applications—cotton com- 
press warehouses, pecan groves, or 
plants candy wrappers or 
other paper scraps are a problem. 
In keeping with his on-the-spot 
sales philosophy, Mr. Pomeroy calls 
his Lockland, O., company the Mid 
East Sales Co., insisting on the word 
“sales” rather than manufacturing to 
connote his awareness that sales, and 
not production facilities, are the ceil- 
ing for any company’s volume. & 


where 





Epitaph for a PR man 


Here lies Bill Brown, 

Who, forthwith, ceases 

Writing ’cross-the-board releases. 

Time knew him not. Nor Life. 
Nor Look. 

Just Gas and Foundry, back-of- 
book. 


In death, at least, fame’s less 
elusive: 
He’s well-placed now. In field. 
Exclusive. 
James G. Long 
Public Relations Department 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia 





Contents of this 
BONUS-FOR-YOU issue... 


1. An alphabetical listing of all products used in the field, and 
manufacturers of each. 


2. Names and addresses of all these manufacturers. 


3. A listing of all known trade names with the product and 
manufacturer identified for each. 


4. All products advertised in this issue are classified and listed. 
This guides readers to the ad pages where they'll find more in- 
formation on what they seek. 


5. Normal editorial content of a regular issue assures immediate 
cover-to-cover attention. 


Oo 
—— 
Se ONT STAD LINO, 


When they’re ready to specify or buy 


The Directory Section is the acknowledged reference work 
in the Industrial-Big Building field since 1934 


Nowhere will your advertising dollar go farther . . . accomplish 
more! This is an issue that is a right-at-hand reference for the engi- 
neers and contractors you must reach. (In a survey of these all paid 
subscribers, 96% report they keep it throughout the year, 75% refer 
specifically to its advertising pages. ) 


No wonder nearly 300 advertisers appear each year! Make sure 
you too will profit from this all-in-one January issue with a Direc- 
tory Section and regular editorial content. Start off 1962 impres- 
sively by using extra space for extra emphasis on your entire line. 
Regular space rates apply, December 10 closing date. KEENEY 
PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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We're proud we reach more worthwhile contracting firms than any 
other monthly in our field. But only half of construction equipment 
sales comes from contractors — and only CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
reaches ALL the categories of people who buy the other half. 


Government construction 
units, materials producers, 
loggers, miners, utilities, in- 
dustrial plants. . . consTRUC- 
TION EQUIPMENT reaches, 
interests and sells them all. 
And you get circulation qual- 
ity in quantity—the men who 
are known to make the big 
buying decisions. 


CONTRACTORS 60% 


How do we know we're 
reaching these decision- 
makers? Because local equip- 
ment dealers hand-pick them, 
and actually pay for their sub- 
scriptions. So far, nobody has _ Circulation Pattern Construction Equipment Magazine 


thought up a better method of Source: Dec. 1960 BPA statement 
quality control than that! 


You bowl strikes, all strikes and nothing but strikes when you adver- 
tise in CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. It’s right down your alley. 
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A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


Construction 
= Equipment 


MAGAZINE 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
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WHEN STEEL WAS 


NEW BOOKS FOR 





Putting your marketing 
program one step ahead 


= Some aspects of any marketing 
program do not stay up-to-date for 
any length of time because of the con- 
stantly changing marketing situation. 
How to keep ahead of marketing 
problems is the subject of “The Mar- 
keting Job, Responsibilities of the Top 
Man and his Staff,” edited by Eliza- 
beth Marting. 

The book is based on an “ideal” 
job description for the vice-president 
in charge of marketing, and is written 
by 47 executives and marketing spe- 
cialists. It suggests an outline for re- 
appraisal of an individual company’s 
total marketing program and describes 
how companies can successfully adapt 


a Hi | their programs to changing economic 
TOM AND fee Hil | conditions. 


The contents include possible solu- 

E N G | N E E RR ; | tions to such problems as: “How can 

' accounting help control your market- 

| ing costs?”, “How can you work more 

effectively with other departments in 

the new-product effort?”, and “What 
services do customers demand?” 

The 448-page book is available 

from: American Management Associ- 

ation, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 

for $9.00 (AMA members, $6.00). 


LU SME TALE BER Bly Monogement folklore is not 


primitive—or is it? 








s “The Folklore of Management,” by 

Clarence B. Randall, examines some 
Although the steel industry’s operating rate was seriously low in early of the problems of today’s top indus- 
1961, it is significant that Iron and Steel Engineer registered an all- | trial executives. The book appeared 
time high in advertising pages—up 5%* over record 1960. e Signifi- | originally as a series in Dun’s Review 
cance is twofold: a reflection of steel’s inherent strength, vigor and | & Modern Industry. 
long-term equipment needs . . . an indication that Iron and Steel Engi- | The 204-page, cloth bound book 
neer is the most direct and economical means of influencing the men | includes chapters on “The Myth of 
who initiate purchases. Cost per page, only $210! the Almighty Dollar,” concerned with 


unbalanced executive pay scales and 

sisi their ramifications; “The Myth of the 
*Through May, 1961 , ’ : ae 
ee Magic Numbers,” dealing with the 


modern dependence on survey reports 


gece) \\ & STEEL ENGINEER and competitor comparison charts and 
| scales; and “The Myth of the Special- 
| ist,” which discusses the pros and 


cons of specialists versus liberally edu- 
cated men. 


THE MOST CONSPICUOUS VALUE IN STEEL INDUSTRY PUBLISHING 
1010 EMPIRE BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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How you can slash 
mailing costs up to 


MARKETING MEN 


The book discusses the ideas, 
trends, and policies of modern-day 
management in general. Mr. Randall's 
stated purpose is to stimulate the 
readers’ thinking about these prac- 
tices and to lead them to make cre- 
ative evaluations of the practices 
which are brought up. 

American business would be much 
better off, Mr. Randall feels, if more 
top management men had the cour- 
age to make their own decisions and 
if more creative thinking were done 
about some modern business practices 
which are out-moded. 

Mr. Randall is the former president 
and chairman of the board of Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, and was foreign 
economic adviser to President Eisen- 
hower. 

“The Folklore of Management” is 
published by Little, Brown, & Co., 
Boston, for $4.75. 


Effective business 
letters made easy 


= “The Business-Letter Deskbook,” 
by Gerald W. Weston, is a handy ref- 
erence book that shows through ex- 
amples how to write business letters 
of all types. 

The book is divided into two gen- 
eral categories, “General Letters” and 
“Sales Letters.” Subjects are arranged 
in alphabetical order in each of the 
two categories and cover such areas 
as: adjustment and complaint letters, 
answering inquiries, follow-up sales 
letters, and return replies and order 
forms. 

More than 200 examples are used 
to illustrate the various types of let- 
ters. These are not fictitious, but are 
actual letters which have done a suc- 
cessful job for the companies that 
used them. Mr. Weston adds com- 
mentary on how these letters can best 
be adapted to suit individual com- 
pany needs. 

Plastic spiral binding makes the 
207-page book lie flat for easy use. 
Published by Dartnell Corp., Chi- 
cago, “The Business-Letter Desk- 
book” sells for $7.50. 





. .. and provide better protection 


for your publication 


Because Thilco Publication Wraps 
are available in such a wide range of 


grades, you can select a wrapper which 

is “Custom Made” to reduce your mail- 

ing costs and provide better protection for 

your magazine or catalog against weather, 

rough handling, abrasion and repeated impact 

in the mail. There’s no need to purchase 
cumbersome “general purpose oversize” cartons 
or envelopes which can waste thousands of 
dollars on mailing costs. For example, Allied 
Radio — world’s largest electronic supply 
house — protects the high quality of their 
catalog and effects fantastic savings with 
Thilco-Tuf Publication Wrap (a blond laminated 
duplex kraft). Check these cost comparison charts. 


PUBLICATION WRAPPER COSTS 


Comparable | Comparable 


Carton | Envelope 


Approx. Approx. 


Cost per M_ Cost per M 


$92.00 | 
Figure out the amount of money you 
can save on initial material costs alone 
using Thilco-Tuf as an example. 


$32.00 


ppscemeeneaanama tors 


© Economical 


e Provide full “mail-clad” 
protection against weather 
and handling 


e Lower material, handling and 
mailing costs over cartons 


e Wide range of grades 
to choose from 


e Work well on automatic 
banding machinery 


e All grades available 
plain or Print-Decorated. 


Write today 
for samples and 
complete details. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO . 
BOSTON # DETROIT » PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI » KANSAS CITY 


Carton Envelope 


Approx. Approx. 


Weight per 
Carton 


5'2 oz. 


Weight per | 
Wrapper 


% oz. 


The remarkable weight savings result- 
ing from Thilco-Tuf Wraps can save you 
$.03 to $.07 per copy on postage costs. 


All grades of Thilco Publication Wraps can be 
furnished Print-Decorated to enhance the eye- 
ppeal of catalogs or magazines. You can call 
attention to special sales, editorial material or 
boost the prestige and sales building recognition 
of your company by imprinting slogans, etc. 
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by Reanual fel’ 


There’s a big difference between advice and 
That’s why the plant engineer is one of the 
He is an authority. Just what does a plant 
Do others get into the buying act? Sure! 


after the committee packs up and goes home, 


plant engineer. When he goes home he’s often 
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authority. Authority carries a bigger price tag. 


more respected members of the industrial community. 
engineer do? Simple. He plans, he decides, he buys. 


Who are they? Everybody (just read your mail). But 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


is top level distribution 
management necessary? 


Our management panel discusses the advantages and disadvantages of insti- 


tuting an autonomous, top level ‘Distribution Department.’ For a detailed ex- 


amination of physical distribution problems, See page 102 


specs we mace ate me 


Ray ‘ ri Ge Aes 


Centralization of control 
would achieve company goals 


By CARL S. HALLAUER 
Board Chairman 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


@ Within the past several years we have been de- 
veloping and implementing the marketing concept 
in our company operations. The principal objective, 
of course, is to provide a consumer-oriented ap- 
proach to all operations, spearheaded by a market- 
ing organization which includes line sales, product 
management, advertising and product publicity. 

Under our previous organizational structure, phys- 
ical distribution in the field and field warehousing 
were managed by the field sales organization. Fac- 
tory warehousing and physical distribution still are 
managed by our manufacturing and operations divi- 
sion, including control of raw materials, in-process 
and finished goods to the point of shipment. 

While reorganizing the field sales force, we re- 
alized the desirability of divesting the sales team of 
any and all functional responsibility not directly 
concerned with selling our goods and services. We 
therefore removed field warehouse management and 
physical distribution from line sales. We placed it 
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under the controller section of our financial division. 

The separation of warehouse service and line 
sales has pointed up the very question under dis- 
cussion. We consider this a first step toward the im- 
portant objective of a wholly integrated physical 
distribution organization, which we believe could 
contribute more effectively to the achievement of 
the company’s marketing goals. 


Single authority for 
distribution decisions 


By JOHN P. BUCK 
Vice-President 
Maremont Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


@ The Maremont Corp. has, as one of its major 
activities, the production, sale and distribution of 
automotive replacement parts. The past 20 years 
have required considerable evolution in the manage- 
ment of the distribution of these parts. The business 
has the problem of considerable seasonal fluctuation 
and customers who operate with low inventories 
which require rapid replacement. This causes con- 
siderable variation in the month-to-month demand. 
We have found that it has become imperative that 
one person have the responsibility for inventory con- 
trol, production control, warehousing—both at branch 
and manufacturing levels—and shipping. 

Originally, inventory control of both master ware- 
houses and branch warehouses was under the juris- 
diction of the sales department. Scheduling control 
was under manufacturing. Warehousing activities 























When readers profit from a publication, advertisers profit too. 


Reader-profit is the prime responsibility of these nine editors who head 


the staffs of The Industrial Publishing Corporation’s specialized magazines. 
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Reader-Profit from 


HANDLING & SHIPPING 


Albert M. Joseph, (left) Editor 
HANDLING & SHIPPING 


. is the prime function of Albert M. Joseph and 
his staff. Regular field contact keeps this editorial 
group alert to changing industry practices. 


An experienced editor and former public relations 
consultant, Mr. Joseph is active in the work of 
industry-wide professional societies, including the 
National Industrial Traffic League, the Society: of 
Packaging and Handling Engineers, the Associated 
Traffic Clubs and the American Material Handling 
Society. He is also a member of the faculty of 
Western Reserve University. 


From this background of experience and close con- 
tact with traffic management, packaging, shipping 
and material handling, Mr. Joseph and his staff help 
create reader-profit . . . that produces advertiser- 
profit. 








MARKET: The men responsible 
for product movement, 

storage and distribution at 
every level of industry. 
CIRCULATION: 75,000 


bi-monthly, audited by B.P.A. 
To be published monthly in 1962. 


- Handling. Shipping | 
a 





Paes 7 

The industrial Pubiishing Corporation 
812 HURON ROAD ° CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * LONDON 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 160 


reported to a warehousing superintendent, and the 
traffic department was more of an auditing function, 
reporting to accounting. This caused great confu- 
sion, as each division was run to provide the most 
efficient operation for that division without Tregard 
for other divisions. The results were far from satis- 
factory to the customer, who must have good service 
from the factory in order to remain in business. 

Today, with one individual responsible for all 
controls and projections, it is possible to maintain 
practically constant production throughout the year, 
make the fullest use of all warehousing space, in- 
crease inventory turnover and have the right part in 
the right place at the right time—and to do all these 
things at the lowest possible cost. 

We do not particularly subscribe to the idea that 
there must be a head of the distribution department, 
but we certainly are strong advocates of the neces- 
sity of having all decisions affecting the distribution 
of our product made by one person. In this way we 
feel that we have been able to achieve our lowest 
cost, use our manufacturing facilities to the utmost 
and render the very best service to our customers. 


New distribution system 
increases efficiency 


By LLOYD A. BRIGGS 

Executive Vice-President 

American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co. 

Evanston, IIl. 


@ About a year ago, we became increasingly aware 
of the requirement for a sound, correlated program 
aimed at efficient and economical physical distribu- 
tion of our products. 

There appeared to be in our firm, overlapping 
areas and lack of definite authority between inven- 
tory control, production planning, purchasing and 
our sales order and branch management departments. 

To improve this situation, after careful study, the 
manager of our sales order department was pro- 
moted to manager of distribution, with direct au- 
thority and responsibility within the following areas: 


1. To consult with our vice-president in charge of 
sales regarding future inventory requirements. 


2. To maintain liaison with inventory control and 
purchasing to assure optimum inventory ratios and 
the proper placement of orders for raw materials and 
parts for future needs. 


3. To maintain proper shipping schedules to our 





branches, and to correlate this in the most economi- 
cal manner to assure the most efficient shipments at 
the lowest possible shipping rates. 

This new program within our company, although 
still relatively new, has already resulted in substan- 
tially increased efficiency. Shipping costs to our 
branches, as well as overseas, have been reduced 
more than 5%. More important, however, it has 
greatly improved the orderly flow of materials into 
our plant and their subsequent shipment to our 
points of distribution and to our customers, and has 
eliminated, to a great extent, unbalanced inventories 
or shortages at these points of distribution. 


Admits possible need, but 
not for small companies 


By WILLIAM L. WEST 
President 


Torit Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


@ Distribution management is not usually a neces- 
sity in smaller companies. Where production is di- 
rectly geared to sales, and the product shipped for 
immediate installation or use, there is no need for 
distribution management. 

On the other hand, where there are inventory 
pools between production and user, and especially 
if those inventory pools are in separate warehouses 
throughout the country, then a distribution manager 
may well be a necessity. Expressed differently, if 
sales are from inventory—and especially from in- 
ventory warehoused in separate geographic locations 
—then a system of distribution management is neces- 
sary to coordinate sales, inventory and production. 


Top distribution man 
is a vice-president 


By R. E. LENHARD 
President, Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Div. of Air Reduction Co., New York 


@ In the conduct of our business, which includes 
the manufacture, marketing and distribution of in- 
dustrial gases and welding and cutting equipment 
throughout the country, we are very cognizant of 
our distribution expense. For this reason, we have 
on our staff a vice-president in charge of production 
and distribution, who is on the same management 
level as the marketing vice-president, engineering 
vice-president and the controller. 

This organization maintains a stringent control of 
distribution costs, which are a very significant fac- 
tor in our over-all costs. With the ever-changing 
methods of distribution and the increase in the 
technical requirements of proper distribution, recog- 
nition of the importance of distribution at the top 
executive level is most constructive. ® 





Reader-Profit from 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


J. Arlen Marsh, Editor 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


. is the responsibility of J. Arlen Marsh and his 
staff. Constant contact with industry keeps this alert 
editorial group up-to-date on modern safety and 
fire protection practices. 


With 25 years’ experience in industrial health, safety 
and compensation, Mr. Marsh brings his readers 
vital, authoritative editorial on these specialties. A 
well-known author and lecturer on safety subjects, 
he has been editor of OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS since 
1954. 


From this broad background comes the thorough, 
readable editorial which means reader-profit . . . that 
adds up to advertiser-profit. 





MARKET: Known buyers of 
industrial plant safety fire 
protection and housekeeping 
equipment and supplies. 


CIRCULATION: 23,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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Reader-Profit from 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
DESIGN 


Jim Bunting, Associate Editor 
POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 


.. . is the total responsibility of Jim Bunting and his staff. 
This group’s thorough knowledge of mechanical power 
transmission is a result of sound technical background, 
constant investigation and first-hand association. 


Mr. Bunting took mechanical and civil engineering 
degrees at London University and Loughborough 
College, England, and Renssalaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. His industrial background includes top engi- 
neering and design posts in British and American 
firms in power transmission and nuclear development. 


The specific training and industry experience of J. J. 
Bunting and his staff mean reader-profit . . . that 
adds up to advertiser-profit. 





MARKET: The total market 
for power transmission 
equipment for both 0.E.M. 
and in-plant use. 


CIRCULATION: 40,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A 
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Reaching 
those 
‘hidden’ 
buying 
influences 


This report tells how two industrial 
companies buy, how many buying in- 
fluences supplier salesmen reach in 
each company and how advertising 
is necessary to reach those that the 


salesmen miss 


By CHARLES E. WALSH 
Promotion & Research Manager 
‘Factory, New York 


@ Although industrial buying practices have 
changed drastically in recent years, the first step in 
making a sale is still contact. We all know that buy- 
ers can’t and don’t operate in a vacuum. They must 
get product information from somewhere. Other- 
wise, no sale. 

The sincere efforts of salesmen to improve the 
quality and quantity of contacts are hampered by 
many factors over which they have little or no con- 
trol. They are forced to operate in an industrial 
climate which has vastly limited their contact ef- 
ficiency. Just a few of the factors contributing to this 
are: 


¢ Industrial production is up over 100% since 1940. 


e Expansion of plant personnel to administer the 
complexities of that greater productivity has oc- 
curred at a forced-draft rate. 


e Plants are springing up in areas remote from ur- 
ban centers. 


© More application service and more intensive sales 
engineering have taken an increasing percentage ot 
sales time. 


© Better delivery schedules have helped plant men 





become more choosy, more deliberate in decisions, 
harder to win over to product consideration. 


© The very growth in complexity of plant operating 
functions has made those men in charge even harder 
to contact. 


© Some plants have set up “screens” to “protect” 
their plant men from disturbances due to unre- 
quested, outside solicitation. 


I have not mentioned what may be the real crush- 
er in this complex picture. It could be called a con- 
clusion coming out of all the preceding factors: 

Simply, it is the inescapable fact that the chain of 
influences in most industrial buying situations is 
long, involved, and even mysterious. Anybody who 
puts all his eggs in the purchasing agent’s basket— 
as important as he is—or in any one basket (or even 
two or three) is taking the kind of approach that is 
likely to result in frustration. 


PROOF . . We on Factory have done some research 
on industrial buying patterns which enables us to be 
specific in outlining a few apparently significant con- 
clusions. We went to two manufacturing companies 
that volunteered to help, in the interest of improv- 
ing industrial selling. One was the Century Electric 
Co., an electric motor manufacturer with a 2,000-em- 
ploye plant in St. Louis. The second company was 
Yale & Towne; we went into Y&T’s Philadelphia 
materials handling plant, where 2,700 people are 
employed. 

First we asked each company to tell us who it 
considered to be its plant operations management 
people. These are the men responsible for running 
the plant—production, plant maintenance and engi- 
neering, buildings and grounds, plant services, and 
so on. 

In the Century plant there were 39 plant opera- 
tions people; in Yale & Towne, 60. 

We then obtained a measure of each of these 
men’s buying influence for a range of 99 industrial 
products—from fencing to fire extinguishers. We did 

Continued on page 166 





About the author 


@ Cuarves E. Watsu has been 
promotion research manager of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s 
Factory since 1955. He came to 
Factory from John Mather Lup- 
ton Co., where he had worked 
since 1947. From 1951 until 
1955 he was a vice-president of 
the agency. Mr. Walsh has also 
worked as science editor of the Book of Knowledge. 
He is a graduate of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 








Reader-Profit from 


PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


Phillip R. Kalischer, Editor 
PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


. . is based on authoritive editorial coverage of the 
dynamic precision metal molding field provided by 
Mr. Kalischer and his staff. Processes, design devel- 
opments and materials are examined and described 
by this editorial team. 


Holder of several engineering degrees, he has exten- 
sive research and development experience. Mr. 
Kalischer holds patents on over 23 metal-working 
processes. He is a well-known consultant on powder 
metallurgy and a member of AES and AIME. 


From his background comes the valuable editorial 
direction which assures reader-profit . . . that adds 
up to advertiser-profit. 


| id Ot GO| 
MARKET: The men who design VMotal Molding 
and buy precision metal 
molded parts as well as the 
equipment and materials 
used to make them. 


CIRCULATION: 23,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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Reader-Profit from 


WELDING DESIGN 
& FABRICATION 


Charles P. Berka, (left) Editor 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION 


...is a product of the specialized editorial developed 
by Mr. Berka and his staff. Reports on designs, 
techniques, equipment and materials in the welding 
field are authoritative, because they are based on 
close contact with industry leaders. 


Mr. Berka is a ten-year veteran of the WELDING 
DEsIGN & FABRICATION staff. His college background 
combines specialization in journalism and engineer- 
ing. His industrial experience covers engineering 
posts with ordnance and automotive companies. A 
ready traveller, he averages more than 50,000 miles 
each year in quest of editorial information. From this 
experience comes specialized editorial which assures 
reader-profit . . . that produces advertiser-profit. 


MARKET: The volume users 
of welding equipment, 
welding design specialists 
plus major distributors of 
welding equipment. 


CIRCULATION: 38,600 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF - 
BUYING INFLUENCES - 
FOR 99 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 














CENTURY 11.9 MEN - 


PER PRODUCT 














YALE & TOWNE: « | 8.9 MEN- 


PER PRODUCT 




















| Tough job . . A salesman faces a nearly impossible 
| task if he tries to reach all the men who could in- 


_ fluence purchase of his product, as shown above. 


| 


| ‘HIDDEN’ BUYERS. . 
continued from p. 165 


it by asking the advertising manager of that com- 

pany to poll his own plant men. (Experience in- 

dicates that under this condition of reporting in- 

ternally, men are inclined to understate rather than 
| exaggerate their influence.) 

The next step was to poll a sample of Century 
and Yale & Towne suppliers, the names of which the 
two companies gave us. We did this to find out the 
plant people they were contacting regularly through 

| sales calls. 


| RESULTS . . You can see the pattern emerging. We 
knew all the plant people, which of them were 
| buying influences for each product in a group of 
| 99, and how many and which of the group the ven- 
dors knew and were contacting. The charts above 
| and at right show the over-all statistics. 

I think it is obvious that these figures all show 
proof of group (or if you prefer, committee) buy- 
ing. This is just one of the facts of life in plants to- 
day. Rarely does one man, all by himself and with 
any title you can think of, act as the be-all and end- 
all of industrial buying. 

With the abundance of evidence at hand, any- 
| body would be hard put to dodge the conclusion 
| that plant committees are here to stay. They exist to 
| help solve plant problems. In so doing they are nec- 
| essarily acting also as buying influences, because in 








BUYING INFLUENCES REACHED 
By SupPLiIER SALESMEN- 











16.5% 


OF THE TOTAL 


CENTURY + +*° 











11.2% 


OF THE TOTAL 


YALE & TOWNE: : - 

















Something missing . . Tables above and below show 
the relatively few buying influences reached by 
salesmen. The problem is reaching the 85 to 90% of 
the buying influences who never see a salesman. 


EXTENT TO WHICH 


SUPPLIER SALESMEN 
MADE PLANT CONTACTS 


NO.OF PLANT SUPPLIERS CALLING SUPPLIERS CALLING 
MEN CONTACTED ON CENTURY ON YALE & TOWNE 


1 152% 23.7% 
2 515% 152% 
3 83% 186% 
4ormore 180% 51% 
NONEATALL 21.0% 374% 























1.97 at CENTURY 
130 ATYST 


AVERAGE NO. OF CONTACTS 
PER SALESMAN: 




















SUPPLIERS REPORTING:CENTURY72 YET-5O 





more cases than not solving a problem or improving 
a process means buying something. 


CHAIN BUYING . . Here is a good example of how 
group or “chain” buying took place. It comes out of 
Continued on page 168 





Reader-Profit from 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENGINEERING 


Bernard |. Knill, Editor 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


... begins with the industry leadership demonstrated 
by Mr. Knill and his staff of technical and editorial 
specialists. Under his direction, MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENGINEERING has led the fight for a higher level of 
professional recognition for material handling engi- 
neers. 


With a firm background in industry, including a 
journalistic post with a top handling equipment 
builder and three years as associate and assistant 
editor, Mr. Knill is well qualified for his demanding 
position. A skilled journalist and active member of 
the American Material Handling Society, he has 
continued to spark the fresh, professional editorial 
that spells reader-profit . . . that adds up to advertiser 
profit. 


MARKET: Volume buyers of 
material handling, 

packaging and shipping 
equipment and supplies. 
CIRCULATION: 45,880 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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Reader-Profit from 


HYDRAULICS 
& PNEUMATICS 


Allan E. Morris, (right) Editor 
HYDRAULICS & PNEUMATICS 


. . starts with the editorial package produced by 
Allan Morris and his staff. New ideas and applica- 
tions are examined in use and in print by this highly 
qualified editorial group. 


Mr. Morris joined the staff of the magazine in 1955 
after working in engineering and technical writing 
posts for aircraft and electrical equipment manufac- 
turers. A graduate engineer and faculty member of 
Fenn College, Mr. Morris is an officer in the Fluid 
Power Society. 


From this well-rounded technical background comes 
the reader-profit . . . that produces advertiser-profit. 





MARKET: Design and manu- 
facturing engineers who specify 
fluid power for industrial, 
mobile, and aerospace use. 


CIRCULATION: 32,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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‘HIDDEN’ BUYERS.. 


continued from p. 167 


Century Electric. We call it the “chain reaction” 
case because the solution of one problem led to one 
purchase, then to another problem, to another pur- 
chase, another problem, and so on until five major 
items were bought. Ten men were involved, and 
nobody could have predicted in advance their num- 
ber, their titles, or the sequence and the magnitude 
of their involvement. 

The “chain” starts with the president, who saw 
some press equipment capable of doing so-called 
“scrapless”punching. The problem was assigned to 
the plant layout and project development com- 
mittees, who referred it to the manager of the stand- 
ard department. 

The latter looked into installations, and proposals 
were prepared for two large presses. They were pur- 
chased after approvals up the line, by the manager 
of the standards department, the vice-president in 
charge of operations, the works manager, and by at 
least two more committees. 

Depending on the steel source, the magnet iron 
used in this operation was received in coils or in 
sheets. Coils unloaded on skids were placed on 
standard platform trucks for transport to an uncoiler. 
It was found necessary to purchase a fork lift truck 
with a special handling adapter. A fork truck was 
purchased through the procurement supervisor after 
approvals again by the manager of the standards 
department, the vice-president of operations, and 
the works manager. 

Magnet iron received in sheets presented a dif- 
ferent problem. First, a sheet grab was required to 
place sheets from pallets onto a squaring shear. The 
sheet grab had to be purchased, on proposal worked 
out by the die foreman. The sheet grab needed an- 
other hoist. A project engineer specified a five-ton 
hoist. This hoist served the shear and also, mounted 
on a monorail, was used at the punch presses. 

Test runs of the equipment demonstrated dif- 
ficulty with toggle and pin lubrication of the presses, 
leading to proposals by the die foreman to purchase 
and install two special central lubricating systems. 





HOW SALESMEN AND ADVERTISING 


No. of men No. of these 
involved in covered by 


Product the purchase’ sales contact 


Lubricating System 
Fork Truck 
Platform Truck 
Punch Press 

Hoist 











As a result of checking into details of fork lift 
truck construction the manager of the standards de- 
partment purchased an entirely different make for 
another problem in another area of the plant. Stores 
Receiving developed a need for a heavier fork truck 
which would permit lifting of objects above floor 
level obstructions. Standards found that Shipping 
needed one too, since their 4,000 Ib. truck was too 
small. Hence, Shipping transferred its truck to 
Receiving, and bought a new 6,000 Ib. truck. 

All this demonstrates the axiom that we have 
learned to swear by: it is almost impossible to pre- 
dict who or how many people will get into the buy- 
ing act for any product. 


SALESMEN TO BLAME? . . But what about the real 
problem of sales contact all this brings about? The 
conclusion is certainly not to berate salesmen for 
goofing off in the face of difficulties. Unquestionably 
not, if we are to judge from the staggering contact 
load there is (and also from the results of studies 
that industrial salesmen must spend 35 minutes of 
every hour on non-productive paper work, service 
calls, travel, waiting, etc.; they average only 25 
minutes of every hour in face-to-face selling). 

No good salesman feels comfortable, I believe, 
knowing he is neglecting accounts and people in his 
territory. Yet he must call on some and ignore others, 
or he is sunk. Or he will call wherever he can on as 
many as he can, hoping he hits some guy who can 
tell his story to others who are the real influences. 


THE ANSWER . . What’s the answer? Fight harder? 
Fight for the business? The hard sell? 

Just what in the world is “hard, fighting sell?” 
Does it mean putting a headlock on the prospect 
while shoving order blanks into his face? Does it 
mean obnoxious persistence? High-pressure slugging 
at every opportunity? 

The term, “hard sell,” should be tossed out of the 
sales lingo. It can mislead. It can result in aimless 
gum-beating and table-thumping; or nothing but 
boots in the rump for the competition—all the time; 
or tiresome bragging about the ‘great constructive 
features of our product” when all the prospect wants 

Continued on page !70 





CONTACTED THE BUYERS 


No. of other No. of 
possible influences other pos- 

covered sible 
influences 
covered by 
advertising 

31 

31 

27 

18 

1 


No. of these 
covered by 
business 

paper by sales contact 
advertising 











Reader-Profit from 


MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 


Harrison Johnson, Editor 
MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 


. . comes from up-to-the-minute editorial produced 
by Harrison Johnson and his staff of editorial 
specialists. The ‘“‘Impact”’ editorial which has made 
this publication famous is the result of constant 
investigation, thorough analysis and accurate inter- 
pretation by the entire editorial group. 


Harrison Johnson is well known in the field of 
business and government communications. Formerly 
editor-publisher of his own magazine, he joined the 
staff of MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES in 1958 after 
eight years’ work in public relations and the diplo- 
matic service. 


From this wealth of executive experience comes 
reader-profit which produces advertiser-profit. 





MARKET: Known buyers of 

Office supplies, furnishings 

and equipment. 

CIRCULATION: 100,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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Reader-Profit from 


THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIRCONDITIONING BUSINESS 


Jim McCallum, Editor 
THE REFRIGERATION & AIRCONDITIONING BUSINESS 


... is a natural result of the work of Jim McCallum 
and his staff. Working closely with contractors, 
dealers and manufacturers gives this editorial team 
a thorough knowledge of its industry. 


With editorial experience in the industry dating 
back to 1936, and as a member of this magazine’s 
staff for fifteen years, Mr. McCallum is a recognized 
authority on the merchandising of airconditioning 
products. He is an active member of ASHRAE. 


From this background of experience in both the 
technical and merchandising sides of the business 
comes reader-profit .. that produces advertiser-profit. 





MARKET: The installing 
contractor-dealer in 
airconditioning, and industrial 
and commercial refrigeration. 


CIRCULATION: 31,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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‘HIDDEN’ BUYERS. . 
continued from p. 169 


to know is, “What'll it do for me?” 

But how in the world does the salesman lick “the 
numbers”? How do you get to the eight men you 
don’t now contact? 

The conclusion is inescapable to anyone who 
knows anything about industrial advertising or sell- 
ing. The manufacturer must advertise to survive. 


HOW ADS HELPED . . In the two research examples, 
advertising did help with the job. In the latest case, 
Yale & Towne suppliers were able to contact only 
11.2% of their buying influences in the plant. One 
business paper, all by itself, reached 40% of all the 
buying influences (52% at Century Electric). 

Naturally, other business papers also had cover- 
age. Subject to the law of diminishing returns, total 
coverage by any one manufacturer could be raised 
by advertising in two magazines, three, and so on. 

Going back to the “chain reaction” case described 
earlier, we can study both the advertising and sales 
coverage of the 43-man, plant-operations group at 
Century by the manufacturers of the lubricating sys- 
tem, the fork truck, the platform truck, the punch 
press, and the hoist (table on pages 168-169). 

When advertising was given an opportunity to do 
its share of the selling job, the manufacturers using 
it got effective coverage. 

On the other hand, take the case of the hoist 
manufacturer. He did get the order. And advertis- 
ing, providing the only coverage, did reach four of 
the seven men involved in the purchase. But, total 
plant coverage amounted to only five of the 43 Cen- 
tury operating men—reflecting the inadequacy of the 
hoist manufacturer’s advertising schedule, in com- 
parison with the other manufacturers listed. 

This time the hoist manufacturer’s advertising 
happened to contact four of the men involved. The 
next time, if different operating men were involved, 
this manufacturer might have no coverage of the 
right men. 

Business publication advertising can make many 
more contacts than a salesman can. In many cases, 
advertising is the only contact a manufacturer has 
with important buying influences. * 





What kind of marketing job do you call that? 














New Royaltyper™ turns out personalized form letters all by itself 


No matter how large your mailing is, the Royaltyper 
types every letter in a completely personalized way: 
in address, salutation, typing quality, even to per- 
sonal references in the body of the letter. 

Royaltyper is a typewriter . . . but a very special 
one. It’s automated . . . does its work all by itself. 
All a typist has to do is type the first letter on its reg- 
ular standard typewriter keyboard. This automati- 
cally punches the tape (and frees the operator to do 
other office work). Then the machine takes over... . 
at over 100 words per minute . . . all day long. Num- 
ber of copies: Unlimited. Speed: 3 to 4 times faster 
than the operator. 

No need to pay the high cost of manual typing. 
Royaltyper does the job for you... faster, better, 


more economically. Get all the facts (and the advan- 
tages) of Royaltyper. Call your nearest Royal McBee 
office, or send us the coupon below. Royal McBee 
Corporation. 


To: Royal McBee 

Corporation 

850 Third Avenue 

New York 22, N.Y. 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES 


Please send me full information on the new Royaltyper 
NAME 

POSITION 

COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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How to make 


your ad a 


guided missive 


—and land if right on target! 


An ad is often like a rocket — you can get it off the ground on words of fire, send it 
soaring to the sky with brilliant artwork, yet have it fall back to earth a dud because 
... IT WAS AIMED IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


Fortunately, in military-electronics the target area is well-defined: you know that to 
get orders you've got to get your message across to key officials in the Pentagon, in the 
Armed Services, and to important contractors and sub-contractors. Score a direct hit in 
this target area, and you'll get your share of the $4.5 billion Uncle Sam is now spend- 


ing each year on military-electronics! 


Make your ad, therefore, a guided missive in the only magazine aimed solely at this gi- 
gantic market: SIGNAL! Our team of editors make up a sensitive human guidance 
system; alert, they sense every change in the market, each shift of policy, and prepare 
for it. That is why, month after month, SIGNAL continues to zero in on 10,000 prime 


military-electronics prospects for your product — and the number’s growing! 


Many firms who advertise with SIGNAL have found: the sky’s no longer the limit 
with military-electronics. Your firm, too, can attract new orders, reap new profits, with 
purposeful, DIRECTED advertising placed in 

Official Journal of the Armed 


Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association 


= Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
(5) 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
SS MU 2-6606 
Boston @ Chicago @ Minneapolis 
Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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Wisconsin Wire . . 
year’s worst? 





fall 


Special 


COPY CHASERS 





Territie!.. but trankly we 
Sean to WISCONSIN WIRES 
for our chain fo fame 
and paper quality reputation" 





Tww 
ad 
QWiisconsin wire WORKS - APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


7 





clearance 


of last summer’s ads 


Copy Chasers offer here a motley 
sampling of ads—and comments 
from readers—collected during the 
past summer. They have a few com- 
ments of their own, of course 


@ The autumn is fast upon us as the Copy Chasers 
approach their monthly contribution to your edifica- 
tion, and what more comfortable way to discharge 
our obligation to the publisher than to answer our 
long-ignored mail? This way the readers provide the 
ideas and some of the writing, and we can get back 
to our vacation without much nuisance. 

One of our readers sent us his nomination for the 


“worst-industrial-ad-of-the-year.” Picture of two sil- 
houetted men regarding the Leaning Tower of Pisa; 
one man says, “Terrific . . but franking we lean to 
Wisconsin Wire for our claim to fame and paper 
quality reputation.” Just to make certain the reader 
gets the play on words, “lean” in underlined. 

Well, picking the worst industrial ad of the year 
is no easy task. We lean toward a certain Burroughs 
ad ourselves, but we'll agree that Wisconsin Wire’s 
is pretty silly. 


A CHEATER . . Another reader sent us a Rayonier ad 
which has a swatch of pulp pasted to the magazine 
page. Printed on the pulp is the statement: “This 
pulp was made at a mill that does not yet exist!” 

The writer (of the letter) asks, “Have you seen 
this gem?” We don’t know if he’s being sarcastic 
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. a cheater Remsen et. al. . 


with that “gem” business. Actually, if we had read 
the magazine that the ad was in, we'd have seen it all 
right, because it’s a real stopper. But it turns out to 
be something of a cheater. The sample of pulp was 
not, of course, made at a mill which does not exist. 
Rayonier is building a plant in British Columbia; to 
see what the product of the plant would be like 
when it finally went on stream, they sent some of 
the British Columbia wood that was to be used to a 
plant in Georgia where the equipment is identical 
with what will be operating in British Columbia. 

Somebody doesn’t like those multi-sponsored in- 
serts published by Remsen Advertising Agency, de- 
voted (at least the ones we've noted) to displays of 
military might. The agency apparently buys the 
space and retails sections of it to various advertis- 
ers. Our correspondent asks: “Don’t you think the 
advertiser’s identity is confused or lost in such a 
wholesale assault on the senses?” 

Answer: Yes. 


AIA’S ‘BEST ADS’ REVISITED . . Among a number of 
letters commenting on our objections to AIA’s “Our 
Best” there was this remark: 

“Your statement, “Here is a case of subjectivity 
working at an extreme: the selection of “master- 
pieces” by people who obviously know little about 
advertising fundamentals’ implies that no one who 
submitted a ‘masterpiece’ has any knowledge of the 
fundamentals of advertising. 

“Tsh! Tsh! Gentlemen, do you feel that only Copy 
Chasers have the grasp of those fundamentals nec- 
essary to offer subjective judgment? A review of the 
book will show judgments by quite a few people 
who some well-known and well-managed companies 
are employing under the assumption that they do 
know advertising fundamentals.” 

Well, the fact that a man is employed doesn’t 
mean that he knows anything about his job that 
would be worth passing on to anybody else or that 
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. confused identity 


the people who employ him could tell whether or 
not he is doing a good job. 

The fact of the matter is—and you would have a 
hard time disputing this—that the pages of the busi- 
ness publications are crowded with testimony to the 
effect that a lot of people in this business haven't 
a very good idea of what they are doing. Advertis- 
ing by such people should be very offensive to you, 
because these people are making it harder for your 
company's advertising to be seen. 


HE SHOULD HAVE KNOWN . 
says he has been reading IM “for literally dozens of 


. An ad manager who 


years” apparently has been passing over the Copy 
Chasers department. Otherwise, he wouln’t have 
bothered to send his ads in for our comment; he’d 
have known we wouldn’t like: 


1. Any ad in which text is printed over an air- 
brushed background, graded from dark at the top 
to gray at the bottom. 

2. Any headline containing such a_ brag-and-boast 
phrase as “quality-built.” 

3. Any illustration in which the product might have 
been shown in the context of its environment, but 
wasn t. 

4. Any copy referring to “a heritage of experience 
and success.” 

5. Any un-backed-up claims such as, “It will out- 
produce, outload, outmaneuver and outlast any other 
loader of its size and class.” 

6. Any copy set in solid blocks of sans serif type. 
7. Slogans like “Advanced engineering and quality 
craftsmanship since 1884.” 


(Another advertiser in love with the sound of his 
own words. ) 


FRIENDS AND FOES . . To the guy who wrote: “You 
deserve a medal”; Glad to have you aboard, boy. 
There are so few of us fighting the good battle 








against pompous, sloppy and cute ads that it’s nice 
to welcome another who gets mad at bad ads. 

To the guy who called us “irresponsible and im- 
mature”: We take this job of reviewing ads very 
seriously (and feel honored that editors of IM would 
have us doing the reviewing), and we wish we were 
less mature than our long experience in this business 
would indicate. (Do you know how long we've been 
writing this department?) 

Unlike you, we think we do a service, not a dis- 
service, to industrial advertising when we criticize 
incompetent and thoughtless advertising. As work- 
ing advertising people ourselves, we resent any ad- 
vertising that interferes with our effort to get our 
ads read. Sometimes we despair—how can we hope 
a reader will have the patience to drag himself 
through all the mediocrity seeking advertising which 
really serves his interest, not just the advertiser's? 

We agree heartily, with the writer who attributes 
much of the awful industrial advertising he sees to 
the fact that “in a great many companies the indus- 
trial ad manager is nothing more than a junior clerk 
with very little authority or opportunity to act as 
much more than a liaison man between the agency 
and management and the engineering department.” 

The writer was inclined to blame management 
for this, at which point we disagree. We still think 
that even the least-equipped ad manager can read, 
and if this is so he can read the advertising in the 
magazines in which he places advertising, and if this 
is so he can resolve to see that his advertising can 
easily be made better than most. If the ad manager 
is a glorified clerk, it’s his fault, not management's. 


HAPPY AD . . We received an example of “pure un- 
adulterated ‘what goes on here?’ advertising” from 
a New England agency. The ad is shown nearby. 


We sort of like it. There’s nothing wrong with call- 
ing a company The Happy Company, especially if 
(as seems to be the case here) the president's name 
is Happy. It’s one of the nicest names we know. The 
company would do well—and we hope it does well— 
to capitalize upon its name. We don’t know what 
the company makes~—copy is not clear on this point 
—but we'd like to do business with it. We’d like to 
call them up and hear them answer: “This is the 
Happy Company.” Would make us feel good all day. 


IT SHOULD HAVE DONE EVEN BETTER. . We had 
criticized a Union Carbide ad in July, and a de- 
fender—an editor in whose book the ad ran—arose 
to inform us that the ad “has already pulled 60% 
more than the average 7x10, with more coming.” 

Okay. We still say the ad has faults. It was a new- 
product announcement; it should have done much 
better than the average. 


NO TURNABOUT 
some of our ads for review. “Turn about is fair 
play,” he wrote. “So how’s about you gentlemen 
who currently make up the group known as Copy 
Chasers submitting to AIA your best ads so we can 
see how the real pro pea-pickers do it.” 

Obviously, if anonymity is to be preserved (which 
is the wish of the publisher) we can’t send our ads. 
Just as good, we think, are the ads we comment on 
favorably; you can tell, by these, what we like. 

Past issues are full of them. How about Goodrich, 
Alcoa, U.S. Steel, Eastman Kodak, Goodyear, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, as a starter? 

Which brings to mind a thought. The bigger com- 
panies, with the most experience in advertising, us- 
ing the services of the bigger agencies, seldom get 
blasted here. The fellows responsible may not even 
read the Copy Chasers. We doubt if David Ogilvie 
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Union Carbide (as it appeared in July with CCs’ comments) . . 
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should have done better 


does—we've got nothing he doesn’t have. Our mis- 
sion is to help the little fellows and the newcomers. 

But unfortunately, there are more of the little fel- 
lows and the newcomers; these are the ones who 
misuse the pages of the industrial magazines. Un- 
fortunately, too, these are the complacent ones; the 
less they know, the more they think they know. Ad- 
vertising in the electronics industry, for example. 
Many of the companies are small and new; usually 
they are run by kookie geniuses; their advertising is 
most often pointless. But you can’t tell these geniuses 
anything. End of getting-it-off-our-chest. 


NO RHYME OR REASON .. Another reader sent in 
the Stickley Yarn ad which is reproduced nearby 
and commented: 

“We learned many years ago ‘not to judge an ad- 
vertisement unless we first knew what it was in- 
tended to do.’ On occasion we come across an ad- 
vertisement that, to us, seems to be completely de- 
void of rhyme or reason. The Stickley ad is one. 

“There are 378 words listed in the seven columns. 
Of this total, only 23 (the first 16 and the last 
seven) have any direct connection with the product 
or services of a yarn mill. Why the exclamation 
points after ‘you’ and ‘things’? Wouldn’t a colon have 
been more appropriate? Also, where’s the address? 

“For the life of us, we can’t see a textile manu- 
facturer being wooed with reference to ‘alacrity 
modicum lucidity puissance salience lucubration 
congruence accretion.’ 

“If you find the sense in this—be good enough to 
tell us.” 

We've looked hard, and we can't. 


TALENT AND IMITATION . . It isn’t everybody that 
can write with style. Those who lack the ability 
should stay pretty close to basic English. 

One fellow who has a distinctive style is Robert 
B. Hanna, copy director, Culver Advertising. He 


writes those great Sigma Instruments ads which are 
worth reading even if you don’t need any of his prod- 
ucts or understand much of what he is saying. 

Sigma ads have been so successful that some imita- 
tors have sprung up. One of them is whoever writes 
for Autonetics Industrial Products. He’s good, but 
not quite good enough. The strain shows. He should 
play it straight; never mind the cute stuff, leave 
that to Sigma. 


THE ACROBATS . . A while back we were poking fun 
at those advertising people whose creative visualiza- 
tion has a ceiling at the level of a man holding his 
chin to express “He’s got a problem.” 

Lately, we’ve been collecting illustrations of men 
in more lively poses, starting with a Renault ad (p. 
178) in which a man is shown wrapping his legs 
around his neck. “Are you a contortionist?” the head- 
line asks, and the copy says, “If not, you need a 
Renault Hi-Boy in your business. No twisting, crawl- 
ing or stooping when loading or working inside the 
Hi-Boy.” 

We don’t know what’s behind this ad. We've al- 
ways thought that foreign makes made a virtue of 
being on the small side (Rolls Royce the exception), 
so maybe the purpose here is to make people think 
the Renault truck is big. But we think Volkswagen 
would have come up with something more stimulat- 
ing than a ten-dollar sketch of what the reader is 
not. 

A toe dancer holding two bushings balances on a 
silver dollar in a Universal Engineering Co. ad (p. 
178). The headline is “You’re on the money with 
Universal Oil Bearings,” which makes it the kind of 
ad that delights whoever dreamed it up but causes 
the rest of us to wonder why anybody ever bothers 
to look at industrial advertising except as one might 
look at animals in a zoo. 

Left-hand side of a Continental Bank spread has 
a man up at ceiling height while still occupying his 

Continued on page !78 
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Out of reach! 
(except with ME/Log) 


One-third of your important prospects are on shipboard, 


where your salesmen can’t easily reach them. 


That’s why your advertising must. And it can, in Marine 


Engineering/Log. Because ME/L is read by the 
more than 5,140 officers aboard ship who requisi- 
tion, recommend, and use marine products. 

In fact, ME/Log, the #1 marine book, delivers 
your best prospects, on ship and on shore. It gives 
you— 

Largest audience—37% greater than the #2 book. 
(Circulation: 14,561; 14,286 paid, ABC, 12/31/60.) 


Key shoreside coverage of executives and tech- 
nical men. (62% of these men do not read the #2 
magazine!) 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


Best shipboard coverage. No other marine magazine 


comes close. 


ae 


Marine Engineering. 


Best market coverage. Reaches 99.5% of all U.S. com- 


panies operating ships 75 net tons and over. 


Greatest reader interest. Independent Mills 
Shepard surveys prove ME/Log’s unsurpassed 
technical and operating information attracts 
readers (not browsers). 


No wonder more advertisers seek out ME/Log 
than any other marine book. They find it pays. So 
will you. Marine Engineering/Log the #1 marine 
book: #1 in circulation. #1 in editorial impact. 
#1 in advertising pages (40% more advertising 
than the #2 book). 


LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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less than stimulating 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 176 


office chair. This is “reader involvement”? Bleeding 
off at right is the same man firmly planted on the 
floor—still in his chair, of course. “Is the Financial 
Vice President moving up . . . or sideways?” is the 
headline. We don’t know, but we know about the 
reader—he’s moving sideways. 

Another executive in an office chair, briefcase 
under arm, umbrella on lap, one hand clasping hat 
to head, whizzes through traffic across a General 
Fireproofing page. In the copy the reader is asked 
to think how far he travels in his office chair, mov- 





Continental . . the reader is moving sideways 


ing back and forth, sidewise, in circles. Almost 
eight miles a year, the ad estimates—which is the 
most useless piece of information we've learned all 
day. 

Finally, there’s a picture of a skin driver sawing 
away at a pipe in the tank at Florida Silver Springs. 
“Master Power's new air saw cuts anything, any 
time, anywhere.” 

Which reminds us of a date back at the beach. 
Thanks, letter-writers and acrobats, for the lift. 
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Universal . . why bother? 
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General fireproofing . . useless information 


Master Power . 
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bless those 
reader preference studies 


we keep winning... 


but IRON AGE 
serves MORE than 
Corporate Management 





in metalworking! 


Many advertisers believe corporate manage- 
ment can twist the tail of their sales curve. 
Whenever they make a reader preference study, 
they separate results by functions. They check 
the figures in the corporate management column 
. ». note IRON AGE’s dominance. Result: IRON 
AGE carries more advertising (pages and dollars) 
than any other metalworking publication. 

Keep right on making your reader preference 
studies, of course. (We’re always happy to pick 
up the tab.) But please . . . check preference in 
all four categories: corporate management, pro- 
duction management, engineering management 
and purchasing management. 

Our editors strive for four-way balance. Our 
circulation controllers insist on four-way bal- 
ance. Our marketing people document the need 
of four-way balance. Can you blame us if we 
want all advertisers to use IRON AGE because it 
covers all four major buying influences in 
metalworking ? 


IRON AGE «a chilton publication + 56th & chestnut streets + philadelphia 39, pa. 
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_NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Distributors told of need to 
promote selves, ‘free enterprise’ 


# Industrial distributors are badly in 
need of pr programs to enhance their 
“images,” especially among “sharp col- 
lege graduates.” 

This advice was proffered by 
George D. Wilkinson, head of a 
Princeton, N.J., management consult- 
ing firm of the same name, at an in- 
dustrial distribution conference in 
Cleveland. About 550 manufacturers 
and distributors attended the confer- 
ence, sponsored by the American Sup- 
ply & Machinery Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Wilkinson said that one of the 
basic reasons for distributors’ current 
profit problem is that they are unable 
to attract top college graduates to 
their companies, because distributors 
are notoriously slow in accepting and 
implementing modern business prac- 
tices. He said there is an urgent need 


FTC oiumnus . . Lowell B. Mason (third from left), attorney 


for modern business know-how in in- 
dustrial distribution, know-how that 
could be provided by the college 
graduates. 

Mr. Wilkinson then criticized two 
“common distributor practices”: pick- 
ing top management from the outside 
sales force, and “inbreeding.” 

He stated, “Top management usual- 
ly get to be top management by the 
outside salesman route.” 

“Outside salesmen are not noted 
for pinching pennies, or for weighing 
costs against expected results. But top 
management is more than salesman- 
ship. The sales approach must be 
modified. Every decision involving ex- 
tra costs or greater investment must 
be weighed carefully to see if it will 
pay off. If it does not give promise of 
a return greater than the cost, the de- 
cision is a bad one. 


That bed, huh? . 


“The salesman type top manager 
does not think this way. He thinks 
that new office furniture, a punched 
card system, a bigger show room, or 
even a new building would be a good 
thing. He may ask what it costs, but 
he seldom tries to evaluate in dollars 
and cents the benefits he hopes to ob- 
tain. 

“This is why I can truthfully say 
that I have yet to see the industrial 
distributor who has moved to a new 
building and cut operating costs. He 
has been so overwhelmed with plan- 
ning to make it a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever, that he forgot to ask 
whether he could afford it... 

Concerning “inbreeding,” Mr. Wil- 
kinson said, “Most industrial distribu- 
tion companies are closely knit. They 
are usually family owned and family 
managed. When the old president re- 
tires, his successor is the one whose 
name is most like that of his pre- 
decessor, preferably ending in ‘Jun- 
ior.” 

He continued, “This is a good thing 

Continued on page 182 


. G. D. Wilkinson (center) of the George 


and former member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
told conferees to keep their problems within their industry, 
and not to look to Washington. With Mr. Mason are (I-r) 
Hesket H. Kuhn of the Hardware & Supply Co., Akron, 
O.; Samuel Conant of the Boston Gear Works, Quincy, 
Mass.; H. Verne Loeppert of Boyd-Wagner Co., Chicago; 
Henry R. Merrill of Behr-Manning Co., Troy, N.Y.; and 
Glen H. Treslar, Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 
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D. Wilkinson Co., Princeton, N.J., criticized distributors 
for their apathy toward modern business practices. Look- 
ing over a copy of Mr. Wilkinson’s speech are (seated, 
l-r) Robert L. Hamilton of the Dumore Co., Racine, Wis.; 
David B. Schuler of Erie Industrial Supply Co., Erie, Pa.; 
(standing, l-r) Thomas H. Clynes of Squier, Schilling & 
Skiff, Newark, N.J.; Mr. Wilkinson; and Joseph P. Van- 
Blooys of A. L. Holcomb Co., Grand Rapids, Minn. 











I high... 


frequency in solid sales contacts. When 
subscribers are given an opportunity to 
SELECT editorial coverage, ads reach 
buyers in a better mood. 


For example, take Petro/Chem Engi- 
neer (one of PE’s four international 
engineering/operating monthlies) devoted 
exclusively to the vast, fast-growing 
Hydrocarbon Process Industry. How could 
a business paper possibly be of optimum 
service by asking these highly-specialized 
subscribers to share editorial and ad 
pages with drilling/producing, oil pipe- 
lining and gas transmission readers? 


PE’s selective Four-Book Plan makes 
sense. And it makes sales, too. 

THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER © PIPELINE ENGINEER 
PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER * PETROLEUM MANAGEMENT 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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the only magazine directed 


exclusively to the multi-billion dollar 





Industrial Packaging Market 


Now more than ever, America’s industrial packaging field com- 
prises a separate and specialized market. Distinct from con- 
sumer packagers, today’s industrial packaging market encom- 
passes a specialized group of firms . . . using a specialized vari- 
ety of packaging products . . . to satisfy a specialized set of buy- 
ing needs. This is the specialized market that buys 99% of all 
the steel strapping . . . 90% of all multi-wall bags . . . over 
95% of all carboys, steel drums, textile bags, wire-bounds. 
And here is why you reach it best with Haywood’s INDUS- 
TRIAL PACKAGING. 


Specialized Editorial. INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING is the 
only publication that deals exclusively with industrial 
packaging problems. This specialized editorial policy has 
earned IP unmatched readership and acceptance . 
makes it the ideal vehicle for your advertising message! 


Specialized Circulation. INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
reaches the world’s largest audience of industrial pack- 
aging buyers. Its 19,721 circulation not only reaches all 
segments of the market, it penetrates far deeper into those 
segments of greatest packaging potential. (In the chemi- 
cal industry, for example, IP reaches all those firms that 
do 90% of the business! ) 


Specialized Economy. INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING’s con- 
trolled circulation of 19,721 is entirely waste-free. Every 
reader reached is a qualified buyer of industrial packag- 
ing products. Result: you get maximum effective cover- 
age . . . at lowest cost per industrial packager reached! 


Why not get additional facts now about this dynamic and spe- 
cialized INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING market? Your Haywood 
Packaging Representative has them . . . including detailed S.1.C. 
breakdowns, etc. For full details, write or phone: 





Industrial Packaging 





A Haywood Packaging Publication 
Chicago—6 N. Michigan Ave.—CE 6-3690 
NB? New York—369 Lexington Ave.—TN 7-2680 
Cleveland—1836 Euclid Ave.—PR 1-0505 
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if the new manager measures up to 
the mark set by his father. The in- 
grown attitudes of the industry, how- 
ever, make it difficult for him to im- 
prove on what his father has done in 
the past. 

Mr. Wilkinson also criticized the 
lack of operating information in in- 
dustrial distribution. He stated: 

“We are seeing a gradual breakdown 
in this situation, as more and more 
people become interested in compar- 
ing annual operating statistics, and in 
finding out how much it costs to han- 
dle a line. 

“These activities are very much 
steps in the right ditection, but the 
steps are being taken too slowly. It is 
no wonder that companies cannot 
make a profit in this day of highly 
competitive business. They do not 
know how much it costs to operate 
their offices and warehouses. Even if 
they did know, they could not use the 
information, because they have de- 
veloped no yardsticks for measuring 
how much it should cost. 

“They don’t know how much of 
their sales are out of stock, ordered in 
special, or shipped direct; hence they 
cannot tell if their gross profit is really 
going down, or if they are doing a 
higher percentage of direct shipment 
sales. They cannot measure their in- 
ventory turnover, because they do not 
know how much of their sales are 
made from stock. Far too few have 
proper perpetual inventory control 
records. 

“They cannot tell how much they 
are selling of key lines to key custom- 
ers. A surprising number cannot even 
tell you how much each salesman 
sells.” 


PROMOTE FREE ENTERPRISE . . An- 
other speaker at the conference, Fred- 
erick H. Mueller, former Secretary of 
Commerce, called for another type of 
pr program, in behalf of free enter- 
prise. Mr. Mueller said: 

“I firmly believe it is vital to the 
health and survival of private enter- 
prise for business men to do more to 
explain it to the general public. The 
need for more widespread understand- 
ing of economic fundamentals _ is 
great. The lack of such knowledge 
could prove detrimental to economic 





San Francisco—115 New Montgomery St.—GA 1-8513 
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stability and growth. 

“I urge you to consider ways and 
means by which you can go beyond 
your personal business responsibility 
and take on a more active, articulate 
leadership in public affairs. You might 
wish to use one or more of these 
methods that have brought enlight- 
ment to a wide public: corporate bul- 
letins, folders, stockholders’ reports, 
house organs, institutional advertising, 
radio or tv panels, commercials, news 
reports, interviews, press conferences, 
speeches, articles, statements, forums 
and seminars. Hunt for other methods 
and effective ways to present your 
message: sign petitions, testify at pub- 
lic hearings, brief members of Con- 
gress, phone governors and speak 
out at town meetings.” 


SOLVE PROBLEMS INTERNALLY 
Lowell B. Mason, former member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, had 
this advice for the conferees: “Keep 
away from Washington.” 

He said that some industries have 
caused themselves great problems 
with the “bureaucrats” because they 
were unwilling to solve their own 
problems and went to Washington 
looking for cease and desist orders. 

Mr. Mason said, “Bureaucrats don’t 
care if you are the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant—it’s all grist for their mills.” 

Mr. Mason said that when he was 
a commissioner and was speaking be- 
fore a group of business men, he oc- 
casionally told them that the laws are 
such today that, “If any person in the 
audience will get up and give me his 
name, I can get a cease and desist or- 
der out against him before lunch.” 

Another speaker, William K. Down- 
ey, vice-president, Skil Corp., Chi- 
cago, warned the distributors of the 
impact of foreign competition: 

“Quite obviously the manufacturers 
of America are your customers and if 
they prosper you will. On the other 
hand, if they are put out of business 
by their inability to compete, you dis- 
tributors will be adversely affected. 

“Let me give you one example of 
what I mean. I was talking to a top 
flight industrial distributor the other 
day who told me that their best ac- 
count gives them an average of $25,- 
000 worth of business per month. The 
customer is in an industry that is vul- 
nerable. Can you just imagine what 
the impact on this distributor would 


Continued on page 184 











How Kepco 
uses 24 catalog pages 
to get the most out of KEM 


full line coverage — detailed descriptions — domination 



































POWER SUPPLIES 


Kepco, a leading manufacturer of power supplies, recognizes that engineers 
and p.a.’s require maximum product information at the critical moment of 
decision to determine which of the many available makes is most suitable for 
their specific project. 

For example, when an engineer is about to specify power supplies, he refers to 
the Power Supply section of eem — Electronic Engineers Master. For in eem’s 
Power Supply section (one of 51 product sections) the engineer locates catalog 
data on many makes of power supplies. He can compare them rapidly and 
make a sensible decision. 


Kepco has tailored its catalog program to take 
advantage of the buying habits of engineers and 
p.a.’s. First, the company has developed an all- 
inclusive catalog. Second, Kepco catalogs its com- 
plete line in detail in 24 pages in eem’s Power Supply 
section. The result: Kepco dominates the section 
whenever a power supply is specified or purchased. 
Get the most out of eem, the industry’s most effec- 
tive selling catalog. Show your complete line — 
describe it in detail — make sure it is represented 
in all appropriate eem product sections. Catalog in 
eem 1962. Closing date for reservations: 
January 15, 1962. 





eem — Electronic Engineers Master, 60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU MISSING 
PART OF YOUR MARKET? 


“If you are coing things today in 
the same manner you were I0 years 
ago—chances are you're doing them 
wrong. — Charles F. Kettering. 


Have your wood industry sales and pro- 
motional efforts kept in step with the 
changing times? 


The ENTIRE Wood Industry (lumber— 
furniture—panel products—woodworking, 
etc.) has undergone dramatic changes 
during the past 10 years. Entirely NEW 
and EXPANDED markets for many prod- 
ucts and services formerly used only in 
vertical market segments have been cre- 
ated by these and other developments: 


1. Factory Finishing 

2. New Board Products 

3. By-Products from 
Waste 

4. Product Diversification 

5. Factory-Built Houses 
and Components 

6. Mechanization and 
Automation 

7. Combining Wood and 
Other Materials 


NOW, more than ever before in history, 
investigate the ENTIRE wood field — 
from mill to finished product — as 
served by WOOD & WOOD PROD- 
UCTS. Don't take the chance of cover- 
ing only part of your market with a 
piecemeal "furniture," "lumber" or 
“woodworking” analysis. 


For greater details on all of your Wood 
industry sales opportunities, ask for our 
free Market Facts booklet. Or contact 
nearest WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
representative. It'll pay extra dividends. 


MOVE YOUR PRODUCTS FASTER... 
WITH WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS, 
THE WOOD INDUSTRY'S FASTEST 
MOVING PUBLICATION. 


WOOD & WOOD 
(> prRopucts 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-7788 
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$2.75 vs. 70¢ . . William K. Downey, marketing vice-president, Skil Corp., Chi- 
cago, during session on the impact of foreign competition on industrial distribu- 
tion, shows conferees Japanese vice-grips, which are exact copy of U.S. manu- 
facturer’s vice-grips. The Japanese pair costs 70¢; the U.S.-made pair, $2.75. 
Seated at the speaker's table with Mr. Downey are (l-r) Edward R. Burkardt of 
J. H. Williams & Co., Buffalo; Howard F. G. Hinson, Jr., of Noland Co., New- 
port News, Va.; William A. Ferguson of Standard Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati; 
Ralph D. Mount of Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; John N. Failing, Jr., Chas. A. 
Strelinger Co., Detroit; and J. Dudley Lockrem, Scully-Jones & Co., Chicago. 
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be if he lost this volume of business. 

“What is the answer to meeting the 
challenge of foreign competition? It’s 
simple—compete! 

“American industry must become 
more efficient, more competitive in 
costs, and more productive. I am un- 
der no illusions that the attainment of 
these objectives is easy. On the con- 
trary, I fear that most of the easy 
ways to meet foreign competition are 
gone. Difficult as it may be, we must 
at last face up to the fact that long 
term achievement can be obtained 
only by incentive, innovation, fiscal 
responsibility—and hard and continu- 
ous work.” 


TELLS NICB CONFERENCE 





‘For more effective selling, 
use product manager system’ 


# “Today, the problem of successful 
entry into the marketplace, where 
there is more and more product com- 
petition, makes the use of product 
managers even more important than 
before,” says Joseph L. Tunstead, 
vice-president and director of market- 


ing for Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 

Speaking at the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s ninth annual mar- 
keting conference, in New York, Mr. 
Tunstead said, “This function is one 
of the most important in our market- 
ing organization at Koppers. The 
product manager is in reality the mar- 
keting manager for his particular 
product line.” 

He cited Koppers’ diversified line 
of products and services as the pri- 
mary reason for the company’s de- 
pendence upon the product manager 
system. The company has 27 people 
called product managers and about 
12 or 15 more who operate as such, 
but under different titles. Each has 
charge of a group of related products 
or services. 

Mr. Tunstead cited several essen- 
tial “needs” in support of the product 
manager system: the necessity for of- 
fering technical service to help cus- 
tomers make the most advantageous 
use of products; the producer’s ability 
to react to the changing customers’ 
needs; the constant threat of product 
obsolescence as a result of the flood 
of new materials; and the task of suc- 
cessfully launching a new product on 
the market. He added that thinly- 
spread multi-product salesmen furth- 

Continued on page 186 
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FOC TERA Ne = RE ~ 


To most U. S. contractors this is a new and different way of excavating. Developed 
in Europe, it is now gaining application in the United States. 


BEST WAY Depends on what you have for sale. Selling 


a new and costly tool like this earth mover 
T0 SELL A will require changing a lot of habits of a lot of 
contractors. For this, nothing beats advertising 


... and for advertising to contractors 


CONTRACTOR? csc 


AND 
...read and preferred by construction men! Methods EQUIPMENT 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 Tm: a. 
ViCGr | | @: @ 








@ ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
EXPOSITION 


USE THIS 


POWERFUL Seen 
COMBINATION 


to sell your 
electrical/electronic products 


The converging of key engineers from all industries throughout the country 
to attend the annual Winter General Meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in New York from January 29 to February 2 creates 
a double-barreled marketing opportunity for the manufacturers of all 
electrical /electronic products: 

First, the Electrical Engineering Exposition in the New York Coliseum 
will display the latest equipment and developments in the electrical 
electronic world; 

Second, the Special Exposition Issue of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING maga- 
zine will provide participants in the show with a perfect medium to support 
their exhibit with a follow-up sales message in print. This issue to be dis- 
tributed in January will constitute the official program of the exposition 
together with the directory of exhibitors and products. 

But more than that, for every manufacturer of electrical/electronic 
products, this Special Exposition Issue creates extra advertising impact— 
whether displaying in the show or not. Like other regular monthly issues 
the Special Exposition Issue will go to every member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers together with many non-member subscribers 
—over 55,000 key professional men representing the greatest concentra- 
tion of electrical engineers in the world! And for those members not at- 
tending the show, the special issue will serve as their “Exposition-in-print”. 
e Remember, if you are a marketer of electrical/electronic products, plan 

now to utilize the extra advertising value of the Special Exposition Issue 

of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

More than that, if you are displaying in the Electrical Engineering Ex- 

position, you need the extra impact of the Special Exposition Issue of 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING magazine to promote your products. 

More questions? Ask our district managers or sales representatives for 

more information—without any obligation of course! 


New York office: J. S. Holzer, J. S. Lopes, 345 East 47th St., Phone PLaza 2-6800 Central office: 
E. R. Bollinger, 3758 Cleveland-Massillon Rd., West Richfield, Ohio, Phone: OLiver 9-4800 Midwest 
office: A. E. Del Gado, 1604 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill., Phone: GReenleaf 5-1132 West Coast 
representative: Thomas P. Galavan, A. 0. Dillenbeck, Jr., 266 S. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Phone: DUnkirk 5-3391 Room 310, 333 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal., Phone: EXbrook 2-4073. 


ELECTRICAL® 


ENGINEERING 
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er create the need for product man- 
| agers to insure sufficient attention to 
certain product lines. 


OTHER SPEECHES. . Here are excerpts 
from other talks at the National In- 
Board market- 


dustrial Conference 


ing conference. 


‘Plant and equipment spending 
to hit $50 billion in 1970s' 


e “I expect plant and equipment 
spending, which is now at the rate of 
about $35 billion per year, to be at 
$50 billion per year by the early 
1970s. The 
money that is being spent in this 


increasing amount of 
country for education and research 
and development is bound to bring 
forth, within the next ten years, an 
array of products and services that 
were never dreamed of before. The 
manufacture of these products and 
the furnishing of the services is going 
to require capital equipment. . . 

“IT think that the capital equipment 
market of the next ten vears will be a 
market that is continually looking for 
the new concept and not just the im- 
proved model. Many familiar pieces 
of capital goods have been brought to 
a high state of perfection in the past 
twenty or thirty years to the point 
that further 
cannot always be justified economical- 


design improvements 
ly. Our customers are looking for the 
fresh approach, for the entirely new 
way of doing things. We intend to 
remain in business and prosper by 
helping them find these ways. Those 
companies will fare best who pay 
close attention to their markets, con- 
tinually studying what their custom- 
ers demand and need, then going to 
work in their research and develop- 
ment labs to meet these demands.’”— 
Lester M. Cole, Vice-President in 
charge of Sales, Warner & 
Co., Cleveland. 


Swasey 


Cowan gives pointers on 
revitalizing an old product 


e “Breathing new life into an existing 
product line involves much more ef- 
fort than simply up-dating product 


features. It often strikes into your 


basic management organization in 


marketing, engineering, and = manu- 





facturing. We have found at Ray- 
theon that the chances of success are 
far brighter when you have a ‘product 
line’ organization as opposed to a 
‘functional’ organization staffed by 
people without intimate knowledge of 
the product lines. We have given ex- 
perienced people direct responsibility 
for specific product lines. This is par- 
ticularly important with technical 
products sold to industrial markets. 

“Raytheon’s ‘Independent Develop- 
ment Authorization’ form is used 
across our company in new product 
planning. This printed form covers 
such points as: why the development 
is to be undertaken, product specifica- 
tions, probable profitable life of the 
product, cost of engineering, costs of 
marketing and production start-up, 
time schedules, prospective sales and 
profits, financial and payback anal- 
yses and approvals by key marketing, 
engineering and manufacturing per- 
sonnel. We have found the informa- 
tion on this form extremely useful in 
hewing to schedules and holding a 
rein on costs.”-—Stuart D. Cowan, 
Vice-President, Commercial Market- 
ing and International Services, Ray- 
theon Co., Lexington, Mass. 


Cites waste, inefficiency 
in physical distribution 


e “Distribution is the last frontier of 
industrial waste and inefficiency. 

“In most companies the functions 
of physical distribution are divided up 
in an illogical, non-workable manner 
between manufacturing and sales. 
Fragments of the total effort are 
usually assigned to executives of 
equal status, who use their respective 
portions to foster their own vested 
and primary interests—at the expense 
of efficiency. Even worse, some of the 
important functions are overlooked, 
creating areas devoid of purpose. 

“It is time to recognize that phys- 
ical distribution is a single, inte- 
grated and coordinated whole that 
must be administered by one person, 
the director of distribution.”—Anthony 
E. Cascino, Vice-President, Market- 
ing, International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Chicago. 


McGraw-Hill expects to take in 
$145 million in ’61: Waddell 


® McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, expects its total revenue for 
Continued on page 188 


Get Supervised “\< + 
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There are millions of boys like Johnny who want 
to know how to handle tools, operate machinery, 
“make. things”. This urge is as natural as breath- 
ing. It has been estimated that 2 out of 3 high 
school boys take a shop subject. 


Industrial educators are vitally interested in new 
industrial techniques because their boys will soon 
take their place at drafting board or production 
line. 


IA/VE talks “shop” with more than 22,000 paid 
(ABC) subscribers . . . discusses significant areas 
in vocational guidance and counselling . . . gen- 
erates more than 10,000 product inquiries per 
issue because Johnny must be prepared for to- 
morrow’s responsibilities. Surveys show that more 
than 50% of these inquiries result in sales . . . 
proof of IA/VE’s effective pre-selling influence 
among Industrial Educators. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
COPY AND DETAILS 
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reach rich 
Textiles 
U.S.A. 





Textile mills hum 
to meet needs 
of nation’s boom 
in population ! 


America’s growing children use up textiles fast 


TEXTILES, U.S.A. faces boom! A bigger 
population means a bigger textile market, for 
textiles touch everybody, every day. Not only 
as clothing, bedding and household furnish- 
ings . . . but in automobiles, manufacturing 
operations, education, medicine, etc. 

Textiles. U.S.A. during the coming decade 
must expand and improve in order to meet 
the ever growing demands of a population 
that will increase by 10 million. Over $8 bil- 
lion will be spent on mill modernization and 
expansions in the process... twice the 
amount spent in the past 10 years. 

This means a bigger market for suppliers 
of machinery, parts, equipment, chemicals, 
dyes . . . other manufacturing necessities. 

If you’re selling to Textiles, U.S.A., cash 
in by reaching the scientifically oriented man- 
agement men who make buying decisions. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES helps you do it, for TI 
is the textile management and engineering 
journal with 25,472 copies monthly. 


Textile Industries, 2w.k.c. smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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1959 | 
FIBER CONSUMPTION j 


Increasing fiber usage, new 
processes and new textile prod- 
ucts present an ever expanding 
market to suppliers of Ameri- 
ca’s textile mills. Textile Indus- 
tries can help you obtain more 
business from Textiles, U.S.A. 
See facing page for details. 
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1961 to be approximately $145 mil- 
lion, according to the company’s ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Harry L. Wad- 
dell. 

Speaking at a meeting of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
Mr. Waddell said that the total in- 
cludes revenue from the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., which McGraw-Hill acquired 
in March, 1961. McGraw-Hill re- 
ported revenues of $116,750,000 in 
1960. 

This year, the company’s publica- 
tions division—which publishes 27 
domestic and _ seven _ international 
magazines, and six newsletters and 
price services—will account for 50% 
of the total revenue. The McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, will provide 30%, and F. W. 
Dodge will contribute 20%, Mr. Wad- 
dell said. 


ABOARD A FLAT TOP 


World-traveling trade show 
to be launched in 1962 





= A converted aircraft carrier, hous- 
ing an industrial trade fair, is tenta- 
tively scheduled to embark in Dec- 
ember, 1962, for a year-long voyage 
including 40 to 50 ports of call on 
two hemispheres. American Trade- 
ships Inc., (AIT), 505 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, is sponsoring the ven- 
ture. 

AIT expects to acquire a surplus 
“baby flat top” by Nov. 1, 1961, and 
begin refitting it for the unusual ven- 
ture. 

Exhibit areas will be provided on 
the lower hanger deck and on the 
flight deck, which will offer all-weath- 
er protection in the form of a pneu- 
matic shelter device. Average cost of 
exhibit space per square foot per year 
has been estimated by AIT president 
Dana Herbst at about $200. 

Current plans involve an itinerary 
which includes the east coast of South 
America, and the west coast of Africa 
in the winter and spring of 1963. 
European ports will be covered in 
late spring and early summer, to 
capitalize on the interest in outdoor 
exhibitions. 

The first cruise will involve an es- 





timated total of 210 days in ports for 
exhibition purposes. Exhibit periods 
will be from three to five days’ dura- 
tion, depending on local business 
potentials. 

Total exhibitors aboard the first 
cruise are expected to be between 
100 and 200, depending on the 
amount of space reserved by early 
registrants. Medium-size, non-com- 
petitive companies are expected to 
pool their resources in a joint exhibit 
serviced by a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative, according to AIT opera- 
tions vice-president, Russell Keeney. 

Personnel accomodations consist of 
facilities for a crew of approximately 
100, and some 50 staterooms for ex- 
hibitor personnel and AIT’s service 


funds. 


DOLLAR VOLUME TO DROP 





M-H study shows U.S. overseas 
investment patterns for '62 


= Overseas investment patterns of 
American industrial firms will change 
slightly next year. Total dollar volume 
will dip slightly from 1961 levels; 
emphasis is shifting between expan- 
sion vs. modernization; and geograph- 
ic concentration of investment is 
being reoriented. 

These are the findings reported in 
the third annual McGraw-Hill survey 
of overseas operations. Data included 
in the report are based on questions 
answered last August—after the Berlin 
crisis developed, and after Great Brit- 
ain announced plans to enter the 
Common Market. 

The European Common Market 
countries moved into top spot in 1962 
investment plans, both in terms of 
total dollars, and in per cent of total 
worldwide investments planned by 
U. S. companies. 

Of an anticipated $3.29 billion to 
be invested outside the continental 
United States next year, the ECM’s 
share will be approximately 22.5% of 
the total—$740 million. Manufactur- 
ers’ investments account for $539 mil- 
lion of the total, while petroleum in- 
dustry investments account for the re- 
mainder. 

Since 1960 the ECM has con- 
sistently risen as the area receiving 
main emphasis from United States 
firms, both in total dollars and in per 
cent of aggregate outlay. Canada has 

Continued on page 190 
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TEXTILES, U.S.A. 
with T. I., 
edited by 

textile men 

for textile men 





Textile 
Industries 


Editors at work: G. H. Dockray, J. W. Ellington, J. F. Guest 


Good editorial is the backbone of any publi- 
cation, and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has a 
mighty stout backbone. 

Five editors, all graduate textile engineers 
with mill experience, are on the job every 
day, getting firsthand solutions to textile 
problems. They work with textile manage- 
ment men and engineers in the mills to get 
the top flight textile articles which are 
characteristic of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is not a general busi- 
ness magazine. IT IS SPECIFICALLY A 
TEXTILE MAGAZINE. It carried 117.33 more 
editorial pages than the nearest competitor 
in 1960. As a result, textile men prefer TI. 

With the lowest rate per thousand, the 
largest world-wide mill circulation and the 
finest editorial, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is the 
odds-on choice for your advertising dollar. 

This is not idle boasting. In 1960 TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES carried 200 more display ad 
pages than its nearest competitor. 


Jess Ellington, Associate Editor, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. Received his 
textile engineering degree from 
Georgia Tech. Gained mill expe- 
ence at Piedmont Cotton Mills, 
Aragon Mills and Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills. A textile degree and 
mill experience are prerequisites 
for all TI editors. 


Textile Industries, aw.r.c. smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W.. Atlanta 9. Ga. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
& DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


TM 





T & D M—Transportation & Distri- 
bution Management is an important 
new magazine which stabilizes the 
emerging concept of physical distri- 
bution management as a corporate 
function. It locates and identifies— 
regardless of primary functions—all 
the individuals involved in transpor- 
tation / distribution buying decisions. 


Among the most important of 
these decisions are those concerning 
material handling systems for non- 
production line use. 


Physical distribution manage- 
ment is the development of systems 
for movements of raw materials into 
plants and finished products to con- 
sumers; and all elements of such 
systems — transportation, packaging, 
material handling, warehousing, to 
name a few—must be compatible. 
Here, the one-man decision, even by 
a material handling professional, is 
rare. 


T&DM overcomes the tradi- 
tional difficulty of material han- 
dling advertisers in reaching all the 
buying influences for their products 
through the conventional media on 
their schedules; it provides full cir- 
culation coverage of distribution 
management men, regardless of 
titles, and a sharp editorial focus 
where their usually divergent in- 
terests converge in the planning, 
specifying and buying of material 
handling installations with trans- 
portation/ distribution applications. 


T TRANSPORTATION 
& 


& DISTRIBUTION 

MANAGEMENT 
Issued monthly by the Publishers of Traffic World 
815 Washington Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Stamford « Chicago « Atlanta « Palo Alto 
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shown exactly the reverse pattern. 


Although European countries out- | 
side the ECM have been attracting | 
a greater percentage of total outlays | 
since 1960, next year they are ex- 
pected to slip back 3.5% in investment | 


dollar volume. 
| 


| MAJOR FINDINGS 
| funds allocated for overseas expansion | 


| vs. modernization, U. S. manufactur- 


| ers indicate they are almost as con- | 
| cerned with modernization of their | 


| overseas facilities as those at home. 
| Companies surveyed indicated that 
| 60% of their 1962 investment will be 
| for replacement and modernization, 
| and 40% for new capacity. 


facturers, the petroleum industry is | 


Contrary to the trend among manu- 


| concentrating 62% of next year’s in- 
| vestment in new capacity and ex- 


| pansion. For the current year the | 


figure was 44%. 
Survey respondents reported ex- 


| pectations that their overseas sub- 
sidiaries’ sales will be much better 
| than their export sales from the U. S. 


subsidiaries’ sales are expected to in- | 


| crease 6% this year over 1960, and 
| 10% next year over this year. This 


| contrasts with expectations of only a | 
3% increase in export sales both this | 


year and in 1962. 


Manufacturers with overseas facil- 


| ities reported almost unanimously that 





they were operating at a higher rate 
of capacity overseas at the end of 
1960 than they were in this country. 
The exception was the food and 


beverage industry, which was operat- | 
ing at a rate only one point below the | 


| domestic rate. 


In the aggregate, manufacturing 


| companies were operating at an aver- 
| age of 88% of their overseas capacity 


| at the end of last year, compared with | 


| 77% in the U. S. Within individual 
| industry groups the disparities were 
| much greater. Nonferrous manufac- 
| turers, for example, reported operat- 
| ing at 90% of their overseas capacity, 


compared with 72% in the U. S. Sim- 


| ilarly, the steel industry, which was 
| operating at 50% capacity in this 
| country, was utilizing 89% overseas. 


| DOMESTIC SPENDING OF OVERSEAS 


| INVESTMENT 


. - Slightly more than 


44% of next year’s total foreign invest- | 





Comparing | 





A new U.S. Air Force command 
with complete responsibility for 
development .. . test . . . produc- 
tion ... installation . . . checkout 
of all USAF 


Ballistic Systems 
Space Systems 
Aeronautical Systems 
Electronics Systems 


?WHO IS IN CHARGE OF IT 


Professional officers of the U.S. 
Air Force, who are responsible 
for satisfying their “customers,” 
the Using Commands (SAC, 
TAC, ADC, etc.). They are the 
management men in charge of 
the world’s largest single market. 


?WHAT DO THEY WANT TO KNOW 


Facts, mostly, about your com- 
pany .. . its technical capabili- 
ties . . . its products . . . past 
performance. They have a com- 
plex, demanding job to do, and 
this is part of the knowledge 
they must bring to it. 


?HOW DO YOU TELL THEM 


The best and surest way is 
through AIR FORCE/SPACE 
DIGEST—the professional mag- 
azine written and edited for 
USAF professionals. More than 
30,000 USAF active-duty offi- 
cers are paid subscribers, includ- 
ing 95% of all generals, 72% 
of all colonels, 45% of all It. 
colonels. 

If you'd like more information 
about this unique medium, call 
your nearest AIR FORCE/ 
SPACE DIGEST Regional Of- 
fice or write 


AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
1901 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW YORK « BOSTON « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT « LONDON 











ments by U. S. Companies will never 
leave the United States. It will pay 
for American-built equipment pur- 
chased for use in overseas operations 
of American subsidiaries. 

The petroleum industry far sur- 
passes manufacturing industries in 
buying capital equipment from U. S. 
manufacturers for its overseas facil- 
ities. The petroleum industry plans to 
spend 67% ($1.1 billion) of its 1962 
investment on equipment purchases 
in this country, while the manufac- 
turing industry will collectively spend 
only 21.2% ($351.6 million) of their 
total overseas investment for capital 
equipment produced in the U. S. 

The primary metal industries hold 
top positions on scheduled U. S. 
capital equipment purchases in 1962 
—both on a dollar and a percentage 
basis—$84.2 million. Other heavy buy- 
ers of U. S. equipment to be used 
overseas are: machinery manufactur- 
ers, $58.7 million; transportation 
equipment makers, $57.4 million; and 
chemicals, $54.9 million. 

Paper and rubber manufacturers 
plan the lowest volume of U. S. cap- 
ital equipment purchases for their 
overseas facilities, both in terms of 
cash outlay, and in per cent of total 
overseas investment. Paper industry 
equipment purchases are reported at 
$3.4 million, 4.9% of total investment; 


and rubber industry purchases are 


ATTENTION OFFICE MANAGERS: 


V4 


keops Odin Office Paper neat, clean, easy to ice ntity 


New Bergstrom °PEn. vac 


BERGSTROM 


PAPER COMPANY) 


lo 


‘Hate campaign’. . 


scheduled to be $4.8 million, rep- 


resenting 6.0% of total overseas invest- | 


ment. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES . . 


returned to the U. S. For this reason, 


there are considerable changes in the | 
percentage of profits remitted each | 


year. 


year. 

Some _ industries 
this country. 
try, for example, returned nothing in 


1959, only 1% in 1960, and expects to | 
return nothing this year. Electrical | 
machinery companies expect to return | 


only 19% of overseas profits this year; 


and primary metals producers 22%. | 


Conversely, in 1959 primary metals 


industries brought back 80%. Chem- | 
ical firms have steadily increased the 
amount of profits remitted—from 48% | 
in 1959 to an expected 74% this year. | 
Transportation equipment, paper, and | 
stone, clay and glass companies have | 
also steadily increased the amount re- | 


mitted in the past few years. 
Continued on page 192 


ATTENTION BANKERS; 


WE. HATE 


BAD 


Horgstrom Safety Papers offer maxinio protwetion 


against fraudulent alteration and ragged encoding 


BERGSTROM 


PAPER COMPANY | 


lop 


These two ads are from a series being run in the Wall Street | 
Street Journal by Bergstrom Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., to promote the fact that | 
it has expanded from “a manufacturer of specialized book papers to a full-line | 


producer.” Agency is the Biddle Co., Chicago. 


Many fac- | 
tors not covered by the McGraw-Hill | 
survey enter into decisions on the 

amount of overseas profits which are 


On the average, the proportion of | 
profit returned to this country by | 
manufacturers has remained approx- | 
imately-the same—42% in 1959, 43% | 
in 1960, and 44% anticipated for this | 


characteristically | 
have remitted little or no profits to | 
The petroleum indus- | 





TRANSPORTATION 
& DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


This important new magazine stabi- 
lizes the emerging concept of physi- 
cal distribution management as a 
corporate function. It locates and 
identifies—regardless of primary 
functions—all the individuals 
involved in transportation/distribu- 
tion buying decisions. 

Among the most important of 
these decisions are those which 
concern industrial packaging and 
protective materials, containers, 
shipping room supplies and equip- 
ment, and marking and addressing 
systems. 

Physical distribution manage- 
ment is the development of systems 
for movements of raw materials into 
plants and finished products to con- 
sumers; and all elements of such 
systems must be compatible. The 
one-man decision is rare, yet distri- 
bution management men differ so 
sharply in their primary job func- 
tions that it has been traditionally 
difficult, if not impossible, to reach 
all the buying influences through 
the conventional media on adver- 
tisers’ schedules. 

T&D M overcomes this difficulty 
by offering advertisers for the first 
time a sharp editorial focus at the 
exact point where the usually diverse 
interests of distribution manage- 
ment men converge in the planning, 
specifying and buying of the broad 
range of industrial packaging prod- 
ucts and equipment with transpor- 
tation /distribution applications. 


TRANSPORTATION 
& & DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 
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Physical 
Distribution 
Management 


An important new management con- 
cept is stabili:ed by an important new 
magazine, Transportation & Distribu- 
tion Management, which locates and 
identifies — regardless of titles or pri- 
mary job functions — all the individuals 
in industry involved in transportation/ 
distribution buying decisions. 

Among the most important of these 
decisions are those on packaging, ma- 
terial handling systems, new plant and 
proprietary warehouse locations, and 
data processing equipment. 


That neither conventional specialized 
media nor large-circulation business- 
and-news media can adequately cover 
distribution management men who 
make these buying decisions is demon- 
strated by this listing of the individuals 
in one company who, by request, re- 
ceive copies of Transportation & Dis- 
tribution Management addressed to 
them personally: 


Vice president—purchasing; vice president 
— manufacturing & warehousing; assist- 
ant to vice president— manufacturing & 
warehousing; assistant vice president — 
manufacturing; general traffic manager; 
shipping & receiving supervisor; general 
warehouse manager; plant traffic mana- 

; uction contro! manager; packag- 
oy rtment manager; purchasing and 
stock contro! supervisor. 


All these men are known to participate 
in physical distribution management; 
and all have buying influence. The 
titles will vary from company to com- 
pany, as will the relative proportions 
of top management, middle manage- 
ment and supervisory functions; but the 
important point for advertisers is that 
there will be very few persons outside 
the T&D M audience who have any- 
thing at all to do with transportation/ 
distribution buying decisions, at any 
level or in any function. 


T&DM overcomes the traditional 
difficulty of advertisers in both reach- 
ing and communicating meaningfully 
to these men through conventional 
media. It provides a sharp editorial 
focus at the exact point where their 
usually divergent interests converge, 
and in so doing gives advertisers the 
opportunity to advertise their products 
in an unusually compatible atmosphere. 


T TRANSPORTATION 
& 


& DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 

Issued monthly by the Publishers of Traffic World 

815 Washington Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Stamford * Chicago « Atlanta « Palo Alto 
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‘Purchasing’ announces shift 
to 100% controlled circulation 


= Conover-Mast Publications, New 
York, has decided that its Purchasing 
will go to 100% controlled circulation 
next Jan. 1, dropping the paid cir- 
culation segment with which it cur- 
rently qualifies for second class 
postage privileges. 

Purchasing thus becomes the first 
publication publicly to admit that the 
Post Office ruling requiring a 55% 
paid circulation minimum—and a 
further boost to 65% coming next year 
—was a major factor in causing it to 
change to wholly controlled. 

Purchasing is emphatic in stating 
its belief that it can keep total cir- 
culation at the current level, and no 
rate change is contemplated. 


I&EC announces publication of 
three quarterlies in 1962 


= Industrial & Engineering Chemis- 
try, an American Chemical Society 
publication, has announced that it 
will introduce three new quarterlies 
in 1962. The three specialized quar- 
terlies will publish only original pa- 
pers in these areas: product design 
and development; product research 
and development; and fundamentals. 


Most Canadian papers opposed 
to O’Leary report: Laybourne 


= Lawrence E. Laybourne, manag- 
ing director of Time International of 
Canada, has said “Nuts” to C. J. 
Laurin’s interpretation of Canadian 
papers editorials and comments on 
the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Publications (IM, 
July, p. 51). Mr. Laurin is president 
of the Periodical Press Association. 

On Aug. 14, Mr. Laurin stated that 
as of that date, 61 Canadian daily 
and weekly newspapers had come out 
in favor of the commission’s recom- 
mendations, and 29 had commented 
unfavorably. 

Mr. Laybourne has replied that Mr. 
Laurin is misrepresenting the case 
and resolving every question in favor 
of his position. 

“If there is any ambiguity in the 





Quality 
Control 


at SOUTHERN PULP 
AND PAPER MAGAZINE 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 


PRINTING—Register, Color 
Matching, Color Brightness, 
and Type 


* FORMAT * PAPER 

YES, Quality Control Is A Full- 

Time Job In The Production Of 

A First Class Quality Magazine 
Such As 


Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 
* 
FACTORS IN QUALITY CONTROL 


Editors and writers keep well abreast of 
developments in the paper and pulp 
industry and related fields, and spend 
about 40% of their time in travel to 
implement their knowledge. 


Printing is done by a printing firm, 
well-known for their printing for 
some of America’s largest Corpora- 
tions and for their adherence to the 
highest standards of the graphic arts, 
whose craftsmen are highly skilled 
and take pride in quality work— 
color, printing, register, color match- 
ing, excellent type for readability. 


Format is carefully studied to insure 
easy readability, quick understanding 
of subjects, as well as an inviting ap- 
pearance. 


Paper of high quality is used to com- 
plement the easily readable type faces 
used, the Advertisers’ Messages, col- 
ors, and illustrations. 


RESULT—Managers, Engineers, Super- 
intendents, Chemists, and other key 
Management Personnel subscribe to 
Southern Pulp and Paper Magazine 

. . thus the Advertisers have a re- 
ceptive audience of Qualified Per- 
sonnel who can Influence, Specify, 
and Buy several billion dollars worth 
of machinery, equipment, chemicals, 
maintenance and other supplies an- 
nually, 

& 


ASK Your Salesmen to do some “opinion re- 
search” for you on their rounds. 


AND We will be pleased to send you, for 
your evaluation, sample copies, circulation 
details, and other information about South- 
ern Pulp and Paper Magazine which covers 
the paper and pulp industry of the U.S.A. 


Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 


Serving a Major and Essential Industry 
of the U.S.A. 


75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Georgia 





REPORT ON 
CANADIAN 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


FA | 


One of the big differences between 
construction in Canada and in the 
U.S. is the weight and impact of 
winter. Because of this, winter un- 
employment levels traditionally climb 
higher in Canada than south of the 
border. 

For example, one of New 
Brunswick’s top road builders tells us 
he figures on only a hundred days each 
year to get jobs started and finished. 
For certain types of road building 
it’s tough to lengthen the ‘‘season”’ 
very much, though utility construc- 
tion in some instances may be helped 
by winter conditions. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba prides itself 
on the way its contractors have 
adapted most big building con- 
struction to winter weather and 
temperatures. 

And helping the interests of 
Canadian communities in general in 
greater winter construction have been 
the Federal Government’s subsidy 
plan, intensive research by everyone 
involved, and sustained editorial 
coverage by ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD. 

Every October issue for years has 
featured a comprehensive report on 
new developments in winter construc- 
tion, and our current issue continues 
the same tradition. Concreting, salt, 
frost, equipment maintenance, heat- 
ing . . . are just some of the topics 
that receive attention. DQ / 
a Mey 


Manager 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


A SOUTHAM-MACLEAN PUBLICATION 


1450 DON MILLS RD. « DON MILLS ¢ ONT. 
Dial HI 4-6641, (Area Code 416) 


PCCABI 








press comment,” said Mr. Laybourne, 
“Mr. Laurin and the Periodical Press 
Association are considering the com- 
ment as favorable to the report. 
Nuts.” 

According to Mr. Laybourne, 39 of 
the 97 daily and weekly newspapers 
that have commented on the recom- 
mendations of the report are clearly 
opposed to them; 27 are neutral, or 
mildly favorable or unfavorable; and 
31 are clearly in favor of the recom- 
mendations. 


Mactier Publishing Corp. 
planning 3 publications 


= Mactier Publishing Corp., recently 
formed by Bryce Gray, Jr., has an- 
nounced plans for three publications. 
Mr. Gray was sales manager of Elec- 
tronic Design. Mactier is temporarily 
headquartered at 300 E. 5lst St., 
New York. 

Two of the three publications are 
still in the planning stage. One will be 
for electronics parts purchasing agents 
and the other a technical electronics 
publication. The third enterprise, 
which Mr. Gray says is well on its 
way, is Media Fact File, which will 
appear twice a year, in January and 
July, and carry media information on 
industrial and merchandising publica- 
tions. Mechanical production of the 
7”x10” hard-cover book will be 
handled by Chilton Co.; the first issue 
is expected out in July, 1962, and will 
go to 4,200 agencies and 2,000 manu- 
facturers. 


B. F. Goodrich consolidates 
marketing responsibilities 


= B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, has 
consolidated the marketing responsi- 
bilities of its industrial footwear, auto- 
motive and industrial cellular mate- 
rials divisions with that of its indus- 
trial products division. 

James C. Richards, formerly sales 
vice-president of the company’s in- 
dustrial products division, has been 
appointed marketing vice-president, 
industrial products, and will head the 
new organization. He will report to 
P. W. Perdriau, industrial products di- 
vision president. 

The industrial products division has 
had responsibility for such products as 
conveyor and transmission belting, 
hose, molded and extruded rubber 

Continued on page 194 





TRANSPORTATION 
& DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


This important new magazine stabi- 
lizes the emerging concept of physi- 
cal distribution management as a 
corporate function. It locates and 
identifies—regardless of primary 
function—all the individuals in- 
volved in transportation / distribu- 
tion buying decisions. 

T & D M offers common carriers 
and advertisers of transport equip- 
ment an excellent opportunity to 
reach strong secondary influences 
in the purchase of their services 
and products. 

In addition to its total coverage of 
industrial traffic executives, T & DM 
covers corporate executives and 
other individuals responsible for the 
purchase of transportation in 
smaller companies without traffic 
departments, plus these other ele- 
ments of distribution management: 
individuals responsible for purchas- 
ing, inventory control, material han- 
dling, industrial packaging and 
shipping room operation, produc- 
tion planning, and warehouse 
management. 

T & D M’s striking format and 
sharp editorial focus will serve the 
growing, interrelated interests of in- 
dustrial traffic managers and other 
distribution management men. . 
and will provide a particularly effec- 
tive medium for transportation ad- 
vertisers seeking a new and effective 
approach with which to support 
their advertising in the primary 
media on their schedules. 
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CONCRETE crepames neem te 


Your best 
advertising buy 


met 2 00) BS Oe 


FIRST IN TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES 
FIRST IN CIRCULATION 22,683 


FIRST IN 1960 ADVERTISING 
PAGE GAIN 


FIRST TO REPORT ON INDUSTRY'S 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


FIRST IN PERCENT OF VERIFICATION 
DIRECT TO PUBLISHER 76.94% 





Staff written material 
totals 64% of the 
total editorial content 


CP READERSHIP is measured by READEX—plus 
periodic editorial staff surveys. 


CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication 
79 WEST MONROE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Also publishers of ROCK PRODUCTS magazine 
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and plastic products, and vinyl pipe 
and sheeting. 


Ad effectiveness to be 
featured at IARI forums 


s The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute’s second annual re- 
search forums will feature ways of in- 
creasing and ways of measuring ad- 
vertising effectiveness. 

The institute’s forums will be held 


| Oct. 18, at the Plaza, New York, and 
| Oct. 25, at the Sheraton-Blackstone, 
Chicago. 


Feature subjects to be presented 


|} are: 


1. Tested copy and layout techniques 


| for increasing visibility and reader- 
ship of industrial ads. 

| 2. Taking advantage of market data 

| to develop more effective industrial 

| ad programs. 


3. Presenting a new, simple plan for 


| reporting and interpreting ad reader- 


ship scores. 


4. How to build and maintain better 
industrial mailing lists. 


| 5. How to get better answers to the 
| question, “What do we get for what 


we invest in advertising?” 


Registration fee, which includes 


| lunch, is $20 for subscribers and $25 


for others. For more information write 
to the IARI at 15 Chambers St., 
Princeton, N.]. 


‘Petroleum Equipment’ sold 
to Associated Publishers 


= Petroleum Equipment has _ been 
sold to Associated Publishers, Dallas, 
by Rice-Youmans Publishing Co., 
Barrington, Ill. Associated Publishers 
also publishes Drilling. 

All operational and administrative 
functions of Petroleum Equipment 
have been moved to Dallas. 


M-H study suggests using 
only top two industry books 


= The law of diminishing returns is 
still “law” when it comes to buying 
ads in multiple, same-industry busi- 
ness publications. This is the conclu- 





sion reached in a survey report re- 
leased by the Laboratory of Advertis- 
ing Performance (LAP), McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. 

“One or two leading magazines 
serving a field of business of industry 
will (on the average) reach the great 
majority of men who can be reached 
by five magazines—and will reach 
them at a fraction of the cost of all 
five,” according to the opening state- 
ment on LAP report 1120.2, which 
covers the period 1958-1960. 

Based on results of readership sur- 
veys in nine industrial fields, each 
with a minimum of five publications 
serving the field, the report indicates 
the cost and coverage of “leading 
publications.” 

Combining the results of respective 
surveys, indications are that the lead- 
ing publication obtained 66% of the 
coverage, at 24% of the cost of using 
all five. The second publication added 
17% coverage, for an additional cost 
of 20%. The fifth publication ac- 
counted for 2% of the added coverage, 
at a cost of 17%. 

The fields surveyed included: chem- 
ical processing; construction; electri- 
cal utilities; metalworking; paint; pa- 
per; power; product design, and tex- 
tile. 

This is the third time LAP has con- 
ducted a survey of this nature. Two 
preceding surveys, conducted respec- 
tively in 1950 and 1955-57, disclosed 
virtually identical results. 

Free copies of the field report are 
available on direct request to the Lab- 
oratory of Advertising Performance, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


Study shows ‘bingo’ cards 
are valid sales leads 


® Do reader service inquiries have 
genuine values which can aid the ad- 
vertiser in locating sales opportunities, 
or are they just so many “bingo” 
cards, part of a publisher-sponsored 
“numbers game”? 

In an effort to “develop facts which 
would help reduce the area of uncer- 
tainty,” Putman Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, commissioned Professional Re- 
search Associates to conduct a study 
among the readers of Chemical Proc- 
essing. Among the findings: 


e Reader-respondents do fill in the 
service forms themselves. About 98% 
of the forms checks were filled in by 

Continued on page 196 
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18,458 asc Audited Circulation 


96% Coverage of the Market s 
Productive Capacity 


Over 80% Circulation Renewals ABC 


Largest Percent of Staff Written 
Editorials 


More Full Time Editors 


Highest Measured Editorial 
Advertising Readership 


READER FEEDBACK: 


McGraw-Hill’s research 
service used to help adver- 
tisers and agencies evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of 
their advertising cam- 
paigns. 


PRODUCTS 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Suddenly 

you're 
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Y 


Ball” 


because you “threw” the 
MOST UNUSUAL gift-giv- 
ing “party” for customers, 
employees and friends 
EVER SEEN! 


kk 


Yes, you were “really in 
Tet é leven Gellimelticeslse eau! 
called to say “THANK 
YOU” for your unique and 
wonderful remembrance and 
thereby opened the door to 
ADDITIONAL SALES! 
Your employees and friends 
too, showed their apprecia- 
tion in the many small ways 
ONLY YOU would under- 
Sebel 


xxx 


If you buy gifts (between 
$7.50 and $100.00 each), 
you'll surely want to see this 
unusually practical, sensa- 
tionally simple and refresh- 
ingly different way of saying 
“THANK YOU” to the peo- 
ple who are IMPORTANT 
TO YOU AND YOUR 
COMPANY. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


Man 
Tors 
€ Ouron 


TODAy 


Automated Gift Plan, Inc. 
80 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Zone ___ State 
Title 


Gifts in the $7.50 to $100.00 price range 
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the reader-respondent himself or at his 
specific direction. 


@ For about 49% of the reader serv- 
ice requests checked, information was 
requested in connection with a cur- 
rent or future need for the product or 
service referred to; and for about 45% 
of the requests, information was 
desired for future reference or for 
general or background information. 


¢ The product or service inquired 
about was directly related to the 
reader-respondent’s job responsibil- 
ities in about 74% of the cases; and 
indirectly related in about 20%. 


© Reader-respondents read the pub- 
lication. About 90% are “proved read- 
ers” of (that is, have “surely looked 
into”) the issue of Chemical Process- 
ing from which the reader service 
form was returned. 


Publish first issue of 
‘Farm Machinery World’ 


= A new quarterly, Farm Machinery 
World, has been introduced with an 
initial circulation of more than 18,000 
and a one-time page rate of 440. It 
is published at 251 Kearny St., San 
Francisco. 


Mark Pinkerman resigns 
Reichhold ad post 


= Mark K. Pinkerman, paralyzed for 
the past two years, the result of an 
operation for a slipped disc, has re- 
signed the post of advertising vice- 
president of Reichhold Chemicals, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Mr. Pinkerman is succeeded by J. 
S. Brown, Reichhold advertising man- 
ager. 

Mr. Pinkerman was named vice- 
chairman of Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation in November, 
1958, and in the ordinary course of 
events he would probably have be- 
come BPA chairman. But he resigned 
from BPA last October. 


Brad-Vern to announce its ‘free’ 
business paper research library 


# A business paper research library, 
for the “free use of all persons whose 
business responsibilities have to do 


Advertising in the 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
REFRIGERATING 
MARKETS 


because: 


@ Engineers—the only men qualified to 
make the technical evaluations behind 
most buying-specifying decisions — 
engineers are the men you reach in the 
ASHRAE JOURNAL. 


@ 20,000 fully-qualified engineers read 
the JOURNAL...need the JOURNAL 
...to keep informed about the latest 
products, processes, engineering tech- 
niques. (92%* read it regularly —spend 
more time with it than any other publi- 
cation in the field). 


@ You blanket all important specifying- 
buying influences in these key market 
areas: contractors, original equipment 
manufacturers, consulting engineers, 
architects, government officials.(82% * in- 
fluence the selection of equipment, mate- 
rials, and services). 


@ Advertising in the JOURNAL’s engi- 
neer-oriented atmosphere has extra vigor 
...-more “mileage” for your advertising 
dollars. (3 out of 4 readers testify* that 
advertising assists them in making buy- 
ing-specifying decisions). 
For real selling power, 
at lowest cost-per-thousand in the field, 
tell your product story in the 


8 NR BRO AR RRR 
ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


United Engineering Center, 345 E. 47th St., N.Y. 17 








*Write for a copy of our latest readership survey. 
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with . . . business paper advertising” 
is about to be announced by the 
Brad-Vern Institute of Advertising & 
Sales Study, Woolford, Md. 
According to Brad-Vern president, 
Vernon H. Van Diver, Sr., the library, 
located in Woolford, will consist of: 


1. Two or more years’ issues of each 
of 801 publications. 


2. Market studies made by business 
papers. 


3. Financial files on more than 10,000 
companies, with sales and profit fig- 
ures back to 1950. 


4. Microfilming and copying equip- 
ment so that subscribers may obtain 
copies of whatever they need for 
further study. 


‘Farm Journal’ now offering 
22 ‘advertising areas’ 


= Farm Journal, Philadelphia, has 
subdivided its five editions into 22 
advertising areas. 

The 22-way split will still find the 
magazine edited in five regional edi- 
tions—eastern, central, south-eastern, 
southwestern and western. But it will 
allow advertisers “more flexibility in 
order to match test marketing or spe- 
cial promotion plans,” according to 
Dana Fernald, director of advertising. 


A. O. Smith changes name of 
reinforced plastics division 


# A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
has changed the name of its Rein- 
forced Plastics Div. to Glass Fiber 
Products Div. 

The new name was chosen because 
the division has broadened its activi- 
ties, since its formation in 1958, and 
foresees applications in such areas as 
gas and petroleum, chemical, plumb- 
ing, water and sewage industries, as 
well as appliance manufacturing, 
electrical manufacturing, and gas and 
electric utility industries. 


Electric utilities directory 
available from McGraw-Hill 


s The 1961 Directory of Electric 
Utilities is available from McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Price of the complete 
volume is $55. Canadian section alone 
costs $10, and state sections are sep- 

Continued on page 198 





The rest of it 
is launched abroad 


95.8% of shipbuilding sales (covering 
ships 1,000 tons and over) now originate 
outside the United States and Canada. 
More and more nations are becoming 
major buyers of marine products. Trade 
barriers are lower. Marine product manu- 
facturers need no longer depend on one or 
two nations to reach their sales objectives. 

Today, you can reach the marine buyers 
of the entire free world area—56 nations. 

You can reach them simply and 
thoroughly. International Marine Engi- 
neering/Log goes to the 6,350 major mar- 
ine buyers in these countries, reaches them 
for less than 4¢ a buyer. 

International ME/Log produces world- 
wide advertising response. Proof of this 
comes in the form of consistent reports, of 
orders and inquiries. One advertiser says 
of his first ad, “We received two orders 


from Norway, one from Germany, along 
with numerous inquiries from England, 
Sweden, Spain, Germany, Holland.” 
International ME/Log is printed in Eng- 
lish, with outlines of features in German 
and French. Its editorial material is vital. 
It comes from staff correspondents in the 
principal marine centers of the free world, 
and from Marine Engineering/Log, the 
leading United States marine publication. 
A Simmons-Boardman Time-Saver 
Publication ¢ 30 Church St., New York 7. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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bi hes the language of 
“Latin: ‘America’ s 
"textile manufacturers 


For 21 years— 
longer than 
any other pub- 
lication in the field—Textiles Panameri- 
canos has served its textile producer 
audience with two basic services: 
® Intensive coverage of current technical and 
business advances, as well as general in- 
dustry news 
® An ail-Spanish publication . . . the only 
language clearly understood by the ma- 
jority of Latin American textile manufac- 
turers 
The value of Textiles Panamericanos is 
further enhanced by the fact that Latin 
American manufacturers lack the many 
trade shows and technical meetings 
available in North America—are avid 
readers of business publications edited 
for their special interests. 


Complete Market Coverage 
Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in Latin 
America—manufacturers for 170,000,- 
000 consumers. Basic plant needs in- 
clude: 

@ Machi ec t and Accessories 
© Mill Sengiies * Dyestuffs and Textile 
Chemicals @ Synthetic Fibers and Resins © 
Air-conditioning Systems ® Packaging and 
Shipping Facilities . . . and related products 
and services. 





Traditional Acceptance 


Many of America’s leading manufac- 
tures are regular advertisers in Textiles 
Panamericanos. Among them: 

Allied Chemical, American Cyanamid, Ameri- 
can Moistening, Barber-Colman, Celanese Corp., 
Crompton & Knowles, Draper Corp., Foster 
Winders, Kidde Machines, Monsanto Chemical, 
Parks-Cramer, Scott & Williams, Singer Sewing, 
Sonoco Products, Steel Heddle Mfg., Textile 
Machine Works, Union Carbide, Union Special 
Machine, Whitin Machine, and many others. 
Textiles Panamericanos is appropriately 
supplemented by the annual Directorio 
Textil Panamericano—the Latin Ameri- 
can buyer's guide for everything pur- 
chased by the textile mill. 

For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write .. . 


PANAMERICAN 


570 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5563 
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arately available, 
from $5 to $8. 
The 970-page directory contains 
listings of 373 investor-owned utilities, 
1,865 municipal systems, and 934 rur- 
al electric cooperatives. Also listed 
are all non-operating holding com- 
panies, public power districts, irriga- 
tion districts, whether federal-, state-, 
county- or municipally-owned, in the 
U.S., its possessions and Canada. 


at prices ranging 


AIA NEWS 


Toledo ad club elects 
Zimmerman president 


® Richard J. Zimmerman, advertising 
manager of the Columbus Parts Corp., 
has been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Toledo. 

Other newly elected 
Dale Hall, assistant advertising man- 
ager of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
first vice-president; and Robert Dill- 
worth, creative specialist, Owens-Il- 
Glass Co., second vice-presi- 


officers are 


linois 


dent. 


Activities of The Association of Industrial Advertisers 


Chicago, Dallas chapters 
announce new officers 


# The Chicago and Dallas AIA 
chapters have elected new officers for 
the 1961-62 term: 


Chicago: President, Harold O. Hayes, 


‘Beat New York’. . 


matic Electric Co.; Martin V. Halloran, Gulf Publishing Co.; 
chapter president Harold O. Hayes, Fuller & 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; 
Smith & Ross; membership sales 


George W. 


chairman A. L. 
Thomas H. Barry, Iron Age; John M. Rodger, Jr., 
McFedries, Chemical Processing. 


vice-president of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross; first vice-president, Richard F. 
Killelea, Inland Steel Co.; second 
vice-president, Phillip J. Desmond, 
Armstrong Advertising Agency; third 
vice-president, John T. Dix, Conover- 
Mast Publications; secretary-treasur- 


1961-62 
Membership 
Sales Drive 


The membership committee of the Chica ago AIA chapter, the 
second largest, make plans to pass New York, the largest. Discussing chart are 
(l-r) Harry R. Lehnhardt, Mechanical Engineering; Richard B. Campbell, Auto- 


Lawrence H. Hunt, 


Duggan, Edward Valves; 
Chemical Engineering; and 





er, Edwin A. Parker, American Steel 
Foundries. 


Dallas: President, Gene Garner, ad- 
vertising manager of Otis Engineering 
Corp.; secretary, Bob Wood, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.; treasurer, How- 
ard Smith, Rogers & Smith Advertis- 
ing; sergeant-at-arms, Tom Freeland, 
Continental-Emsco. 


Advertiser changes. . 


John P. Kelley . . from assistant director 
to advertising director, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. He succeeds 
K. C. Zonsius, who will serve as a con- 
sultant until his retirement next year. 


Kelley 


Edward C. Spal, Sr. . . formerly general 
manager, Seaboard Pacific Div., ap- 
pointed marketing director, Associated 
Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn. 


David E. Trumbull . from systems 
planning manager, General Electric’s 
space systems operation, to marketing 
manager, TEMPO operation, a com- 
ponent of GE’s defense systems depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


John H. Parker . . from assistant to the 
marketing vice-president, to sales de- 
velopment manager, Power Tool Div., 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


Daniel J. Seifert . appointed sales 
manager, Precision T hermometer & In- 
strument Co., Philadelphia. He formerly 
was electronic products sales manager, 
All American Engineering Co. 


A. C. Fusaro . . from assistant advertis- 
ing director to advertising director, Em- 
ery Industries, Cincinnati manufacturer 
of chemical products. Also, E. L. Spen- 
cer, appointed chemical advertising man- 
ager. 


James D. Hughes . . from agricultural 
products advertising supervisor, Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, to advertising and sales 
manager, Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., manufacturer of glass fiber 
acoustical insulations and plastics rein- 
forcements. 


Richard Goldberg . . appointed photo- 
graphic instrumentation marketing man- 
ager, Industrial Products Div., Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp., Yonkers, N. 

Continued on page 200 
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STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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Should your advertising message be 
in front of steel men 365 days a year? 


A guide for 6,000 selected steel execu- 
tives in basic steel and steel processing 
—a guide that stays on top of the desk 
for day to day reference. That’s Wat- 
kins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry, 
and that’s where your advertising mes- 
sage gets readership 365 days a year. 
The ninth edition of the Cyclopedia 
will again be sent to presidents, operat- 
ing executives, plant and department 
superintendents, chief and department 
engineers, chemists, metallurgists and 
purchasing agents—the key men who 


recommend and approve the purchase 
of plant equipment and supplies. 

Your sales message will appear in 
any one of 12 material sections that 
you specify. You'll receive eight free 
listings in the Buyers’ Guide Section. 
And you'll get a free listing in the Ad- 
vertiser’s Index—your name, address, 
products or services. 

Published biennially, 9th edition in 
September, 1962. Closing date: April 1, 
1962. For complete details, write or 
phone— 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
Steel Publications, Inc., 624 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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The CONSTRUCTOR Repetto | 58.8 


PERCENT 
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Magazine A 
Magazine B 
Magazine C 
Magazine D 
Magazine E 
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14.3 
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*More than one answer possible 


The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America — who annually perform 
the great majority of the nation’s contract construction. 

For a complete listing of the magazines (with actual names) 
in the construction field “read most regularly” and other im- 
portant survey results, send for your free copy of the new 
16-page booklet, “Management Readership Survey.” 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 


20TH AND E STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 
EXECUTIVE 3-2040 

















A if you are searching for in- 
formation on the 71 major 
industrial and trade markets 
consult Industrial Marketing’s 
Market Data & Directory 
Number. 
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Y., in addition to his duties as audio- 
visual equipment marketing supervisor. 
He succeeds Herbert Oshan, now in 
charge of the company’s Scan-A-Fax 
facsimile program. 


Vernon M. Barber . . from Gulf Coast 
district manager to sales promotion man- 
ager, Hills-McCanna Co., Carpenters- 
ville, Ill., manufacturer of ball valves, 
diaphragm valves, chemical metering 
pumps and magnesium castings. 


Walter B. Bruce . . appointed sales pro- 
motion and advertising manager, Canco 
Div., American Can Co., New York. He 
was formerly assistant manager. 


Bruce Conklin 


Thomas R. Conklin . . from eastern re- 
gion sales manager to production divers- 
ification manager, Lyon Metal Products, 
Aurora, IIl., shop and office equipment 
manufacturer. 


Charles J. Wiley . . from manager of 
marketing services, Callery Chemical 
Co., Callery, Pa., to director of market 
research, Amoco Chemicals Corp., Chi- 
cago. 


Fritz C. Hyde, Jr. . . from assistant gen- 
eral sales manager to general sales man- 
ager, Revere Copper & Brass, New York, 
succeeding Raymond P. Winberg, now 
vice-president of foreign operations. 
Mr. Hyde retains his position as a vice- 
president of the company. 


Lawrence M. Aikens . . from northeast 
regional manager in New York to field 
sales manager, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 
office equipment manufacturer. 


J. Herbert Lund . . from sales staff to 
railway sales manager, Hammond Div., 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 


Richard E. Kane . . from sales promotion 
manager, Wayne Works Div., Divco- 
Wayne Corp., Richmond, Ind., to prod. 
uct advertising supervisor, OMC Engines 
& Equipment Div., Outboard Marine 
Corp., Waukegan, IIl., manufacturer of 
industrial engines for OEM applications. 


William N. Beam . . from Cleveland and 
Ohio district sales manager, Automatic 
Timing & Controls, to sales manager, 
LICON Div., Illinois Tool Works, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of electrical switches. 





W. W. Chadwick . . from New York re- 
gional sales manager to merchandising 
manager, materials department, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., Sko- 
kie, IIl. 


William H. Schiek . . appointed sales 
manager, Switchgear Div., Moloney 
Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lewis E. Gage . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Burndy Corp., 
to market development staff, American 
Zinc Institute, New York. 


William A. Russell . . from field sales 
manager to marketing vice-president, 
Miniature Precision Bearings, Keene, 
New Hampshire. 


George W. Hart . . from marketing ad- 
ministration and personnel development 
manager, light military electronics de- 
 ebalp: General Electric Co., to mar- 
eting vice-president, Electronic Energy 
Conversion Corp., Bethpage, N. Y. 


Charles C. Wardell . . from advertising 
manager to merchandising manager, 
Hyatt Bearings Div., General Motors 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


William A. Stevens . . from product 
planning manager to marketing manager, 
Union Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Vincent de P. Ger- 
bereux from 
gefieral manager, 
Standard Pump 
Div., East Orange, 
N. J., to market- 
ing services direc- 
tor, Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, 
N. J., manufactur- 
er of capital goods 
equipment and machinery. 


amex | 


Gerbereux 


Donald W. Waack . . from assistant sales 
development manager, Schield Bantam 
Co., Waverly, Ia., to sales promotion 
manager, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., crane and power shovel 
manufacturer. 


Robert G. Burson . . from corporate vice- 
president, Dayco ies to industrial 
products marketing director, Foote 
Brothers Gear & Machine Corp., Chi- 
cago, transmission products manufac- 
turer. 


Agency changes. . 


Lennen & Newell . . San Francisco, 
named agency for Gaylord Container 
Div., Crown Zellerbach Corp., San 
Francisco, manufacturer of corrugated 
and solid fiber shipping containers. 


Ervin Hodson, Jr. . . from editor and 
publisher, Metal Removing, to creative 
and executive staff, Denham & Co., 
Detroit. 


Geer-Murray . . Oshkosh, Wis., named 
Continued on page 202 





W. B. Kenyon, Superintendent of Electric 
Distribution Engineering, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., examining aerial cable spacer 


TWO SPECIALISTS... 


the man and the magazine 


A specialist among electric utility 
men, Mr. Kenyon’s major functions 
at R. G. & E. include the planning, 
design, construction and maintenance 
of transmission and distribution facil- 
ities. He is further concerned with 
substations (their locations, circuits 
and voltage requirements) and is 
responsible for standards and ma- 
terials specification for apparatus such 
as transformers, capacitors, network 
equipment, reclosers, wire and cable, 
and outdoor lighting equipment, 
among others. 

Like Mr. Kenyon, T&D is a specialist. 
Every month it brings him and 27,000 


other specialists original, useful in- 


ransmission 
istribution 


andl 


telligence by practicing authorities on 
procedures and products for all phases 
of electric power transmission and 
distribution. So useful, in fact, that 
T&D inspires reader requests by the 
thousands for complete product-and- 
performance data essential to ultimate 
selection. 


Is your product winning this atten- 
tion and consideration from the top 
utility specialists? For a desk-top view 
of their job functions, equipment re- 
sponsibilities and influence, ask to see 
a copy of T&D’s newest reader sur- 
vey. There’s nothing like it in the 
industry! 


A CLEWORTH 
“Readereaction” 
PUBLICATION 
Cos Cob, Conn. 





BG 


Other Cleworth publications: Plastics World, Plastics Week, 
Plasticos Mundiales, Maintenance, Industrial Woodworking 
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PLAN 


The price of a list is immaterial. It's 
the results that count! 

Cheap lists are poor lists. And the 
best selling copy in the world to 
poor lists will not do nearly as well 
as mediocre copy to the best lists. 
But the best lists cost money! 


Realizing this, and knowing that ac- 
curacy cannot be trusted to chance 
or luck, McGraw-Hill employs a 
staff of 90 experts to keep its lists 


YOUR DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN PROPERLY — 
BUY QUALITY, NOT PRICE! 


complete and up-fo-date. 


This assures list quality — quality 
which is backed by thousands of 
successful case histories in our files. 
Try a McGraw-Hill list on your next 
mailing! You'll be glad you did. 


Free catalog on request. Write: 
McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 





Construction totalling more than $3 billion 
has been approved for the 5-state area 
served by CONSTRUCTION NEWS for 
1961. The total for 1962 is anticipated to 
be even much greater. Surveys have proved 
time after time that the contractors in this 
area read and respect CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS above all other construction publi- 
cations. 


Are they reading about your product? 


Construction flews 


Public Works Issue 
P. ©. Box 2421 


BACON’S 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Now listing both.... MAGAZINES 
Over 3700 Business, Farm and Con- 
sumer magazines. 99 market groups. 
Coded to show kind of publicity used 
by each magazine. 


and NEWSPAPERS 
Over 600 dailies in U.S. and Canadian 
industrial and market areas. Gives all 
vital data, including business editor's 
name. Also lists syndicated business 
columnists in U.S. and Canada. 


Lists every contact you need for the 
complete publicity and PR job 


Every magazine and newspaper you 
need. 424 pp. ...6%"” x 9%"... spiral 
bound to lay flat while using 

» +» permanent cover. 


Quarterly Revisions 
Revision sheets sent to users 
in Jan., April, July, 1962. Your 
Checker always up-to-the minute, 
Order copies you need today! 


FULL PRICE WITH REVISIONS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S cies 


(UL-TCT- VAL aover-VA\/ 2) 
NEWSPARERS 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Little Rock, Ark. 


WAbash 2-8419 











Holiday Greetings with a New Look! 


COLORFUL “IDEA LETTERHEADS” 


Fe ae » 
A. * <8 ; ; = 

& — = WY ay 
= a ha i fe « 


pest wishes for a happy 


+7 f +} 


1 


eelatatel: ry r 3ctua 4 l( ! 
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ts 
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IDEA ART 


St., New Yc 
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agency for Appleton Machine Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis., manufacturer of paper 
making, paper converting and sawmill 
equipment. 


Brady Company = 

named agency for Turbomatic, Inc., 
Minneapolis manufacturer of water 
treating and water conditioning equip- 
ment. 


ase Wis., 


Enyart & Rose Los Angeles, has 
opened an Orange County office at 1042 
N. Sacramento St., Orange, Cal. Herb 
West heads the new office. He formerly 
operated his own agency in Orange 
County. 


Fensholt Advertising . . Chicago, named 
agency for Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & 
Engineering Corp., New York, manu- 
facturer of heavy equipment for process- 
ing raw materials. 


Chaney 


Bobb Chaney . . from vice-president in 
charge of the Minneapolis office, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, to new 
business operation head, BBDO, New 
York. He is succeeded by Henry W. See, 
BBDO vice-president and formerly ac- 
count group head in New York. 


John J. Signor . . from account execu- 
tive, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, to similar position, Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Philadelphia. Also, 
Richard K. Pearson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, named 
account executive in EWR&R’s Pitts- 
burgh office. 


Huxley-Irwin . . is a new Canadian 
agency located at 70 Sanford Ave. N., 
Hamilton, Ont. Micheal K. Irwin is 
president and John W. Huxley execu- 
tive vice-president of the new firm. Mr. 
Irwin formerly was manager of Co- 
Graphics Ltd. Mr. Huxley managed the 
farm department at MacLaren Adver- 
tising Co. 


Schindler-Howard Advertising Agency . . 
Cincinnati, named agency for Standard 
Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati manu- 
facturer of machine tools and accessories. 


Juichi Odani . . appointed American op- 
erations resident vice-president, based in 
New York, of Dentsu Advertising Ltd. 
of Japan. He was formerly director of 





almost 
Everyone in 
Ceramics Reads 


the BULLETIN! 


Here is the largest paid 
circulation in the ce- 
over 8,000! 

And, it’s circulation that covers 
every phase from management to tech- 
nologist! So, regardless of what you're 
selling, you reach the right man to make 





ramics field .. . 


the decision to buy 
when you talk to the 
industry in the 
BULLETIN! 


Ceramics is big 
business ... one of 
the largest indus- 
tries in the nation, with a total annual 
volume over $7-billion! And it’s the kind 
of business that 
needs a lot of dif- 
kinds of 
from 


ferent 
products, 
raw materials to 


| trucks . . . from 


> 


“desk pens to 
power shovels. 


Investigate the potential offered by this 
request the latest 


RN * 


Z 


industrial giant . . . 
copy of the “Size and 
Scope of Ceramic Pro- 
duction in the United 
States.” New AIA 
Media Data Form 
available. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 


—_ ay 
ry ) : Genie } ! 
w : 

4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


\ 
AMherst 8 - 8645 





Dentsu’s International Advertising Bu- 
reau. 


Palm & Patterson . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Heller Roberts Instrument 
Corp.'s Cleveland divisions: Heller In- 
dustrial Fastener Div., manufacturer of 
fastening and packaging materials and 
equipment, and Fasform Div., manufac- 
turer of wire forms and assemblies. 


Fensholt Advertising Agency . . Chicago 
appointed agency for Triangle Package 
Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Richard G. Cum- 
mins . . from crea- 
tive director of 
Aitkin-Kynett ad- 
vertising agency, 
Philadelphia, to 
creative director 
central division of 
Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Chicago, a newly aie 
created post. 

Randolph Associates . . Wellesley, Mass., 
named agency for Precision Products 
Co., Waltham, Mass., manufacturer of 
hair springs and glass-to-metal seal de- 
vices. 


Joseph B. Neiser & Co. . . is a new 
agency located at 520 E St., San Diego, 
Cal. Joseph B. Neiser, president and 
general manager of the new firm was 
formerly account executive for Champ, 
Wilson & Slocum. 


Howard A. Harkavy . . formerly head of 
his own agency, named vice-president, 
Hazard Advertising Co., New York. 


Harkavy Nevergole 

J. Mack Nevergole . . from vice-presi- 
dent Ullman Organization, Philadelphia, 
to vice-president and account executive, 


Michener Co., Philadelphia. 


James A. Rudolph . . from advertising 
manager, Pratt & Lambert, Buffalo, to 
vice-president and creative director, Ray 
Ellis Advertising, Chatham, N.J. 


Cummins, MacFail & Nutry . . is the 
new name of David Cummins & Associ- 
ates, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Andrews Agency . . Milwaukee, an- 
nounces the following newly elected of- 
ficers: Joseph G. Van de Loo, account 
supervisor and former vice-president and 
treasurer, now first vice-president; Don- 

Continued on page 204 
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depend on 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. / 624 GRANT BUILDING / PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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SINCLAIR 
Truflame, 
LP-Ges 


MARATHON 
ae, dE OHIO OlLco. 
—EM Serene PRODUCTION DEPT 


NEW rinest pecais EVER MADE 


RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough 
Easiest applied — without water in any weather. Best indoor, ovt- 
door emblems. More economical. Write for somples. Made only by 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 











Joseph C. Moore, Publicist 


Write for FREE booklet on 
Industrial Publicity. 


(East Coast Only. On Company Letterhead Please.) 
15 EAST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








COPYWRITING STUDIO 
Confidential Work 


Add 26 experts to 
your staff—but not fo 
your payroll—get a 
top creative team for a 
pre-agreed per-job fee. 


MU 3-1455 Persuasive Communication 





270 madison ‘ny 16 








It’s simple . . . SHOW HIM with living 3-D 
pictures. Stereo talks a language every- 
body understands. 

in today’s demanding market, the com- 
plete, dramatic realism of full-color stereo 
carries your message as no other media 
can. Stereo is always seen—mnever goes 
into the wastebasket. Your prospect sees 
your product exactly as it is—be it buttons 
or bulidozers—and hears it speak with 
commanding authority. Design, color, tex- 
ture, all details and features are repro- 
duced with a “reach out and touch” real- 
ism that “reaches out and sells”. 


Put View-Master Stereo to work 
for you—write today. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE: View-Master 
product reel and hand viewer. Mail coupen to 
Sawyer's, Inc., Dept. 1, Portland 7, Oregon 


Name ee 
Company..._.__. adnan 
a 
City. Zone__State 
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ald Orlaska and Charles J. Zahn, account 
executives, elected vice-presidents; 
Arthur Beier, art director, elected treas- 
urer; and V. E. Gatzow, production 
manager, elected secretary. 


Media changes. . 
Martin R. Kaiden . 


sales promotion manager, international 
editions, Time & Life, to promotion di- 
rector of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s 
Business Week. He replaces Richard H. 
LaBonte, named promotion director of 
the New York company’s Publication 
Div. Also, Don Austermann, from mer- 
chandising manager of Business Week, to 
Mr. Kaiden’s assistant; and Ben Faulkner, 
from Business Week's public relations 
manager, to bureau chief of the Toronto 
office. 


Cotton Trade Journal & Agricultural 
Reporter . . is the new name adopted 
by Cotton Trade Journal, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Hardware Merchandiser . 
name of Hardware/Housewares, pub- 


| lished by Irving-Cloud Publishing Co., 


Chicago. 


Industrial Publish- a 


. Cleve- 


School Product 
News, to begin 


| publication in Jan- 


uary, 1962, with a 
circulation of over 


| 68,000. N.N.Good- 
| man, Jr., IPC vice- Smith 


president, will be 


pas director, and Frank E. Smith, | 


usiness manager. Mr. Smith formerly 


| was a representative for the Buttenheim 


Publishing Co. Sales representatives will 
be: Donald Murray, Cleveland, Alan Ca- 
sier, Los Angeles, Thomas B. Mortell, 
New York, and Thomas Barron, Chicago. 


Larser Publishing Co. . . Orange, N.J. 


| announces a new trade magazine, Re- 
| modeling Business, to serve the home 


improvement and remodeling industry. 
The magazine is circulated without 
charge to over 25,000 qualified con- 
tractors. 


William J. Kane . . named eastern man- 


| ager of Building Supply News, a Cah- 
| ners publication. 


Civil Engineering . . editorial and ad- 


| vertising offices have been moved to 


new quarters at the United Engineering 
Center, 345 E. 47th St., New York. 


Public Power . . has appointed the Cos- | 


grove Co., Los Angeles, as its western 
advertising representative. 
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What do you know about 
ae cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery ¢ Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing Equipment « 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents © Bags © Insecticides 
e Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899,-and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 





Information? 


. » . on industrial markets 

. . . on industrial media 

. .. on what the industry 
buys, how it buys? 




















You'll find it, plus a complete 
list of major sources for ad- 
ditional information in the 
Yel t relate] MB i-toLitig-S-Me Late Mel (5: 
stories in Industrial Market- 
ing’s Market Data Book. New 
600-plus page volume: for 
1961-62 is now out. 

















Metal Finishing . . published by Metals 
& Plastics Publications, Westwood, N. J., 
announces an export advertising section 
to be bound into copies going to foreign 
countries and Canada beginning with the 
November issue. 


J. T. Hendrickson . . from assistant media 
director, Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, to 
Middle Atlantic district manager in Phil- 
adelphia for Buyers Purchasing Digest, 
Cleveland. 


Bernard Gordon . . named administrative 
vice-president, Chicago Div., Cahners 
Publishing Co., Boston. He was former- 
ly general business manager of the com- 


pany. 


Gordon Harding 


Murray G. Harding . . from midwestern 
editor, Traffic World, published by Traf- 
fic Service Corp., to editor, Traffic Man- 
agement, to be published next year by 
Watson Publications, Chicago. 


Arresting . . Ad is 
from a new series 
by James Hunter, 
Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., textile ma- 
chinery manufac- 
turer. According to 


Air Purchasing & Traffic . . has moved 
to 22 E. Huron St., Chicago. AP&T also 
has announced the appointment of Mur- 
ray Bernhard Associates, New York, as 
advertising sales representatives for New 
York and the eastern states, and of Cole 
& Sweeney, Los Angeles, for the western 
states. 


Oman Publishing Co. . 
ley, Cal. 
Carl Coash Jr. . . from the Detroit sales 


staff of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s 
National Petroleum News to the sales 


staff of M-H’s Denver office, where he | 


will represent several publications. 


John E. Crain . 


St., San Francisco. 


Ojibway Press . . Duluth, Minn., an- 
nounces the purchase of its sixth busi- 
ness publication £Electrical/Electronic 
Procurement from Rogers Publishing Co., 
Englewood, Colo., a division of Cahners 
Publishing Co. Other recent Ojibway 


aquisitions include Electronic Technician | 
and Industrial Electronics Engineering | 


¢> Maintenance. 


Miller Publishing Co. . 





signed and built by 


MESTA 








. is the new 
name of Span Publishing Co., Mill Val- | 





. formerly advertising | 
manager, Beeler Publishing Corp., San | 
Francisco, has opened his own firm of | 
publishers representatives at 582 Market | 





. Minneapolis, | 
Continued on page 206 | 


the company’s 
agency, Jules L. 
Klein, the cam- 
paign will appear 
monthly in Daily 
News Record and 
“in a wide list of 
textile publica- 
tions.” 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


MARIE 
Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask for Marie 


a Lider St tu 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 


Curicaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8655 








WANTED 


Alert advertisers to buy space 
in MATERIALS RESEARCH & 
STANDARDS to sell to engi- 
neers and scientists in the ma- 
terials research and evaluation 
field. Apply to: 

MATERIALS RESEARCH 
& STANDARDS 
American Society for 
Testing Materials 
1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Company 


Address 








First of series . . 
Union Carbide 
Corp., New York, 


Build with the carefree beauty of stainless steel will kick off a new, 


Handsome appliances and gleaming counter tops that stay 
bright and are so easy to wipe clean ...even the kitchen sink be- 
comes a thing of beauty when it is made of shining stamless steel 
—the useful metal that was developed after years of research. 
Whether you're building or remodeling, stainless steel gives 
i, a lifetime of value . . . saves many dollars in upkeep. You can" 
“8 now have gutters and downspouts that are almost indestructible 
because they won’t rust or rot. And the strength of stainless 
makes possible door and window screening so fine you hardly 
know it’s there 
The secret of stainless steel lies in chromium —one of many 
indispensable alloying metals developed by Union Carbide. They 
< » are typical of the hundreds of basic materials created through 
~ research by the people of Union Carbide injinetals, as well as 
carbons, chemicals, gases, plastics and nuclear energy. 


See the “Atomic Energy in Action Bahibit 0: the new Unian Carbide Building in New York 


NEWS .. 
continued from p. 205 


has purchased Home & Garden Supply 
Merchandiser from American Aviation 


fall promotional 


Seaamieeee push in behalf of 
in and around the home. Write . ’ 
jw “Cardrectivingutssee Stainless steel with 


tens Stee!” Booklet U-12, Union 


Carbide Corporation. 270 Pat this ad. The full- 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
in Caneda, Union Carbide 


ee page, full-color 
series is part of its 

UNION regular institution- 
eet = =6al program. Agen- 
Here cy is J. M. Mathes, 


in things to come Inc. 


Publications, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Emmet Hoffman has been named editor 
and Paul Anderson advertising sales 
manager, in addition to similar duties on 
Miller’s Farm Store Merchandising. 





Meeting dates 


Oct. 3 Advertising Research Founda. 
tion, 7th annual conference, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 


Oct. 9-14 Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, diamond jubilee convention, 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Oct. 10-13 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 44th annual conven- 
tion, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. 


Oct. 12-14 National Editorial As- 
sociation, annual fall meeting, 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 15-18 American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, western re- 
gion convention, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Cal. 


Oct. 16-17 Agricultural Publishers 
Association, annual meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 18 Associcted Business Publica- 
tions, fall meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Oct. 18 Industrial Advertising Re- 








search Institute’s second annual re- 
search forum, Plaza Hotel, New 
York. 


Oct. 19.20 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


Oct. 22-26 Pan American Congress 
of Sales Executives, 2nd annual 
meeting, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Oct. 25 Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute’s second annual 
research forum, Sheraton-Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 26-28 Mutual Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, management meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Oct. 30-31 Agency management sem- 
inar, sponsored by Advertising 
Age, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 2-4 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, annual national meeting, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Nov. 12-15 Public Relations Society 
of America, national conference, 
Shamrock-Hilton, Houston. 
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DRY TRANSFER LETTERING 


Instant Lettering brings you the finest, 
most meticulous lettering in the world 
instantly—by instantaneous dry transfer 
from type sheet to any smooth surface. 
Just press and it’s there. 

No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. 
Needs no equipment. Perfect on wood, 
paper, card, glass, metal, film .. . in 
fact any smooth surface. The right 
answer to the need for highest quality 
lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, 
labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. 


10" x 15" SHEET ONLY $1.50 
D P 
4 . 


How It works: 
rub on letter with pencil . . . lift away sheet 


Send for sample and complete type chart 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 








.255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11 























V. Lester Pushman . . 


ager for Thomas Publishing Co., pub- 


lisher of the Thomas Register. He will | 
work out of Thomas’s office in Mont- | 


clair, N.J. 


Chain Store Age . . will publish a 
Shopping Center edition on a monthly 


has been ap- | 
pointed New Jersey district sales man- | 


basis beginning January, 1962. William | 
Waddington will be the publication di- | 
rector, and S. O. Kaylin will be the | 


editor. Both will continue to serve in | 


those capacities for the Executive Edi- 
tions Combination of Chain Store Age. 
John B. McLearen . 


Business, both published by the B. J. 
Martin Co., Chicago. Mr. McLearen will 
maintain offices in Red Bank, N. J. 


McDonald-Thompson, Inc. . 


issue in January, 1962. 
John B. Verrier, Jr. . 


the American Society for Metals. 


Verrier 


Pankow Devlin 


Iron Age Metalworking International . . | 
published by Chilton Publishing Co., | 
Philadelphia, has announced the appoint- | 
ment of three regional managers: Richard | 
M. Gibson, in New York, for the East | 
Coast; Wayne Pankow, in Chicago, for | 
the Chicago area and Milwaukee, St. | 
Paul and Indianapolis; and William J. | 
Devlin, in Cleveland, for the midwest- | 
ern region. In other changes at Chilton, | 
Richard J. Kervick, formerly of Chilton’s | 
San Francisco office, becomes regional | 
business manager in Chicago for Iron | 
Age; and Paul E. Warner, formerly sales | 


manager for Conover-Mast’s Mill & Fac- 
tory, has become regional manager in 
Cleveland for Iron Age. * 


. from sales man- | 
ager, La Hacienda, to eastern sales man- | 
ager, Electrified Industry and Today's | 


. San Fran- | 
cisco, has been appointed advertising | 
representative for Traffic Management, | 
Chicago, in the western states. This new | 
Watson publication will publish its first | 


. from New York | 
regional manager to eastern advertising | 
manager, Metal Progress, published by | 
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ABC — ABP 


WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION / STEEL PUBLICATIONS 





— ADVERTISING VOLUME 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each publication category. 

Note: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- 
out permission. All publications have standard 7x10” advertising 
pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include all paid advertis- 
ing—both classified and display 

Dual volume data are reported for some ‘‘over-size’’ publications. 
Figures on bottom line ore volume in terms of the publication's type 
page size, except for publication which do not sell pages. 


September /Volume 7.7% (in pages) under 1960 
1961 1960 
26,784 29,504 


Page change % change 


— 2,720 —9.2 
ao cee <a 
4,113 -_ oS 
—=;- 
1.7 — 





Industrial 


Trade 5,492 5,834 — 
Class & Prof'nl. 4,079 
Export ~ 1,088 + ~—=«i21,119 — 31 


Total 37,443 40,570 eo 


September Pages Pages-to-Date 


Industrial Division "1961 1960 1961 1960 





A.A.P.G. Bulletin (13) 21 28 235 257 
Actual Specifying Engineer (12) 84 82 733 689 
Adhesives Age (12) 18 19 124 154 
Aero/Space Engineering (12) ; 27 21 191 341 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Venti- 

lating (12) 73 72 675 691 
Air Force/Space Digest (12) 129 154 654 662 
Airlift (12) 29 43 315 378 
American Boxmaker (12) 14 34 194 265 


American Brewer (12) 29 30 233 261 
12 


"American Builder (12) 7 150 1020 1255 
American City (12 ] 171 1296 1361 
American Dyestuff Reporter (26) 112 144 701 829 
American Gas Journal (13) 37 364 314 
American Machinist/ Metalwork 

ing Manufacturing (26) 3 346 2793 3361 
American Milk Review (12) y 84 648 767 
American Soft Drink Journal (27) 60 570 612 
Analytical Chemistry (13) 13 117 1020 908 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) 

(7x10 units) 83 598 695 

(Converted to 934x123, 

type page) : 52 374 
Architectural Forum (12) 13 149 1022 
*Architectural Record (13) 221 260 1859 
ASHRAE Journal (12) 58 433 
Assembly & Fastener Enc 

ing (12) 5 68 476 
Astronautics (12) 38 346 
Automatic Control (12) g 47 386 
Automation (12) 79 678 
Automotive Industries (24) 209 1275 
Aviation Week (53) 368 3212 
Bakers Review (12) 46 347 
Bakers Weekly (52) 205 1484 
“Baking Industry (27) 186 117 1044 
Bedding Magazine (13) 77 84 662 
Better Roads (12) 24 20 173 
Boxboard Containers (12) 71 65 563 
Brewers’ Digest (12) 38 52 298 
Brick & Clay Record (12 60 60 499 
Broadcast Engineering (12 19 14 166 
*Building Products (12) 50 77 414 
Business/Commercial Aviation 

(12) 46 60 435 
Butane-Propane News (12) 50 52 457 
Canner/Packer (13) §143 §147 533 
Carbide Engineering (see Cutting Tool Engineering) 
Ceramic Industry (12) 89 81 569 
Chemical Engineering (26) 376 364 2962 
Chemical & Engineering News 

(52) 305 340 2565 
Chemical Engineering Progress 

(12) 74 93 622 
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IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 
number of issue per year. Regionals have (R) after their names. 

“Extra”’ issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc.) are indicated by §. Same- 
month volume fluctuations may occur because of “special feature’’ 
issues, which are not footnoted. 

Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 
estimates because closing dates follow I1M‘s deadline. 


Year-to-date /Volume 9.5% (in pages) under 1960 
1961 1960 
212,247 235,253 


Page change % change 
—23,006 —9.8 

Trade ~ 45,365 ~—*80,171 — 4806  —96 
Class & Prof'nl. 31,612 34470 —2858  —83 
Export 9491 10303 ###$— 612  —7.9~ 
Total «=—F—i(<tstttéi88xT7S=—Sss 330,197 31482 —9.5 





Industrial 


September Pages Pages-to-Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Chemical Processing (12) (7x10 

units) - : . 157 177 1175 1425 

(Converted to 9x10 type page) 122 138 914 1109 
Chemical Week (53) §723 §678 2921 2955 
Civil Engineering (12) : 84 70 621 690 
Coal Age (12) 93 115 944 1083 
Coal Utilization (12) — 15 23 174 237 
Combustion (12) 38 38 275 361 
Commercial Car Journal (12) 159 174 1410 1605 

50th Anniversary Special Issue 160 -— 160 = 
Concrete Products (12) : 44 49 445 455 
Construction (26) (R) - . i239 139 1246 1315 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) ; 2 245 2205 2239 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 257 261 2407 2595 
Construction Equipment (12) ‘ 82 116 893 1179 
Construction Methods & Equip- 

ment (12) : . 138 164 1311 1510 
Construction News-Public Works 

Issue (26) (R) 143 1205 1318 
Constructioneer (53) (R) = 216 1873 2181 
Constructor (12) - 45 47 460 525 
Consulting Engineer (12) 184 1190 1415 
Consumer Packaging (12) : 39 66 388 479 
Contractors & Engineers (12) 

(7x10 units) 136 153 1398 1589 

(Converted to 95/gxl4 type 

page) 71 79 726 825 
Control Engineering (12) . 264 189 1128 1230 
Cutting Tool Engineering (12) 

(formerly Carbide Engineering) 19 27 179 219 
Dairy Record (52) 58 67 462 458 
‘Design News (26) (7x10 units) _ 286 265 2035 2223 

(Converted to 10x10 type page) 200 186 1425 1556 
Diesel Power (see Equipment Superintendent) 

Diesel Progress (12) (7x10 units) 45 42 288 319 

(Converted to 9x12 type page) 29 27 187 207 
Dixie Contractor (52) (R) 175 205 1722 1863 
Drilling (13) 110 108 776 878 
Electric Light & Power (24) : 93 112 736 983 
Electrical Construction & Mainte- 

nance (13) . §221 
EDN (Electrical Design News) (12) 

(7x10 units) 171 166 1335 1231 

(Converted to 10x10 type page) 120 116 935 862 
Electrical Engineering (12) 42 64 351 486 
Electrical Manufacturing (see Electro-Technology) 

Electrical South (13) (R) a 63 80 543 627 
Electrical West (13) (R) ; 83 85 594 695 
Electrical World (52) 290 322 2331 2848 
Electromechanical Design (12) — 40 43 402 435 
Electronic Design (27) (7x10 units) 354 389 3481 3652 

(Converted to 1014x10 type 
page) 2) ae 266 2378 2494 
Continued on page 210 


$256 1380 1596 
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among 1,095 visitors 


to the National Plastics Exposition 


(NEW YORK COLISEUM -JUNE 6-9. 196!) gae 


MODERN 
PLASTICS 





Received 
Read Regularly 
Most Useful 


INDUSTRY CATEGORY 
End User Industries 
Custom Converters 





Suppliers 
daa iene S THE PROFIT-SQUEEZE 
Corp Execs, Gen Mgrs 
Sales Mgr 
Chem tagineers “ climbing, climbing; as 
Production Engineers 
Design Engineers 
caadl 
tt tnd HG more complex, and media se- 





increases; as costs keep 


marketing problems become 





INDIVIDUALS WHO : : : ’. 
PERSONALLY INFLUENCE lection more confusing... isn’t 


PURCHASE OF. Re 
Plastic Resins & s it heartening to know (see 
Molding Compounds 

Chemicals & Additives 13 scoreboard left) that in one 


Machinery & Equip. 13 


Most Useful 





growing industrial sales area 

PLANT SIZE 

Under 100 Employees 
"” 14 ° 

100-999 se s ; only problem is how much 

1000 or more" 


*Would you like a personal copy of the complete 
study reprint? Just write our Research Director. in MODERN PLASTICS. 


17 10 of major consequence, your 




















space should you concentrate 











MODERN PLASTICS 


Authority of the field for thirty-five years—a eRESKIN PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 
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September Pages Pages-to-Date 


‘September Pages Pages-to-Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 


1961 1961 





Industrial Division 1960 1961 1960 





®Michigan Contractor & Builder 

(26) (R) 222 221 2126 2164 
Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 136 1184 1293 
Milk Dealer (12) Baca 78 732 754 
Milk Products Journal (12) ‘ 19 162 192 
Mill & Factory (12) 225 1360 1708 
Mining Engineering (12) ; 40 325 369 
Mining World (13) 49 419 522 
Missiles & Rockets (51) 110 787 824 
Modern Brewery Age (53) 72 404 441 
Modern Castings (12) 39 369 405 
Modern Concrete (12) 52 442 453 


Electronics (53) 345 3538 3904 
Electro-Technology (12) (formerly 

Electrical Manufacturing) 1330 1733 
Engineering & Mining Journal 

(12) 1074 1261 
Engineering News-Record (52) 3020 3331 
Equipment Superintendent (12) 

(formerly Diesel Power) 240 303 
Excavating Engineer (12) 271 383 
Factory (12) 1643 1854 
Fleet Owner (12) 1490 1564 
Food Engineering (12) 610 814 
Food Processing (12) (7x10 units) 983 894 Modern Machine Shop (12) 

(Converted to 9x10 type page) 764 695 (442x642) _ i 222 269 1732 1918 
Foundry (12) 1218 1435 Modern Materials Handling (13) 122 124 928 1082 
Furniture Production (12) 422 481 Modern Metals (12) 61 67 548 602 
Gas (12) j ] 722 729 Modern Packaging (13) odes: ee 201 1516 1544 
°“Gas Age (26) 9 329 353 Modern Transportation (see Metropolitan Transportation) 
Graphic Arts Monthly (12) Modern Plastics (13) ... §820 $825 2361 2315 

(4Y/ox61/2) 1764 1821 Modern Railroads (13) 146 157 921 978 
Grinding & Finishing (12) 351 427 National Bottlers’ Gazette (12) 

Heating, Piping & Air Condition (7x10 ad units) i é he) 50 524 472 
ing (12) (Type page -—— 10!4x10) Does not sell “pages” 
Hitchcock's Wood Working Digest National Petroleum News (13) 139 136 1156 1239 

(13) 57 65 492 616 “National Provisioner (52) 282 193 1486 1406 
House & Home (12) l 50 1289 1625 National Safety News (12) 63 64 600 646 
Hydrocarbon Processing & Petro- New England Construction (26)(R) 158 155 1353 1405 

leum Refiner (formerly Petro- New Equipment Digest (12) (1/9 

leum Refiner) (12) 1949 page units) 691 685 5955 6147 
Ice Cream Review (12) 490 (Type page 10!/2x15-5/16) Does not sell “pages” 
Industrial Development & Manu Nucleonics (13) . 609 745 

facturers Record (13) 247 Oil & Gas Journal (52) 4454 4763 
Industrial & Engineering Chem- Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) (R) 754 956 

istry (12) ; : 555 Package Engineering (12) 688 584 
Industrial Equipment News (12) Paper, Film & Foil Converter (12) 709 788 

(1/9 page units 702 730 5605 Paper Industry (12) 340 381 

(Type page 105gx15¥/s) Does not sell “pages” Paper Mill News (52) ‘ 103 782 902 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant O; Paper Trade Journal (52) 201 208 1620 1707 

eration (12) 1/9 page ad units) 350 288 2542 Paperboard Packaging (12) 77 792 888 

(Converted to 9%%x15 type page) 39 32 282 Petroleum Engineer (13) 199 195 1642 1776 
Industrial Packaging (12) 3] 32 240 Petroleum Refiner (see Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum Re- 
Industrial Water & Wastes (6) finer) 

(formerly Industrial Wastes) 1] 10 44 Pipe Line Industry (12) : 71 72 538 543 
Inland Printer/American Lithog Pit & Quarry (12) se 14] 183 1310 1470 

rapher (12) (formerly Inland & Plant Engineering (12) 185 224 1500 1764 

American Printer & Lithog Plant Management & Engineering 

rapher (12) (formerly Plaint Maintenance 
Instruments & Apparatus News & Engineering 26 31 243 279 

(6) (1/9 page ad units) Plastics World (12) 80 75 742 703 

(Converted to 1014x1514 type Plating (12) 51 49 433 472 

page) Power (12) 157 186 1229 1463 
Power Engineering (12) 63 71 496 626 
Practical Builder (12) 105 118 1013 1239 
Printing Magazine (13) 103 92 742 672 
Printing Production (12) 53 55 543 518 
‘ Proceedings of the I.R.E. (12) 125 149 1321 1629 
* esther & Shoes (52) 12° ; 9 Product Design & Development (12) 
odin An ‘ (1/9 page units) 356 362 2921 3156 
LP-Gas ( ,) . c (Type page — 10x15) Does not sell “pages” 
agile vealie aa same : ; "Product Engineering (53) 450 521 2109 2453 
Lumber Journal (12) (R) (formerly Production (12) 104 188 1023 116] 

Southern Lumber Journal) Production Equipment (12) 25 38 213 282 

Products Finishing (13) (4/,x64,) 97 111 889 935 
Progressive Architecture (12) 183 141 1234 1347 
Public Works (12) 158 126 1104 1143 
“Pulp & Paper (26) 149 149 1252 1190 
Purchasing (26) 297 327 2522 2875 
Purchasing Week (52) (1014x1414) 106 90 815 621 

(13) 1E9 (Converted to 7x10 units) 180 153 1383 1055 
aeset Dinineninn OS i Quick Frozen Foods (12) 116 85 862 786 

{ Magazine (13 Railway Age (52) 132 166 983 1159 

Railway Locomotives & Cars (12) 60 55 274 349 
Railway Purchases & Stores (12) 63 88 418 570 


1473 1548 


Instruments & C 


‘In +i0n 
insuianon | 


— 
Or uh 
I~ J 1W 


SS 


Lighting 


"Machine Design (30) 

Machine & T Blue Book (12) 
(4 WD) x6 iv) ) 

Machinery (12 


Marine Engineering/Log (13) 


2) 
Materials in Design Engineering 


] 


Mechanical Engineering 


lop) 


f nis, 119 
Mechanization (12) 


Metal Finishing (12) 
Metal Products Manufacturing (12) 
Pr 


Metal Progress (12) 


O 
“SI oc CO MD Wo Ww 


Metalworking (12) 
Metlfax (12) (35/gx47/g) 


Metropolitan Transportation (12) 


~ 
oun mw 


mo 


(formerly Modern Passenger 


Transportation 
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Railway Signaling & Communica- 

tions (12) 29 
Railway Track & Structures (12) 57 
Research & Development (12) _ 76 
Roads & Streets (12) - : 75 
Rock Products (12) 122 
Rocky Mountain Construction 

(26) (R) 


Rubber Age (12) -_... ; 103 


34 
66 
93 
123 
133 


116 
120 


252 
374 
606 
928 
1020 


1216 
806 


280 
406 
698 
1096 
1154 


1258 
900 


Continued on page 212 











Now you can move personnel overseas 
with Push-Button ease! 


A call to any of our 1,000 agents throughout 
the United States and Canada ‘“‘feeds’’ your 
particular and individual requirements into the 
North American International Division, ‘‘pre- 
programmed” by the largest overseas agent net- 
work, and the longest and most intensive overseas 
moving experience of any van line. 

Typical problem: 200 Chrysler family house- 
holds to Geneva, Switzerland, Rotterdam, 
Holland and London, England by air.. Answer: 


Each move completed by North American in five 
days; Chrysler-estimated savings of several 
thousands of dollars per move in total relocation 
costs over other moving methods. 

Whether your next overseas moving problem 
is imminent, or in the undetermined future, write 
us (or call your local North American agent) now. 
We'll send you a most illuminating folder on this 
important phase of expanding your overseas 
markets. 


NMORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


the GENWTLEmen of the moving industry 


FT. WAYWVE, 


INDIANA 





September Pages Pages-to-Date 


Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





Rural Roads (12) 30 28 241 192 
SAE Journal (12) 83 99 696 866 
“School Bus Transportation (6) 

(formerly School Bus Trends) a -- 73 64 
Signal (12) 35 28 321 283 
Southern Lumber Journal (see Lumber Journal) 

Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 90 115 938 1031 
Southwest Builder & Contracior 

(52) (R) 364 448 3308 
Space/Aeronautics (13) 160 228 2059 
SPE Journal (12) 49 40 458 
Steel (52) 419 458 3918 
Street Engineering (12) 15 22 165 
Telephone Engineer (24) 120 130 994 
"Telephony (52) 220 235 1762 
Texas Contractor (52) (R) 160 174 1567 
Textile Industries (13) §211  §239 1248 
Textile World (13) 115 154 1186 
Timberman (12) 58 54 574 
“Tool & Manufacturing Engineer 

(13) (formerly Tool Engineer) 154 236 1626 
Tooling & Production (12) 90 108 814 
Transportation Supply News (12) 

(1/9 page ad units) 292 281 2833 

(Converted to 105/gx15 type 

page) 32 31 315 
Wastes Engineering (12) 24 28 246 
Water & Sewage Works (13) 58 526 
Water Works Engineering (12) 7 63 509 
Welding Engineer (12) 49 59 562 
Western Architect & Engineer 

(12) (R) 32 19 141 
Western Aviation, Missile & Space 

Industries (12) (R) 16 24 
“Western Builder (52) (R) 236 
Western Construction (12) (R) 71 
Western Machinery & Steel World 

(12) (R) 580 680 
Western Manufacturing (12) (IR) 

(formerly Western Industry) 411 451 
Western Metalworking (12) (R) C 355 470 
Wood & Wood Products (12) 7 599 737 
World Oil (14) ] 1137 1334 
World Petroleum (13) (9x12) 7 727 810 


Year-to-Date 
% change . 9.8 


23,006 Total 26,784 29,504 212,247 235,253 


Page Change — 


September Pages Pages-to-Date 
Trade Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Air Conditioning, Heating & Re- 
frigeration News (53) (1014x114) 131 122 1232 1273 

American Artisan (12) 81 92 639 807 

American Lumberman & Building Products Merchandiser (see 
Building Materials Merchandiser) 

American Paper Merchant (12) 35 66 328 404 

Automotive News (53) 168 133 1410 1573 

Boating Industry (13) 200 221 1586 1829 
oot Shoe Recorder (24) 152 115 906 1008 

Building Materials Merchandiser 
(26) (formerly American Lumber- 
man & Building Products Mer- 
chandiser) 

Building Supply News (12) 

Chain Store Age 
Druggist Edition (12) 

"Executive Editions Combina- 
tion (13) 

General Merchandise Variety 
Store Editions (13) 

Grocery Editions (12) 

Cleaning & Laundry Age (12) 
(7x10 units) , 
(Converted to 11x15 type page) 

Department Store Economist (12) 

Domestic Engineering (12) 

*Plectrical Heat & Air Condition- 
ing (6) (93/4x13}/2) 
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_September Pages Pages-to-Date 


Trade Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





Electrical Wholesaling (12) 106 122 795 905 
Farm & Power Equipment (12) 38 48 418 477 
Feed & Farm Supplier (12) (fo 

merly Hatchery & Feed) 32 4) 318 414 
Floor Covering Profits (see Modern Floor Coverings) 
"Florists Review (52) 267 348 2863 
Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) 99 93 705 763 
Gas Heat (12) 4) 40 338 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics (13) 91 84 544 
Glass Digest (12) 67 72 618 
Hardware Age (27) 312 353 1988 
Hardware Retailer (12) 148 181 1047 
Hatchery & Feed (see Feed & Farm Supplier) 
Heating & Air Conditioning Con- 

tractor (12) 49 58 431 
Implement & Tractor (26) 106 94 1022 
Industrial Distribution (13) 189 223 1324 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (13) 121 128 1155 
Jobber Product News & Jobber 

News (13) (1/9 page ad units) 312 250 2417 

(Converted to 105/x15 type 

page) : 35 28 268 
Jobber Topics (12) = 243 2023 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating .* 

Air Conditioning (12) ‘ 44 55 435 
Modern Floor Coverings (13) (for- 

merly Floor Covering Profits) 28 27 
Modern Tire Dealer (12) 2 61 61 
Motor (12) ‘ 164 
Motor Age (12) 92 
Motor Service (12) ) (43/4x63/) 
National Jeweler (12) 
Office Appliances (13) 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Condition- 

ing Wholesaler (12) 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 

(12) (formerly Plumbing & Heat- 

ing Business) -— 
Poultry Processing & ‘Marketing 

(12) ; 
Progressive Grocer (12) 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) 
Service Station Management (12) 

(43/4x63/4) 
Southern Automotive Journal (13) 

(R) : 
Southern Building Supplies (12) (R) 
Southern Hardware (12) (R) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 
Super Market Merchandising (12) 
Super Service Station (12) 
Variety Store Merchandiser (13) - 
Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) 
Wood Construction & Building 

Materialist (12) ; 277 354 


Year-to-Date 
% change . — 9.6 
Page change — 4,806 Total 5,492 5,834 45,365 50,171 


September Pages Pages-to-Date 
Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 


380 404 2896 3099 








Advertising Age (52) (10!/4x14) 
Advertising & Sales Promotion (12) 
(formerly Advertising Require- 

ments) - : 524 509 
American Funeral Director (12) 509 505 
*American Motel (12) 653 602 
*American Restaurant (24) 445 559 
Banking (12) —..... ; 568 637 
Buildings (13) 558 504 
Chain Store Age Restaurant Edi- 

tions (12) _.. 472 431 
College & University Business (12) 504 493 
Dental Survey (12) — naa 783 845 
Drive-In Management (12) . 489 494 
Fast Food (12) - eee ee 572 618 
Finance (12) —. =. 268 337 
Hospital Management (12) : 469 501 





September Pages Pages-to-Date 





Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 


September Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Export-Import Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





Hospitals (24) 140 1212 1235 
Hotel Monthly (12) ~~. 31 250 233 
Industrial Marketing (13) —-...... 165 1007 1206 
Inplant Food Management (12) __ 44 316 351 
Interiors (12) 137 864 935 

*Tournal of the American ‘Medical 

Association (53) PPE ie A 481 4014 4664 
Law & Order (12) - 45 381 415 
Mayor & Manager (12) (41/4x63)) g 89 73 
Medical Economics (26) (41/4x63,4) 369 2955 3674 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) 128 915 953 
Modern Hospital (12) 181 1345 1392 
Modern Medicine (24) (414x634) 411 3130 3752 
Nation’s Schools (12) - 149 1045 1084 
Oral Hygiene (12) (4- 5/16x7- 3/16) 107 817 809 
Overview (12) 59 414 451 
Premium Practice (12) — She 713 654 
Restaurant Management (12) - 659 752 
Scholastic Coach (10) —...__... 329 298 
School Management (12) - ok 651 553 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 796 852 
Year-to-date 

% change .— 8.3 

Page change — 2,858 Total 4,079 31,612 


4,113 34,470 


September Pages Pages-to-Date 
Export-Import Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Agricultura de las Americas (12) 43 42 370 373 
American Exporter (12) (2 edi- 
I ct a iM 93 92 1015 1184 


FOOTNOTES 


Does not include advertising in special Western section. 

71961 year-to-date figures do not include advertising in Mid-May 
“Record Houses” issue, nor in special Western section. 

53 issues 1961; 2 issues 1960. 

41961 year-to-date total includes 29 pages in Western section com- 
pared with 42 pages for same 1960 period. 

51960 year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction of cumula- 
tive volume previously reported for August. 

2 issues 1961; 3 issues 1960. 

10 issues 1961; 9 issues 1960. 

85 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

°2 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

*2 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

™] issue 1961; 2 issues 1960. 

21961 & 1960 year-to-date totals reflect publisher’s correction of 
cumulative figures previously reported for August. 

1960 year-to-date total includes volume in June extra issue not 
previously reported. 

*4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

*1961 year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction of cumula- 
tive figures previously reported for August. 

*Year-to-date figures represent volume through August. Volume 
for September/October issue will be reported next month. 

4 issues 1960; 5 issues 1961. 

*September 1961 volume includes 12 pages of regional advertis- 
ing, 6 pages 1960. 

September 1961 volume includes 2 pages of regional advertising, 
5 pages 1960. 

5 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

11 edition 1961; 2 editions 1960. 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their September, 1961 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 
Publication September Total-to-date 
Advertising Age - (101/4,x14) : 6 
American City (12) —.. cok ae 


American Funeral Director (12) - CANOE OV BRED 
Automotive: News. GS) 10 


Automobile International (12) (2 
editions) (formerly American 
Automobile) —— 

Automotive World (12) (2 editions) 

Caminos y Construccion Pesada 
ar wn ho 6 

Embotellador (7) 

Hacienda (12) - 

Hospital. (12} 

Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry International (12) -..... 
Industrial World (12) (2 editions) 
Ingenieria Internacional Construc- 

cion (12) - 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
(12) 

International Management (12) 

Oral Hygiene (12) (Spanish edition) 
(4-5/16x7-3/16) 

Petroleo Interamericano (12) 

Pulp & Paper International (13) 

Reportero Industrial (12) (7x10 units) 
(converted to 9x1434, type page) 
(formerly Revista Industrial) 

Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
(12) 

Textiles Panamericanos (13) 

World Construction (12) 

World Farming (12) 

World Mining (13) 


Year-to-date 
% change —- FS 


Page change — 812 Total 1,088 1,119 


Publication 


Aviation Week (53) ; : 3 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) eS 
Chemical Engineering (26) - Z . 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) =: @ 
Coal Age (12) Saco ue. : . 2 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) ‘ender 
Construction Digest (26) (R) zee ae 
Constructioneer (53) (R) - ear alg 
Control Engineering (12) - : Se 
Electrical Engineering (12) ’ oe ie 
Electronics (53) — ee ee ew 
Engineering News-Record (52) 

Excavating Engineer (12) 

Florists’ Review (52) 

Foundry (12) 

Glass Digest (12) 

Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (4Y/px6Y/p) - 
Hitchcocks Wood Working tty (13) ; 
Iron Age (52) ne ; 
Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone (13) 

Journal of the American Medical Assn. (53) 
Lumberman (13) = 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) (R) 
Mid-West Contractor (52) 

Mining World (13) ~~ 

Modern Hospital (12) 

National Provisioner (52) — 

Nucleonics (13) ~~ 

Oil & Gas Journal (52) - 

Paper Mill News (52) —— 

Pit & Quarry (12) — 

Power (12) 

Printing Magazine (13) - 

Public Works (12) —.— 

Roads & Streets (12) 

Rock Products (12) — a 

Rocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) — 

Telephone Engineer (24) - 

Telephony (52) —. i 

Texas Contractor (52) (R) 

Textile World (13) — 

Western Builder (52) (R) -— 

Wood & Wood Products (12) 


— 


~ 


cS 
OOnnNIEL ONION  MNUNIONK OMDOUWNNwOM 


October 


September 


1961 


548 


389 
545 


126 
487 
337 
322 
165 


172 
328 
343 
171 
503 


9,491 


Total-to-date 


347 
46 
136 
290 
48 
194 
103 
55 
52 
30 
283 
291 
42 
660 
79 
45 
285 
42 
110 
34 
241 
50 
66 
45 
39 
35 
54 
59 
99 
110 
71 
56 
45 
94 
100 
53 


54 
60 
117 
76 
67 
541 
83 
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Reading 








Says KIRK McVOY 
President 
Colle & McVoy Advertising Agency, Inc. 


e 
W th mM e il “We are proud of our industrial clients. 


They manufacture products for almost 


every segment of our economy from com- 
W () iT) a e puters for the aerospace field to heavy 
road machinery; from industrial motors 
and generators to floor maintenance equip- 


— ® 
industrial ment . . . and the list goes on and on. 
Since we constantly work with industrial 


markets, it is only natural that Indus- 


a = 
trial Marketing is ‘must’ reading for our 
advertising = =." 


Mr. McVoy got his start in the communications 
field as a reporter for the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer and the old Minneapolis Journal. He left 
newspapering to sell printing for the Bureau of 
Engraving in Minneapolis. In 1935, he joined 
Alfred Colle, who had just founded Alfred Colle 
Co., an industrial advertising agency. The name 


of the firm was changed to Colle & McVoy Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., in 1959 and, in 1961, Mr. 
McVoy assumed the presidency as Mr. Colle was 


elected chairman of the board. Headquartered in 


Minneapolis, Colle & McVoy serves a variety of 
industrial and consumer accounts, and during 
1961 will place more than $1,000,000 in business 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING publications alone. Among the agency's industrial 
“ clients are Marquette Manufacturing Co.; Multi- 
O BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY Clean Products; Pioneer Engineering; Standard 


200 EAST ILLINOIS ST. * CHICAGO 11, ILL. Conveyor Co.; G. H. Tennant Co.; and the 


Military Division of Remington Rand’s Univac 
630 THIRD AVE.e NEW YORK 17, N.Y Division. 





says G. HARVEY PORTER 
Advertising Manager 
The Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 


“I consider Industrial Marketing a primary 
source for ideas and for background mate- 
rial which can contribute to solutions 
required in our everyday operations. IM 


always has some stimulating subjects... . 
ideas that parallel something that we are 
doing or plan to do . . . and most im- 
portant, it has a very practical ‘how to’ 
approach.” 


Though he now is responsible for the advertising 
and sales promotion of all divisions of The Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Company, Mr. Porter 
was a newcomer to advertising as recently as 1955 
when he was transferred to the company’s adver- 
tising department. He had joined Black & Decker, 
makers of power tools, as an administrative assist- 
ant in the sales manager’s office in 1952, and prior 
to his switch to advertising worked for a year in 
the market research department. His earlier busi- 
ness experience included property management for 
a real estate firm and customer relations work for 
a utility company. Mr. Porter (in his present post 
since 1959) currently directs an ad program 
which devotes more than $300,000 to the business 
press. Among his professional affiliations are the 
Association of National Advertisers; the Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers; and the Automotive 
Advertisers Council, on whose board of directors 
he now serves. 


Says RAYMOND F. BURKE 


Advertising Manager, Alemite and 
Instrument Divisions 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 


“Any business concern must show growth 
in its marketing and advertising programs 
in direct proportion to the broadening of 
its product lines. To achieve this, our 
advertising group here relies heavily on 
Industrial Marketing. It serves a unique 
purpose because within its pages we in- 
variably find a wide range of ideas, data 
and current developments we can put to 
work in our own assignments.” 


“I got a B.S. degree in advertising at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1935 and have been chipping 
away at it ever since,” Mr. Burke reports, adding 
that his earlier advertising assignments were at 
Marshall Field and Company, Wholesale; U.S. 
Gypsum Company; and F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Mr. Burke joined the Stewart-Warner Corporation 
after four years in the army during World War II. 
Most of the time until January, 1960, when he 
assumed his present position, was spent on indus- 
trial advertising and promotion. He now has 
responsibility for consumer advertising for S-W 
automotive chemicals as well as for the trade 
advertising of the Alemite and Instrument divi- 
sions, which manufacture a wide range of products 
for the automotive and general industrial fields. 
Mr. Burke says that trade advertising under his 
jurisdiction “is upward of $300,000 in fifty or 
more publications.” 





Index to Advertisers 





“Aerospace Management ____. 60 
“Air Conditioning — and ‘Venti- 
lating _ 8 
* Air Force/Space Digest . ee 
“American Artisan 59 
“American Ceramic Society . inane ee 
*American City. The ........._..........._ 73 
American Gas Journal] _...=»=—>=>>——«<S 
*American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 186 
“American Society for ‘Testing ‘Mate- 
rials 206 
*American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 
* American Society of Heating, Retrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers 196 
* American Society of Tool and Menw- 
facturing Engineers, The ____ 6-7 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 17 
“Ames Publishing Co. eaamite deciasasty Gast ae 
*Architectural Record _. 74-75 
*ASHRAE Journal 196 
Associated Business Publications, The 144 
“Associated Construction Publications 27 
Association of Industrial Advertisers 148 
Automated Gift Plan, Inc. ; _. 196 
“Automotive Industries 4th Cover 
Aviation Week 90-91 


Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 202 
*Blast Furnace and Steel Plant - 

203, 205, 207 
*Breskin Publications . 49, 209 
Brown, Arthur, & Bro., Inc. 207 
Building Supply News 46, 47 
Business Week _ 64 
*Buttenheim Publications __ . 73 
Buyers Purchasing Digest __ 16 


“Cahners Publications 46, 47 
“Ceramic Bulletin 203 
Chemical Engineering 150-151 
Chemical Processing s ._ 141 
Chemical Week __ es 
*Chilton Company . . 42-43 
*Chilton Publications 18, 60, 179, 4th Cover 
*Cités et Villes : _ 218 
“Civic Administration __ iit 
*Civil Engineering nie 
Cleworth Publishing Co., . Inc. 201 
*Coal Age __ ——— 
*“Commerce Magazine __ es 
Composite Catalog 33-36 
“Concrete Products 194 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

14, 30, 62-63, 68-71, 154-155 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 14 
*Construction Equipment - _... 154-155 
“Construction Methods ‘: meats: 185 
“Construction News - . 202 
“Constructor, The t 200 
*Copp, Wm. C., & Associates : _ 172 
Copy Shop, The 204 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, The 204 


*Dodge, F. W., Corp. 4l 
*Domestic Engineering __ in, 


*EEM — Electronic Engineers Master 183 
Electric Light & Power... ssi 
*Electrical Engineering - = 
Electro-Technology __. 62-63 
“Electronic Products j 56 
*Electronics tie, 
*Engineering & Contract Record - . 193 


Factory __ 22 
*Fensholt Advertising —_ The __ 142 
“Foundry - . 149 





*Gardner Publications, Inc. _____. 31, 58 
*General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. ___ 
*Geophysics 

Geny, eae 24 tec. 
"Gel Palatag Co. 





Handling & Shipping __..__. 

“Haywood Publishing Co. - 

*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning _ 
Hydraulics & Pneumatics 

“Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum 
eee es CERO 


*Ice Cream Review, The oie) 
Idea Art __ 202 
*Industrial Arts ‘and “Vocational ‘Edu- 
cation wae sheeatee . 187 
“Industrial Distribution pee ee 5 ae 
“Industrial Distributor News _____ 5 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry ‘54 55 
“Industrial Equipment News - 4,97 
“Industrial Heating __ 218 
“Industrial Maintenance and Plant Op- 
eration ____ at 4 4 
“Industrial Marketing _ es - 214- 215 
Industrial Packaging 182 
*Industrial Press, The ___ 38. 39, 51 
Industrial Publishing Corporation, The 
_..... 161-170 
International ‘Marine Engineering/Log 197 
*Iron Age __ 179 
Iron Age Metalworking International i 
*Iron & Steel Engineer ss sC«d: SG 





*Keeney Publishing Co. . $9, 153 


*Law and Order... ———SSSsé« rb Cover 
Letter Shop Inc., The _...__......___._.. 206 


es ee 
“Machinery __ _.... 38-39 
*Maclean-Hunter Publications 194, 195, 218 
MacRae’s Blue Book _..-—-———SSs«~2'‘TD 
“Marine Engineering/Log - as. 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc, ____ vAE 
Material Handling Illustrated - 
Materials Protection >>> 
“Materials R h & Standard 
*Mayor and Manager _____ ard Cover 
McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division Mics 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. _ 8-9, 
19, 22, 28-29, 37, 64, 74-75, 79-84, 89, 
90-91, 146, 147, 150-151, 185, 207 
*Metal Finishing _ pe 
*Metals and Plastics. Publications, Inc. 50 
Pe See CF 
eG fee .. 6-71 
*“Modern Concrete ___ RE ay 
*Modern Machine Shop _ ma || 
Modern Office Procedures . Scesilinssikunich Ce 
*Modern Packaging iC 
“Modern Plastics _.___ Se 
Moore, Joseph C., Publicist <class a 
Multi-Color Process Co. sé 2004 





National Association of Corrosion En- 

gi bate adbks A 
‘National Satety News ; — 
*New Equipment Digest =. «Ss 76 





Newsweek _. ae | 
North American Van Lines, Inc. ___. 211 





Occupational Hazards _..._----- 163 
Oil and Gas Journal, The ss 53 


*Package Engineering _ ae a | 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. pees. en 
*Paper Trade Journal 
*Penton Publications _ 24-25, 76, 95, 148 
*Petroleum Engineer _ Publishing Co., 
eo. : . 45, 181 
Pipe Line Catalog - pein aie eae See 
“Pipe Line Industry _ ie eas a 
“Pit and Quarry - Se 
“Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. _ 2, 72 
Plant Engineering _._.______ 158-159 
*Power 28-29 
Power Engineering _..__-------.-._._ 15 
Power Transmission Design chic. Oe 
Precision Metal Molding eta esie 
*Proceedings of the LR.E, __. 2nd Cover 
*Products Finishing ____ See 
*Products Finishing Directory eee 58 
*Public Works Magazine - a 
*Public Works Publications . 8 
*Purchasing Magazine Sc ae 
Putman Publishing Co. 


Refinery Catalog 

Refrigeration & Airconditioning 
Business, The 

*Reinhold Publications ___. 
Reply-O-Letter 

“Rock Products - 

Royal McBee Corp. 


Sawyer’s, Inc. Se ee eee 
oe Pee 
*Simmons- Boardman Pub. Corp. — 177, 197 
*Smith, Harry W., Inc. _...._._____..._ 12 
*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. - 188, 189 
*Southam-Maclean Publications Lim- 

ited _ 193 
*Southern Pulp and d Paper | Manufactur- 

~ ape eee 

Steel __ _.... 24-25 
*Steel Publications, ‘Inc. 199, 203, 205, 207 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service - ere: | 


*T&DM — Transportation & Distribu- 
tion Management _. 190, 191, 192, 193 
Technical Publishing Co. ____ 15, 158-159 

*Textile Industries ______. . 188, 189 

*Textiles Panamericanos . SORES 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. _........ 157 

*Thomas Publishing Co, 1, 67 

*Thomas Register ___ 1 

*Tool and Manufacturing " Engineer, 

, i ee 
Transmission ‘and ‘Distribution Ee 


*United Press International 
U.S. News & World Report 


*Vance Publishing Corp. 


“Wall Street Journal - 

Watkins Cyclopedia of ‘the ‘Steel ‘In 
dustry _ a . 199 
Welding Design & ‘Fabrication dag 
“Western Architect & Engineer ___.. 207 

*Wood and Wood Products _.......... 184 

‘Wee Gc Silat: a 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


@ Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/,¢ each. Quantity rates are also available on re- 
prints selling for 50¢, 75¢ and $1. [Illinois residents please add 4%, sales tax 


on orders of $1 or more.) 


R442 ‘Smooth curve’ price discount policy 
increases both sales efficiency and profits. 
R441 Eighteen tips for working with dis- 
tributors. 

R440 What factors influence industrial buy- 
ing decisions? 

R439 Desk-top films: an industrial sales 
aid. 

R438 How to produce a good external pub- 
lication. 

R437 Top 25 agencies bill $146 million in 
business papers. 

R436 How do pr agencies charge for their 
services? 

R435 Small company seeks to integrate 
an industry's marketing efforts. 

R434 Why don’t industrial buyers say 
what they mean? 

R433 Today’s industrial ad manager. . 
IM’s survey of the “average adman,” his 
past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 
R432 1961 ad budget survey .. IM’s an- 
nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s totals. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 How to organize the industrial ad 
manager job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engi- 
neers. 

R423 Here’s proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 
R422 Circulation 
media selection. 
R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 


analysis—a must in 


R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail, 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 


Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 


R527 A basic guide to marketing and ad- 
vertising to the defense market . . Jeanne 
E. Larson and William D. Stevens, and 
Thomas O. Woolf, Jr. 75¢. 

R526 A basic guide to measuring markets 
and setting quotas . . George Risley. 75¢. 
R525 A basic guide to training industrial 
salesmen .. R. A. Gopel. $1. 

R524 A basic guide to merchandising pub- 
licity . . James B. Strenski. 50¢. 

R519 A basic guide to preparing better 
sales literature . . Lyndon E. Pratt. 50¢. 
R518 How to get marketing information 
from the government . . Maxwell R. Conk- 
lin. 50c. 

R517 and R520-523 A basic guide to writ- 
ing industrial advertising copy .. Arnold 
Andrews. (5 booklets sold as set at $1 a 
set). 

R516 Selling through industrial distributors 
. . Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 

R515 Basic duties of the modern sales de- 
partment . . Eugene J. Kelley and William 
Lazer, 50¢. 

R514 A basic guide to managing salesmen 
. . William J. Tobin. 50¢. 

R513 A basic guide to the common meth- 
ods of pre-testing ads . . N. Bruce Bagger. 
50¢. 





Reprint 


Number: Quantity 














Mr. 


R512 A minimum plan for industrial mar- 
keting research . . J. Wesley Rosberg. 50¢. 
R511 A basic guide to international adver- 
tising . . Braxton Pollard. 50¢. 

R510 A basic guide to business anniver- 
sary celebrations . . Etna M. Kelley. 50¢. 
R509 A basic guide to developing public- 
ity . . Bernard E. Ury. 50¢. 

R508 A basic guide to low-budget films . . 
Don Nestingen. 50¢. 

R507 A basic guide to developing and dis- 
tributing engineering handbooks . . Harry 
Baum. 50¢. 

R506 A basic guide to communicating facts 
and figures . . John James. 50¢. 

R505 A basic guide to marketing for the 
smaller company . . Charles E. St. Thomas. 
50¢. 

R504 A basic guide to better technical pub- 
licity . . Peter J. B. Stevens. 50¢. 

R503 A checklist guide to profitable mar- 
keting . . Stewart, Dougall & Associates. 
50¢. 

R502 A system for organizing a marketing 
library . . Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 

R501 How to change a trademark . . Sam- 
uel G. Michini. 50¢. 

R373 How to use readership research . . 
J. Wesley Rosberg. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products . . John W. Bohlin. 

R361 A basic guide to better press releas- 
es. 

R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy .. Paul J. Bringe. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations . . Robert Newcomb and Marg 
Sammons. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning . . 
Wroe Alderson. 

R350 A basic guide to selling at a trade 
show. 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion . . Ted Isaacs. 

R341 A complete guide to sales incentives 
.. R, C. Ausbeck. 

R340 A complete guide to holding an open 
house . . Russell R. Jalbert. 

R336 A complete guide to readership re- 
ports .. J. Wesley Rosberg. 


Please use this coupon. Order by number 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
| 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must 
[ accompany order under $2. (Illinois residents 
please add 4% sales tax on orders of $1 or 
more.) 


job gets done. M 
R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. ns 
R410 What to do when your market dis- Miss 
appears. Title 
R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- c 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a long- 
er reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail 
sale. 
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Sal Canada’s Municipal 
and Provincial Governments 
with *19,714 bilingual 


circulation 


CIVIC ADMINISTRATION and CITES ET VILLES provide adver- 
tisers with the most powerful possible coverage of Canada’s municipal 
and provincial markets. 19,714 circulation in English and French 
penetrates to all the buying influences throughout the nation’s 4,370 
expanding municipalities. 

Elected and appointed officials (committee chairmen and depart- 
ment heads) read both publications for the latest information on new 
methods, products, and improved equipment. And these readers help 
spend well over $2 billion a year on municipal requirements. 


den rome: vatestes « Met 


Multiply your sales in this major Canadian market by telling 
your product story in both English and French. Advertising material 
will be translated free of charge from Civic Administration, to appear 
in French in Cités et Villes. 

Write for latest market and media information today. 


*Circulation: Civic Administration 13,400; Cités et Villes, 6,314. 
Ci * 
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481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
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MARKETING AIDS 


All of these marketing helps are avail- 
able free. To get them, just circle the 
numbers of the items you want on the 
reply card on the insert facing this 
page, and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


1001/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Type folders 


Seven different pocket-size folders show- 
ing suggested typefaces to use in the de- 
sign of cards and announcements, tags and 
labels, booklets and folders, personal and 
commercial stationery, and business forms, 
have been released by American Type 
Founders, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Also, one folder contains ways of em- 
ploying initials effectively and inexpen- 
sively, while another illustrates the use of 
holiday printing ornaments. 


1002/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Moving exhibits 


A 16-page booklet on moving trade 
show exhibits has been released by Aero 
Mayflower Transit Co., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

This illustrated booklet includes ex- 
amples of point-to-point, touring and mobile 
van exhibits, and also several case his- 
tories on exhibit moving. 


1003/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tips on sales meetings 


A 12-page illustrated brochure on hold- 
ing effective sales meetings has been re- 
leased by Bell & Gossett Co., Morton 
Grove, Ill. 

Contained in this brochure are tips on 
the planning and preparation, announce- 
ments, personnel and theme, what the 
meetings should accomplish, and other 
suggestions on the “mechanics” of holding 


sales meetings. 


1004/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Use of acetate proofs 


A 16-page booklet on the graphic arts 
uses of acetate proofs of type and art has 
been released by Service Composition, 
3928 Marlton Pike, Camden 5, N. J. 





Discussed in this booklet are techniques 
of handling and applying the proofs to 
paste-ups and other artwork, tools needed, 
removal of ink residue, drawing on acetate, 
tips for draftsmen, technical artists and on 
ordering type, and microfilming, etc. 


1005 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales problems analysis 


Finding sales prospects, expanding a 
market, and helping salesmen increase 
their effective selling time are discussed 
in question-and-answer form in a 38-page 
booklet released by DMCP Associates, 
1814 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, O. 

Also contained in this booklet are tips 
on planning mailing lists and direct mail 
campaigns with SIC breakdowns, and 
tables showing the percentage of sales 
and cost per sale. 


1006/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Art index 


An alphabetically arranged 16-page in- 
dex of photo illustrations in more than 
10,000 picture categories has been re- 
leased by The Bettmann Archive, 136 
East 57th Street, New York 22. 

This index lists picture-groups from di- 
versified categories such as architecture, 
accidents, drugstores, ghosts, horse races, 
roman art, etc., which are available for di- 
rect reproduction, layout or reference. 


1007/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Education market 


An eight-page folder on the education 
market has been released by Educational 
Executives’ Overview, 470 Park Ave., 
South, New York 16. 

Discussed in this folder are the changes 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


sek-ta .@€-sapere 


and effects on educational market organ- 
ization, administration, private school en- 
rollment increases, expansion of colleges 
and universities, machinery, and building 
designs. Included are graphs of increases 
and decreases in these changes. 


1008/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Hydrocarbon processing market 


A 40-page report containing market in- 
formation on the hydrocarbon processing 
industry has been released by Hydro- 
carbon Processing & Petroleum Refiner, 
Box 2608, Houston 1. 


Please send me the following 


¢ Send for these free selling tools 


Contained in this filesize report are 
graphs on growth in fuel consumption for 
a 20-year period, data on capital expendi- 
tures world-wide, a map of world-wide 
plant locations and listings, tables on esti- 
mated capital and materials purchases 
and expenditures, a list of engineer con- 
structor firms, as well as information on 
the petrochemical market, etc. 


1009/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial labels & tags 


Full color samples of labels, die cut 
specialties and tags for various industrial 


Continued on next page 
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@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


and consumer applications are contained 
in a file-size catalog released by National 
Tag Co., 338 S. Patterson Blvd., Dayton, O. 

Complete specifications for more than 50 
items, including pressure sensitive labels, 
marking tags, etc., are included in the 
catalog, which shows stock items used in 
a wide variefy of industries such as meat- 
packing, appliances, furniture and general 
industry. 


1010/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Engineering market 


Adequacy of sales quotas, recent market 
changes and scientific distribution patterns 
are discussed in a four-page folder re 
leased by Domestic Engineering Co., 1801 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. 

Included in this folder, covering 50 
states, are current data from the 1960 pop- 
ulation census, number of housing units, 





personal income, value of building per- 
mits, industry population figures on plumb- 
ing, heating and cooling contractors, and 
wholesalers, etc. 


1011/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Graphic arts tool 


A six-page brochure on color tints and 
shading films, for use in preparing art- 
work for any type of graphic reproduction, 
or adding color tints to audiovisual aids 
to be projected by transmitted or reflected 
light, has been released by Chart-Pak, 
Leeds, Mass. 

This brochure illustrates the different 
types, patterns, colors and sizes of the 
plastic sheets. Also included are instruc- 
tions on how to apply the film to drawings 
and other artwork, as well as a price list. 


1012/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Diesel and gas industry 


A 12-page booklet analyzing the diesel 
and gas market has been released by 
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CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Jan. 15, 1962 ; 


Diesel & Gas Engine Progress, 1701 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3. 

Included are estimated sales charts for 
1961 and 1962, and a chart on production 
trends over a nine-year period. Also dis- 
cussed are engine market trends in major 
categories such as municipal and utility, 
railroads, trucks and buses, marine, gov- 
ernment, oil and gas drilling. Additional 
information covers design and operating 
trends and special buying characteristics 
of the over-all engine market. 


1013/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
CPI research report 


A 32-page research study of the 18-in- 
dustry chemical process industries (CPI) 
market has been released by Chemical En- 
gineering, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. 

This study outlines the SIC codes of in- 
dustries in the CPI group, analyzes their 
growth potentials, their role as consumer 
product producers, pinpoints geographic 
concentration and describes the heavy re- 
search and development expenditures that 
have powered CPI growth in the past and 
will shape growth in the future. 


1014/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Equipment replacement 


Planning, evaluating, and justifying ma- 
chine tool equipment replacement is dis- 
cussed in a 16-page commentary on mod- 
ernization released by Metalworking Maga- 
zine, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 

Designed to be of particular interest to 
machine tool builders and distributors, the 
three-part commentary profiles technical 
tool developments since 1950, and contains 
a guide to investment decisions, plus a 
10-point checklist of problems in selecting 
and using replacement formulas. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES’ 


TOTAL 


IMPACT 
PROGRAM 


1. YOUR DATA SHEET. As an advertiser in A.I.’s Products 
Guide issue, your 2-sided data sheet will be sent by A.I. to 
the top production executive in each automotive plant. To 
make your data sheet more immediately useful to these 
executives, it. will be sent in a package which includes the 
tested Production Improvement Planning Chart, described 
at the right. 


3.YOUR AD. Significantly, one of the steps in the Produc- 
tion Improvement Planning Chart tells the automotive pro- 
duction executive to refer to your ad in A.I.’s Product Guide 
issue. Here, your advertisement can help him buy your 
product or service—and pay off for you in both long-range 
and more immediate sales. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE TOTAL IMPACT VALUE IN 
A.|.’S DECEMBER 15TH PRODUCTS GUIDE ISSUE. 
GET ALL THE DETAILS FROM YOURA.|. REPRESENTATIVE 


helps you to sell to Automotive Production Executives 4 ways this December 
A.I.’s Total Impact Program does all this for you: It gets your 
technical data sheet to the man in charge of production in every 
known automotive manufacturing plant in the U.S.; it puts your 
product story—and technical data sheet—into the evaluation and 
buying procedures of America’s top manufacturing market. Here’s 
how A.I.’s unique 4-step Total Impact Program works: 


2.WORKSHEET. The 17” x22” A.I. Production Improvement 
Planning Chart, tested and found successful last year, is a 
step-by-step plan that helps your top customers and prospects 
evaluate and buy your product or service. It is sent with your 
data sheet, and bound into A.I.’s Products Guide issue. 


ALL Porchese Engineering end Production improvement Plonning Service 


—— = — —— 
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_. Locate searces for products end intormation by esing the December 15, 1% 
“— Predects Geide Edition of Automotive industries fer ready reference = —— 


ally. 


| 
| PRODUCTS GUIDE | 


4. PRODUCTS GUIDE. Top production executives in the 
automotive manufacturing industries have been using A.I.’s 
Products Guide issue as their basic reference to new and 
established suppliers. This issue helps them find the sources 
they need for buying $19 billion worth of materials, supplies, 
components and equi nent each year. 


CLOSING DATE: NOVEMBER 25, 1961 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56th and Chestnut Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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